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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


The following tracts, having passed through various 
editions ut home and abroad, are now collected to meet 
the wishes of those, who may incline to possess them in 
a durable form. In common with all writings, which have 
obtained a good degree of notice, they have been criti- 
cized freely ; but as they have been published not to dic- 
tate opinions, but to excite thought and inquiry, they 
have not failed of their end, even when they have pro- 
voked doubt or reply. They have, I think, the merit 
of being earnest expressions of the writer’s mind, and 
of giving the results of quiet, long-continued thought. 

Some topics will be found to recur often, perhaps the 
reader may think too often; Hit it is in this way, that a 
writer manifests his individuality, and he can in no other 
do justice to his own mind. Men are distinguished from 
one another, not merely by difference of thoughts, but 
often more by the different degrees of relief or prominence, 
which they give to the same thoughts. In nature, what 
an immense dissimilarity do we observe in organized 
bodies, which consist of the same parts or elements, but 
in which these are found in great diversity of proportions! 
So, to learn what a man is, it is not enough to dissect his 
mind, and see separately the thoughts and feelings which 
successively possess him. The question is, what thoughts 
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and Inklings predominate, stand out most distinctly, and 
give a Inie and impulse to the common actions of hia 
fiiirsd ? What are his great ideas ? «Thesc form the man, 
and hy their truth and dignity he is very much to bo 
lodged. 

'Tin? follawing writings will be found to be distinguished 
by Tiolliiiig more, than by the high estimate which they 
express id' human nature, A respect ibr the human soul 
breathes through tiuuu. The time may come for unfold- 
ifig iny HOWS liuu-e fully on this and many coimeeted top- 
ics. As yet, 1 have given but fraginenls; and, on this 
accofuit, I have born s?aocdimes raisapprehemled. The 
truth is, that a main wim looks through tlie present dis- 
guises and humbling circumstances of human nature, 
and speak« with earnestn'ess of what it was made for and 
wlm! it may l>ccome, is commonly set down by men of 
the w<u Id as a romancer, and what is hir worse, by the 
religious, as a minister to human pride, perhaps as exalt- 
ing man against Uod. A tew remarks on thi.s point seem, 
tliereli>re, n fjroper infrculuctioii to these volumes, 

It is utd, howi'vrr, niy jsurpose in this place to enter 
far into the eonsidmittion of the greatness of human na- 
and of its signs and expressions in the inward and 
outward e xpcnimce of miil' it will be suOicient here to 
obsfnuuj, I fiat the nrcalncss of the suul is especially seen 
in llic iuielieefual energy w'hicli discerns alisolute, univer- 
sitl tniili, in the idea of (ohI, in freedom of will and moral 
power, ill tlisiiiierestediies.s and self-sacrifice, in the hound- 
b'ssfiess of love, in aspirations after perfbetion, In desires 
aurl afIbclJens, tvhicli time and space cannot confine, and 
rim world cannot, fill. The soul, viewed in tfiese lislits, 
Ulioulil fill m with awe. It Ls an immoital germ, which 
imy be said to contain now within itself wimt gikIIcss 
tgc» are to unfold. , It ia truly an image of the infinity 
of C»od, and no words mn do justice to its grandeur. 
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There is, however, another and very different aspect of 
our nature. When we look merely at what it now is, ai 
its present developementi at what falls under present con- 
sciousness, we see in it much of weakness and limitation, 
and still more, we see it narrowed and degraded by error 
sin. This is the aspect, under which it appears to 
most men; and so strong is the common feeling of human 
infirmity, that a writer, holding higher views, must state 
them with caution, if he would be listened to without prej- 
udice. My language, I trust, will be sufficiently meas- 
ured, as my object at present is not to set forth the 
greatness of human nature, but to remove difficulties in 
relation to it, in the minds of religious people. 

From the direction, which theology has taken, it has 
been thought, that to ascribe any thing to man, was to 
detract so much from God. The disposition has been, to 
establish striking contrasts between man and God, and 
not to see and rejoice in the likeness between them. It 
has been thought, that to darken the creation, was the way 
to bring out more clearly the splendor of the Creator. 
The human being has been subjected to a stern criticism. 
It has been forgotten, that he is as yet an infant, new to 
existence, unconscious of his powers; and he has been 
expected to see clearly, walk firmly, and act perfectly. 
Especially in estimating his transgressions, the chief re- 
gard has been had, not to his finite nature and present 
stage of developement, but to the infinity of the being 
against whom he has sinned ; so that God’s greatness, in- 
stead of being made a ground of hope, has been used to 
plunge man into despair. 

I have here touched on a great spring of error in re- 
ligion, and of error among the most devout. I refer to 
the tendency of fervent minds, to fix their thoughts ex- 
clusively or unduly on God’s infinity. It is said, in de- 
votional writings, that exalted and absorbing view^^f 
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creator; tliat the creature cannot smic too low in our e.sii- 
liiiiriofij or God till too high a sphere. God, wo arc told, 
iiisisf not 1)0 linuted; nor are his rights to be restrained 
by any riglifs in his creatures. These arc mad: min- 
ister to their .Maker^s glory, not to glorify timuiselves. 
They wholly depend on him, and have no power whicli 
they can call their invu. Ilis sovereignty, awful and 
finiiiipoteiif,, is ivoi to lie Itept in check, or turned from 
its purfmscs, hy any claims of his subjects. IVJan^s place 
h file diiHt. The enfire jwosfralion of his faculties is the 
true homage, lie is to oiler God. He is not to exalt his 
rimscm or his sense of right against the decrees of the 
Almighty. Ilc'has but one lesson to learn, that he is 
nothing, that God is All in Ail Such is tlio common 
laiigtmgo of theology. 

These views arc exceedingly natural That the steady, 
earnest eoufernplathm of the Iniiaitc One, should so daz- 
rJe the mind as to obscure or annihikifc all tilings else, 
oiiplit no! to surin'lsc im. Ily looking at the sun, %ve lose 
ihti power of seeing uthei* ohjeeis. It was, I conceive, 
one licilgn of (xod in hiding himself so far friim 
tlirmving around himself thr» vcfil of his works, 
this very evil lie tiiiended that cun* faculiieB sliould be 
leii at lihcily to act on olher things lieskles liiinself, that 
llie will should not he crushed by his overpowering greiit- 
fiCHs, flint we should he free agents, that: wo should re- 
rognise. rights in ourselves and in others as well as in 
file Grealor, and thus ho iutrodueed into a wide and ever 
riilaruirig sphere <»f-itcf.ion and duty. Still the idea of 
life lulirdtf is of vast power, and the mind, iu sorrender- 
ittg itfcir to it, is iu danger of becoming unjust to Itsidf 
ami other lujiDgs, of losing t4at sentiment of self-respect, 
should he inseparable from a moral nature, of do 
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grading the intellect hj the forced belief of contradic- 
tions which God is supposed to sanction, and of losing 
that distinct consciousness of moral freedom, of power 
over itself, without which the interest of life and the 
sense of duty are gone. 

Let it not be imagined from these remarks, that I would 
turn the mind from God’s Infinity. This is the grand 
truth ; but it must not stand alone in the mind. The 
finite is something real as well as the infinite. We must 
reconcile the two in our theology. It is as dangerous 
to exclude the former as the latter. God surpasses all 
human thought ; yet human thought, mysterious, unbound- 
ed, wandering through eternity,” is not to be con- 
temned. God’s sovereignty is limitless ; still man has 
rights. God’s power is irresistible ; still man is free. On 
God, we entirely depend ; yet v/c can and do act from 
ourselves, and determine our own characters. These an- 
tagonist ideas, if so, they may ba'called, are equally true, 
and neither can be spared. It will not do for an impas- 
sioned vor .an abject piety, to w'ink one- class, of them . out 
of sight. Jo a hcaithy mind they live together ; and the 
worst error in religion has arisen from throwing a part 
of them into obscurity. 

In most religious systems, the tendency has been to 
seize exclusively on the idea of the Infinite, and to sacri- 
fice to this the finite, the created, the hunian. This I 
have said is very natural. To the eye of sense, man is 
such a mote in the creation, his imperfections and sins 
are so prominent in his history, the changes of his life 
are so sudden, so awful, he vanishes into such darkness, 
the mystery of the tomb is so fearful, all his outward 
possessions are so fieeting, the earth wdiich he treads on 
so insecure, and all surrounding nature subjixt; to such 
fearful revolutions, that the reflective and sensitive mind 

is prone to see Nothingness inscribed on the human be- 

* 
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became passive or yielded to the universal soul, the 
more perfect seemed the piety. 

From such views naturally sprung Faiithoism. No 
being was at last recognised but God, lie was pro- 
, nouoced the only reality. The universe seemed a suc- 
co.ssion of shows, shadows, evanescent manifestations of 
the One, Ineffablo Essence. The human spirit was but an 
emanation, soon to be reabsorbed in its source. God, 
it was said, bloomed in the flower, breathed in the wind, 
flowed in the stream, and thought in the human soul. Ail 
our powers were but movements of one infinite force. 
Under the deceptive spectacle of multiplied individuals 
intent on various ends, there was but one agent. Life, 
with its endless changes, was but the heaving of one and 
the same eternal ocean. 

This mode of thought naturally gave birth or strength 
to that submission to despotic power, which has charac- 
terised the Eastern world. The sovereign, in whom the 
whole power of the state was centred, became an emblem 
of the One, Infinite Power, and was worshipped as its 
representative. An unresisting quietism naturally grew 
out of the contemplation of God as the all-absorbing 
and irresistible energy. Man, a bubble, arising out of 
the ocean of the universal soul, and fated soon to 
vanish in it again, had plainly no destiny to accomplish, 
which could till iiim with hope or rouse him to effort. In 
the East the individual was counted nothing. In Greece 
and Rome lie was counted much, and he did much. In 
tlie Greek and the Roman the consciousness of power was 
indeed too little chastened by religious reverence. Their 
gods were men. Their philosophy, though in a measure 
f , ^ borrowed from or tinctured with the "Easteni,, still spoke 

of man as his own master, as having an independent 
happiness in the energy of his own will As far as they 
thus severed themselves from God, they did themselves 
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great harm ; but in their rccognitioiij however isoper- 
fect, of the grandeur of the soul, lay the secret of tiieir 
vast iniloerice on human affairs. 

In all ages of the church, the tendency of the religious 
mind to the exclusive thought of God, to the denial or 
forgetfulness of all other existence and power, has come 
forth in various forms. The Catholic church, notwith- 
standing its boasted unity, has teemed with mystics, wdio 
have sought to lose themselves in God. It would seem 
as if the human mind, cut OiF by this cliiircli from free, 
healthful in<|uiry, had sought liberty in this vague con- 
templation of the Infinite. In the class, just referred to, 
w'ere found many noble spirits, especially Fenelon, whose 
quietism, with all its amiableness, we must look on as a 
disease. ■ 

In Protestantism, the same tendency to exalt God and 
annihilate the creature has manifested itself, though in 
less pronounced forms. We see it in Quakerism, and 
Calvinism, the former striving to reduce the soul to 'si- 
lence, to suspend its action, that in its stillness God alone 
may be heard ; and the latter, making God the only 
power in the universe, and annihilating the free will, that 
one will alone may be done in heaven and on earth. 

Calvinism will comphiin of being spoken of as an ap- 
proach to Pantheism It will say, that it recognises dis- 
tinct minds from the Divine. But. what avails this, if it 
robs these minds of self-dctermhiing force, of original 
activity ; If it makes them passive recipients ot the Uni- 
versal Force ; if it sees in human action only the neces- 
sary issues of foreign impulse. The doctrine, that God 
is the only Substance, which is pantheism, differs little 
from the doctrine,' that God is, the only active power of 
the universe. For wdiat is -substance without power ? 
It is a' striking fact, that the-. .philosophy, which teaches 
that matter is an inert siihstance, and that God is the. 
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force which pervades- it, has led men to question, wdiether 
any sneii ihing as matter exists ; whether the powers of 
attraction and repulsion, vrhich are regarded as the in- 
clweiling l.cllj, be net its wdiole essence. Take away 
force, and sulrstaiice ?s a shadow and might as well van- 
ish from the iiriiverse. Without a free power in man, 
ho « nothing. The divine agent within him is every 
thing, fvlan acts only in show. He Is a phenonieiial ex- 
istence, under which the one Infinite power is manifested ; 
and is this nuicli better than Pantheism ? 

One of the greatest of all errors, is the attempt to 
exalt Tifod, by making him the sole cause, the sole agent 
ill the universe, by denying to the creature freedom of will 
and nnoral pov/er, by making man -a •■mei’e' recipient and 
transmitter of a foreign impulse. -This, irfollov/ed cut con- 
■sistently, destroys all moral connexion between Oed and his 
creatures. In aiming to strengthen the physical, it rup- 
tures the moral bond, winch holds them together. To extin- 
guish the fiee vAll is to strike the conscience with death, 
for both have but one and the same life. It destroys re- 
sponsibility. It puts cut the light of the universe ; it 
makes the universe a machine. It freezes the fountain 
of our moral feeiiogs, of all generous affection and lofty 
aspirations. Pantlieism, if it leave man a free agent, is 
a comparatively harmless speculation ; as we see in the 
case of Hilton. The denial of 'moral freedom, could it 
really be believed, would prove the most fatal of errors. 
If Edwards’s v/ork on the wdil could really answer its 
end, if it could thoroughly persuade men that they w'ere 
bound by an irresistible necessity, that their actions w'ere 
fixed links in the chain of destiny, tho.t there was hut one 
agent, G-od, in the universe ; it would be one of the most 
pernicious books ever issued from our press. Happily 
it is a demonstration which no man believes, which the 
whole consciousness contradicts ■ ■ ■ - 
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It is a fact worthy of serious thought and full of solemn 
iMtPUCtion, that many of the worst errors have grown out 
of the religious tendencies of the mind. So necessary 
is it to keep watch over our whole nature, to subject tho 
hiRlicst sentimentB to the calm, Conscientious reason, 
Hen starting from the idea of God, have been so da^led 
by it, as to forget or misinterpret the universe. Sacy 
have eome to sec in bini the only force in creation and m 
other beings only signs, shadows, echoes ot tins. Ab- 
ibliiie w liio only relution to Cjoc ^ ^ 

tliey have led to human beings. Our infinitely nobler 
rolBtions, those which spring irom tho power of free 
obedience to a moral law, tboir theory dissolves. Ihe 
aioral nature, of which freedom is the foundation and 
essence, which confers rights and imposes duties, which is 
the ground of praise and blame, which lies at tho lounda- 
tiou of self-respect, of friendship between man and man, 
of spiritual connexion between man and bis maker, which 
I# the spring of holy enthusiasm and heavenly aspira- 
tion, which gives to life its interest, to creation its glory, 
this w utmihilaled by the mistaken piety, wliicli, to exalt 
God, to nmkti him AH in All, immolates to him the powers 

0f the universe. _ 

Ittk tendency, as we have seen, gave birth m former 
ages to asceticism, drove some of tho noblest men into 
, cloisters or caverns, infected them with tho fatal notion, 
that there was an hostility between tlieir relations to God 
and their relations to his creatures, and of course per- 
suaded them to make a sacrifice of the latter. To this we 
owe systems of theology degrading human nature, de- 
nying its power and grandeur, breaking it into subjection 
t)» the priest through whom alone God is supposed to 
#9pr<»«h the abject multitude, and placing human virtue 
in ©saggepated humiliations. The idea ot ( jod, the grand- 
ad of all, and which ought above alt to elevate the aool, 
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nas too often depressed it and led- good minds very far 
astray, a consideration singularly fitted to teach us toler- 
ant views uf error, and to enjoin caution and sobriety in 
religious speculation. 

I hope, that I shall not be thought wanting in a just 
tolerance, in the strictures now offered on those^ systems 
of theology and philosophy, which make God the only 
power in the universe and rob man of his dignity. Among 
the authors of these, may be found some of the gi-eatest 
and best irien. To this class belonged Hartley, whose 
work on Man carries indeed the taint of materialism and 
necessity, but still deserves to be reckoned among the 
ricliest conlribiitions ever made to the science of mind, 
whilst it breathes the profoundcst piety. Our own Ed- 
wards was as eminent for religious as for intellectual 
power. The consistency of great error with great virtue 
is one of the lessons of universal history. But error is 
not made harmless by such associations. The false the- 
ories of whicli I have spoken, though not thoroughly be- 
lieved, have wrought much evil. They have done much, 
I think, to perpetuate those abject views of human nature, 
which keep it where it is, which check men’s aspirations, 
and reconcile them to their present poor modes of thought 
and action as the fixed unalterable laws of their being. 

Many religious people fall into the error, which I have 
wished to expose, through the belief that they thus glori- 
fy the creator. “ The glory of God,’’ they say, is our 
chief end ; ” and this is accomplished as they suppose by 
taking all power from man and transferring all to his 
Maker. We have hero an example of the injury done 
by impeyfect apprehension and a vague, misty use of 
Scripture language. The ‘'glory of God,” is undoubt- 
edly to be our end ; but what does this consist in ? It 
means the shining forth of his perfection in his creation, 
especially in his spiritual offspring ; and it is best pro* 



i>y awakening i» these their highest facultws, by 
hfihging out in ourselves and others the intage ot "Od m 
which all are made. An enlightened, disinterested hu- 
man being, morally strong, and exerting a wide mfluence 
by ^hc power of virtue, is the clearest reflexion ot the di- 
vine splendor on eartli, and we glorify God in proportion 
W we form ourselves and others after this model. The 
glory of the Maker lies in his work. We do not honor 
him hy breaking down I lie human soul, by connecting it 
i^ith him only by a tie of slavi.sh dependcnice, Ty making 
him the nuthor of a mcclianicul universe, we ascribe to 
him a low kind of agency. It is his glory that he creates 
beings like himself, fno beings, not slaves; that he 
%(it« them to obedience, aot by physical agency, but by 
moral infliienccB ; tbat«he confers on them the reality , not 
the show of power ; and opens to their faith and devout 
strivings a futurity of progress and glory without end. 
It is not hy darkening and dishonoring the creature, that 
w» honor the creator. Those men glorify God most, who 
liMilt with keen eve and loving heart on his works, who 
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Ihe helps and incitements by which they are perfected. 
On account of their grandeur and freedom they are not 
less his gifts ; and in as far as they are divine^ their nat- 
ural tendency is not towards idolatrous self-reliance,' but 
towards the grateful, joyful recognition of their adorable 
source. The doctrine of dependence is in no degree im- 
paired by the highest views of the human soul. 

Let me farther observe, that the doctrine of entire de- 
pendence is not, as is often taught, the fundamental doc- 
trine of religion, so that to secure this, all other ideas 
must be renounced. And this needs to be taught, because 
nothing has been more common with theologians than to 
magnify our dependence, at the expense of every thing el- 
evated in our nature. Man has been stripped of free- 
dom, and spoken of as utterly impotent, lest he should 
trench on God’s sole, supreme power. To eradicate this 
error, it should be understood, that our dependence is not 
our chief relation to God, and that it is not the ground of 
religion, if by religion we understand the sentiment of 
faith, reverence, and love towards the Divinity. That 
piety may exist, it is not enough to know that God alone 
and constantly sustains oil beings. This is not a founda- 
tion for moral feelings towards him. The great question 
on which religion rests, is, What kind of a universe does 
he create and sustain ? Were a being of vast power to 
give birth to a system of unmeasured, unmitigated evil, 
dependence on him would be any thing hut a ground of 
reverence. We should hate it, and long to dee from it 
into nonexistence. The great question, I repeat it, is, 
what is the nature, the end, the purpose of the creation 
which God upholds. On this and on the relations growing 
out of this, religion wholly rests. True, we depend on 
the Creator ; and so does the animal ; so does the clod ; 
and were this the only relation, we should be no more 
bound to worship than they. We sustain a grander rela- 
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1I011, of rational, tnoral, freo boiogs to a Spifitaal 
Fatbcn We are not mere material substances, subjected 
to til irresistible physical law, or mere imsmals subjected 
to reslitless instincts 5 hut are souls, on which a moral 
kw is written, in which a divine oracle is heard. Take 
tWttJ the moral relation of the ereated spirit to the uni-" 
verial spirit, and that of entire dependence would remain 
as it is now i hut no ground, and no capacity of religion 
would remain ; and the Bpiendor of the universe would 
fade away* 

We must start in rdigiun from our own souls, lii 
these is the foimtam of all divine truth. An outward rev- 
elall0fijii only possible, and intciligible, on tlio groynd of 
tad principles, previously fiiimiBhcd by the 
iOuL Here is our primitive teacher and bgtit. i.tC 5 t m not 
diiptrage it 'fhere arc, indeed, philiHophicail schools 0^^" 
file present day, whlcli tell us, thut we arc. to start in alt 
oiir ipeculatioiis from the y\!isoiutc, tliO Infinite. But 
rlio to thcBO conceptions frmji the coatefijplatio!! of our 
own ntliifc! ; niul even if it were not ho. of wiiat avail 
would he the notion of au Absolute, Irifmito existence*, an 
Piicttijeii Unity, If stripped of all thoac intelketual and 
muffil which wo learn only from our own souli. 

What liiit a vague shadow, a sotindirig name, is the met- 
apliyilcal Ikdty, the substance without mod*3s, the being 
without properlkg, the naked unity, which performs' such 
It fittrt in $0100 of our philosophical systems, The only 
0-»tU whom ciitr thoughts can rest on, and our liearts can 
clifig lo, and oiir eonsciences can recognise, is the God 
whose iiiifige dwells in our own sfuils. The grami ideas 
of Fowof, Reason, Wisdom,'Love, Rcclilutle, Holiness, 
Bletwdrscss, that is, of all God’s attributes, come from 
. wflliiiii from ill© action of our own spiritual luitiire. Many 
lliink that they karn Ood from marks of design 
. iiid iliil ill the outward wotJd : but our ideas of deslsn 
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and skill, of a determining cause, of an end or purpose, 
are derived from consciousness, from our own souls. 
Thus the soul is the spring of our knowledge of God, 
These remarks might easily be extended, but these will 
suilice to show, that in insisting on the claims of our na- 
ture to reverence, I have not given myself to a subject 
of barren speculation. It has intimate connexions with 
religion ; and deep injury to religion has been the conse- 
quence of its neglect. I have also felt and continually 
insisted, that a new reverence for man was essential to 
the cause of social reform. As long as men regard one 
another as they no%v do, that is as little better than the 
brutes, tiiey will continue to treat one another brutally. 
Each will strive, by craft or skill, to make others his 
tools. Tliere can be no spirit of brotherhood, no true 
peace, any farther than men come to understand their af- 
finity with and relation to God and the infinite purpose 
for which he gave them life. As yet these ideas are 
treated as a kind of spiritual romance ; and the teacher, 
who really expects men to see in themselves and one 
another the children of God, is smiled at as a visionary. 
The reception of this plainest truth of Christianity would 
revolutionize society, and create relations among men not 
dreamed of at the present day. A union would spring up, 
compared with which our present friendships would seem 
estrangements. Men would know the import of the word 
Brother, as yet nothing but a word to multitudes. None 
of us can conceive the change of manners, the new cour- 
tesy and sweetness, the mutual kindness, deference, and 
sympathy, the life and energy of efforts for social meli- 
oration, which are to spring up, in proportion as man 
shall penetrate beneath the body to the spirit, and shall 
learn what the lowest human being is. Then insults, 
wrongs, and oppressions, now hardly thought of, will give 
a deeper shock than we receive Trom crimes, which the 




law# punifrU with death. Then man will be sacred "'m 
man’s sight ; and to injure him will be regarded as open 
liostility toward GcaL It lias been under a deep feeling 
of liie intlirmte coniie'^ion of better and juster views of iui- 
man natisro with all social and religiouB progress, that I 
have insisted cm it so much in the following tracts, and I 
hope that the reader will not think that i have given it 
disproportifined importance. 

1 procecHl to iinother sentiment, which is expressed bo 
liahknallj in tlicso writings, as to conslitnte one of their 
cliaractcnisties, rtnd wdiich is intimately connected with the 
preceding topic, li is rrverm.ee for Liheily, for iniman 
rights ; a seiilimcnt, which bus grown with niy growth, 
which is striking decfcr root in my age, which seems to 
me a chief dement, of true love (hr mankind, and which 
alone fits a man for intercourse; with Ids lldlow-crfuttures. 
I have lost no occusion for expressing my deep altach- 
ment to liberty in all its forms, edvil, pofilicul, religious, 
to liberty of tlmuglit, speech, and the press, ami of giving 
utterance to my abhorrence of all the forms of oppression. 
This love of freedom 1 luivc not borrowed from Greece 
or Iloroo* ' It h not the classical enthusiasm of youth, 
by some singular good fortune, has escaped the 
blfglitirig iid!ui?ric€8 of intorcourse with the world. Greece 
tncl Home are namcB'of little wdglit to a Clsristiarn 
They are wmridngs rathor than insplrers and guides. ,My 
rcvererice for human liberty and rights has grown up in 
a differeiit Rchool, tinder ndider and holier discipline. 
Christ iaiiity lias taught me to respect my race, and to 
fcprohale its oppressors. It In because 1 have learned to 
t^gilfd inan iinder t,he light of this religion/ that I cannot 
bcAF to SCO I'lirn treated as a hrute, insulted, wronged, ea- 
»lav©d, made to wear a joke, to tremble before, his broth- 
tr* to serve him as a tool, to hold .property and life at his 
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mills to siamndcr intellect and conscience to the priest, 
or to seal liia lips or belie his thoughts througli dread of 
the civil power. It is because 1 have learned the essen 
tial equality of men before the common FaiheCj that I 
cannot end ore to see one man estabiishing his arbitrary 
wilt ovm* another by iVaiulj or force, f?r wealth, or rank, 
or suporsfitions claiiris. It Ls because the luimaii being 
has iJiorai liowers, because ho carries a law in his own 
breast, and was made to govern himself, llnit I canuut en- 
dure to sec him taken out of his own hands and rasltioned 
into n tool by anolherbj avarice or pr’ale. It is berause I 
see in him a ip'cat nature, the tlivine image, and vast ca- 
pacities/, that 1 ilemund for him means of selMevelopc- 
ment, splieres ibr free action j Unit I cull society luE to 
fetter, but tc* aid his growth. Witlioiit intending to dis- 
pamge the emtward, temporni advantages of liberty, I 
have habitually regarded it in a highe.r light, a.s tlie birth- 
rigid of the soul, as the cdeinent, in whkdi men are to put 
themselves fortii, become conscious of what they arc, 
and to fulfd the end of their being. 

Christianity has joined with all history in inspiring m# 
with a peculiar dread and ablH^rrence of the passion for 
power, f.r doniiuion over men. There is nothing in the 
view of m,!i* divine teaelicr so hostile to liis divine spirit, 
as the lust of domination. This we are accustomed to re- 
gard as eminently the sin of the Archfiend. ** By this lin 
fell the ringels,*’ It is the most Satanic of all hurmin 
passioiiSj iuhI it has inflicted more terrible evils on the 
hiinmn family than all others. It has made the names of 
king and priest tlie most appalling in history. Tliere is 
no crime, which lias not been perpetrated for the strange 
pleasure of treading men under foot, of fastening chains 
on the body or mind. The strongest ties of natyre. have 
been rent asunder, lier holiest feelings smothered, par- 
ents, children, brothers murdered,- to secure dominion 
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HW' mm, Tlie peopk htrC' now been robbed o'fi the 
necessaries of life, and now driven to the field of slaugh- 
ter like flocks of sheep, to make one man the master of 
iniliions. Through this passion, goyvnment, ordained by, 
God, to defend the weak against the strong, to exalt 
right above might, has up to this time been the great 
wrong doer* Its crimes^^throw those of private men into 
the shade. Its murders reduce to insignificance those 
of” the bandits, pirates, highwaymen, assassins, against 
whom it undertakes to protect society. How harmless at 
this moment are ail the criminals ol’ Europe, compared 
with the Russian power in Poland, This passion fbr pow- 
er, wdiich in a thousand forms, with a thousand weapons, 
is warring against human liberty, and which Christianity 
condemns 'm its worst foe, I have never ceased to repro- 
bate with whatever strength of utterance God has given 
me. Power tram[ding on right, whether in the person 
of king or priest, or in the shape of democracies, major- 
ities and republican slaveholders, is the saddest sight to 
him who honors human nature and desires its enlarge- 
ment and happiness. 

So fearlul is the principle of which I have spoken, that 
1 hnve Ihenght it right to recommend restrictions ott pow- 
er,^ a simplielly in government, beyoiid'^'#lial most 
approve. Power, I apprehend, sliouid not he suffered to 
mi into great masses. No more of it shouid be confided 
,to Mleri, than is absolutely 'necessary to repress crime 
mud preserve public order. A, purer age may warrant 
la^er trusts ; but the less, of government now the better, 
if society be kept in peace. There should exist, if possi- 
ble, no offire to madden 'ambition. There should be no 
ptihhc prize tempting enough to convulse a nation. One 
of liie tfcmemlous evils of the 'world, is the monstrous 
acemiiiwktion of power in a' lew hands. Haifa dozen 
mea may, at this moment, light the fires of w^ar through 
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Ihe world, may convulse al! civilised nations, sweep eartli 
and sea with armed hosts, spread desolation through the 
fields and bankruptcy through cities, and make them- 
selves felt by some form of sufiering through every house- 
hold ill Christendom. Has not one politicimi recently 
caused a large part of Europe to bristle with bayonets ? 
And ought this tremendous power to be lodged in the 
hands of any human being ? Is any man pure cmmigli 
to be trusted v/ith it ? Ought such a prize as this to be 
held out to ambition ? Can we wonder at the shameless 
profligacy, intrigue, and the base sacrifices of public in- 
terests, by which it is sought, and wlmn gained, held fast 
Undoubtedly great social changes are required to heal 
this evil, to diminish this accumulation of power. Na- 
tional spirit, which is virtual hostility to all countries but 
our own, must yield to a growing hunumily, to a new 
knowledge of the spirit of Christ. Another important 
step is, a better comprehension by communities, that gov- 
ernment is at best a rude imtcliincry, which can accom- 
plish but very limited good, and which, when strained to 
accomplish what individuals should do for themselves, is 
sure to be perverted by selfislmess to narrow purposei, 
or to defeat through ignorance its own ends. Man is 
too ignorant to govern much, to form vast plans for slates 
and empires. Human policy has almost always been ^ in 
conflict with the great laws of social well being ; and the 
leas we rely on it the better. The less of power, given 
to man over man, the better. I speak, of course, of 
physical, political force. There is a power which cannot 
he accumulated to excess, I mean mom! p<Hver, that of 
truth and virtue, the royalty of wisdom and love, of mag- 
iianimitj and true religion. This is the guardian of all 
right. :It makes those whom it acts on, free. It is might- 
iest when most gentle. In the progress of society this 
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''.is'*' HfiOre Sind more to sup^^ede the coarse •workm^ei- of 
g«)Veriiment» Force is to fall ‘before it. ' ' ' ' ' 

it must not be inferred from these remarks, that I am 
an enemy to all rCvStraint. Restraint in some form or oth- 
er, is an essential law of our nature, a necessary disci- 
pline, running through life, and not to be escaped by any 
art OF violence. Where can we go, and not meet it r 
The powers of nature are, all of them, limits to human 
power. A never-ceasing force of gravity chains us to the 
earth. Mountains, rocks, precipices, and seas forbid our 
advances. If we come to society, restraints multiply on 
os. Our neighbour’s rights limit our ov.m. His property 
is forbidden ground. Usage restricts our free action, 
fixes our manners, and the language we must speak, and 
the modes of pursuing our, ends. Business is a restraint, 
setting us wearisome tasks, and driving us through the 
same mechanical routine day after day. Duty is a re- 
straint, imposing curbs on passion, enjoining one course 
and forbidding another, with stem voice, with uncom- 
promising authority. Study is a restraint, compelling us, 
if we would learn any thing, to concent rate liie forces of 
thought, and to bridle the caprices of fancy. All law, 
divine or' human, is, as the name imports, restraint. Mo 
on# feels more time I do, the need of this element of hu- 
man life. He, who would fly from it, must live in per- 
petual conflict with nature, society, and himself. 

‘ . Hut all this does not prove, that liberty, free action, 

= i«' not an 'mlinite good,, and that we should seeb tfid 
, g’lmrd it with sleepless jealousy. For if we look at the 
WrirjGs re$iraintft of which I have sfKiken; Wo shall see 
llmt liberty ii the end and purpose of all Nature’s pow- 
trs tiroijiid iw hem utdn, only to rouse a frem power wiih- 
'in'im. It acts that, wo shmild' react. Burdens press on 
Hi, 'that the sriuF.s elastic force should come forth. Bounds 
iro ict, that we should clear them. The weight, which 
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gTavitfition fastens to our limbs, boites us to borrow 
spe'ed from winds aiid steam'^ and we llj wfiere we scorn-* 
ed doomed to creep. The sea, which first stopped us, 
becomes the patli to a new hemisphere. The sharp 
necessities of life, cold, hunger, pain, which chain man 
to toil, wake up his faculties, and tit him for wider actiom 
Duty restrains the passions, only that the nobler faculties 
and ailcctiems may have freer play, may ascend to Cjod, 
and enmraco all his woi'ks. Parents impose restraint, lluit 
the child muy learn to go alone, may outgrow authority, 
(h)vernmenl is ordained, that the rights and freedom of 
each and all may he inviolate. In study tliought is com 
lined, lhal it may penetrate tlie depths of truth, may seize 
on the grout, laws cd nature, and take a imider range, 
Tims freedoio, euu'-expamling action, is the end of all 
just restraint, luxstraint, without this end, is a slavish 
yoke. How often iius it hrolcen the young spirit, tamed 
the heart and the intellect, and made social life a stand- 
ing pool. We were rnmlc for free action. This alone is 
life, and enters into all that is good and great Virtue 
is free choice of the right ; love, the free embrace of 
the heart ; grace, the free motion of the Ilmbn ; geriiua, 
the free, bold llight of thought ; elofpience, its free and 
fervent utterance. I^et me add, that .social order i.s better 
preserved by liberty, than by restraint. The latter, iinleRa 
most wdsely and justly employed, frets, e:^asperate8, and 
provokes secret resistance ; and still more, it is rendered 
needful very much by that unhappy constitution ofsocitUy, 
which denies to multitudes the opportunities of IVee activi- 
ty. A community, which should open a great variety of 
spheres to its members, so that all might find free scope 
for their powers, would need little array of force for re- 
straint. Liberty would prove the best peace-oHicer. The 
social order of New England, without a soldier and almost 
without a police# bears loud wilnew to this truth. The$i 
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from the slaoghter of our fellow-creatures ; to pat coa- 
lideuce in the justice, which other nations will do to our 
..motives to. haYC ...thatv'ConsciousneBS ..of. courage.i whicli,., 
will make us scorn the reproach of cowardice ; to feel 
that there is something grander than the virtue of sav- 
ages ; to desire peace for the world as well as ourselves, 
and to shrink from kindling a flame, which may involve 
the world ; these arc the principles and feelings, which do 
lionor to a people* Has not the time come, when a na- 
tion professing these, may cast itself on the candor of 
mankind ? Must fresh blood flow for ever, to keep clean 
tlm escutcheon of a nation’s glory ? For one, I look on 
war with a horror, which no words can express. I have 
long wanted patience, to read of battles. Were the world 
of my mind, no man would fight for glory ; for the name 
of a commander, who has no other claim to respect, sel- 
dom passes my lips, and the want of sympathy drives him 
from my mind. The thought of man, God’s immortal 
child, butchered by his brother ; the thought of sea and 
land stained with human blood by human hands, of wo- 
men and children buried under the ruins of besieged 
cities, of the resources of empires and the mighty pow- 
ers of nature all turned by man’s malignity into engines 
of torture and destruction ; this thought gives to earth 
the semblance of hell. I shudder as among demons* I 
cannot now, as I once did, talk lightly, thoughtlessly bf 
lighting with this or that nation. That nation is no longer 
an abstraction to me. It is no longer a vague mass. It 
spreads out before me into individuals, in a thousand in- 
teresting forms and relations. It consists of husbands 
and wives, parents and children, who love one toother as 
1 love my own home. It consists of aiaetionate women 
and sweet children. It consists of Christians, united 
with me t# the common Saviour, and in whose spirit 
•I reveranc© the likeness of his divine virtue. It con* 
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a vniBt raaltitiic!^^ ot litetars at th^ 'plou'glt 
the workshop, whose toils I syrhpathize with, whose bur- 
den I should n^oice to lighten, and for whose elevation I 
have pleaded, ' It consists of men of science, taste, ge- 
nius, whose writings have beguiled my solitary hours, 
and given life to my intellect and. best affections. Here 
is the nation which I am called to fight with, into whose 
families I must send mourning, whose fall or humiliation 
I must seek through blood. I cannot do it, without a 
clear commission from God. I love this nation. Its men 
and women are my brothers and sisters. I could not, 
without unutterable pain, thrust a sword into their hearts, 
if, indeed, my country were invaded by hostile armies, 
threatening without disguise its rights, liberties, and dear- 
est interests, I should strive to repel them, just as I 
Bhould repel a criminal, who should enter my house to 
sky wlml I hold most dear, and what is intrusted to my 
care. But I cannot confound with such a case the com- 
mon instances of war. In general, war is the work of 
ambitious men, whose principles have gained no strength 
from the experience of public life, whose policy is colored 
if not swayed by personal views or party interests, who 
ilo ,not potee with a single heart, who, ^to S6cui!^e 
rights, perplex the foreign relations of 
spread jealousies at home and abroad, enlist pojlllkr pas- 
sions on the side of strife, commit themselves too far for 
fntreat, and are then forced to leave to the arbitration of 
tlio sword, w^hat an impartial umpire could easily ‘'have 
arranged. The question of peace and war, is too lollcn 
selikd for a country by men, in whom a Christian, a lover 
of his race, can put little or no trust; and at the bidding 
bf mch men, is he to steep his hands in himmn blood 
Bill' tills inaanity is passing away. Hu's savageness can- 
iiht%ndure, however hardened to it men are by long use. 
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Tlio liope of waking ap some from their lethargy lias ia- 
ducocl me to recur to this topic so often in my writings. 

I might name otlici* topics, which occupy a large space 
in the following tracts, but enough has been said here. 

I will only add, that I submit these volumes to the pub« 
lie with a deep feeling of their imperfections. Indecid, on 
such subjects as God, and Christ, and Duty, and Immor- 
tality, and Perfection, how taint must all human utterance 
be ! In another life, we shall look back on our present 
words as we do on the lispings of our childhood. Still these 
iispings conduct the child to higher speech. Still, amidst 
our weakness, we may icarn something, and make pro- 
gress, and quicken one another by ft'ce communication. 
We indeed know and teach comparatively liitie ; but the 
known, is not the less true or precious, because timre is 
an infinite unknown. Nor ought our ignorance to dis- 
courage us, as if wo were left to hopeless skepticism. 
There are great truths, which every honest heart may be 
assured of. There is such a thing, as a serene, immova- 
ble conviction. Faith is a deep want of the soul. We 
have faculties for the spiritual, as truly as for the outward 
world. God, the Ibundjition of all e.xlsleuce, may be- 
come to the mind the most real of all beings. We can 
and do see in virtue an everlasting beauty. ; The dialing* 
tions of right and wrong, the obligations of goodness aiid 
justice, the divinity of conscience, tlie moral connexion 
of the present and iuture life, the greatness of the char- 
acter of Christ, the ultimate triumphs of truth and love, 
are to multitudes, not probable deductions, but mluiticms' 
accompanied with the consciousness of certainty . They 
shine with the clear, constant brightness of the .lights of 
heaven. The believer feels himself resting on ati ever- 
lasting foundation. It is to this power pf moral or 8|4idG 
ual perception, that the following writings are chiefly ad- 
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dressed. I have had testimony, that thef htrte. jwt ^be^B 
wholly ineffectual, in leading some minds to a ^«g , 
and unfaltering persuasion of great moral truths. i ^ - 
out this, I should be little desirous to send them out m 
this new form. I trust that they will meet some wants. 
Books which are to pass away, may yet render much ser- 
vice, by their fitness to the intellectual struggles and mor- 
al aspirations of the times in which they are written. It 
in this or in any way I can serve the cause of truth, 
humanity, and religion, I shall regard my labors, as hav- 
ing earned the best recompence which God bestows on 
his creatures. 

W. E. C. 

Bo&ton, April IMh, 1841. 

, • • ' • i 

P, S, I intended to say, that some of th© following 
tracts savour ortho periods, in which they were written, 
and give opinions which time has disproved. In the article 
on Napoleon Bonaparte fears are expressed, which have 
III ^ good measure passed away* In the same llevicw, the 
' conqueror of Waterloo is spohen of as hewing only the 
Imeril off »* soldier. No one, then believed, that his 
were soon to acknowledge his eminence in 
, - mtil m in military affairs. The article is left as it was, - 
■ the "difficulty of ^ remodelling it, and because it may ■ ■ 

useful as a record of past impressions. ' 




REMARKS 


ON THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS 

OP 


A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, compiled from the 
Holy Scriptures alone. By John Milton. Translated from 
the Original, by Charles R. Sumuer, M. A., Librarian and 
Historiographer to His Majesty, and Prebendary of Canterbury. 
From the London Edition. Boston, 1825, 2 vols. 8vo, 

The discovery of a work of Bliltonj unknown to his 
own tirnes, is an important event in literary history. 
Tlie consideration, that we of this age are the first 
readers of this Treatise, naturally heightens our inter- 
est in it ; for we seem in this way to be brought nearer 
to the author, and to sustain the same relation whici! 
his contemporaries bore to his writings. The work 
opens with a salutation, which, from any other roan, 
might be chargeable with inflation ; hut which we feel 
to be tlie natural and appropriate expression of the 
spirit of Milton, Endowed with gifts of the soul, which 
have been imparted to few of our race, and conscious 
of having consecrated them through life to Gocf and 
mankind, he rose without- effort or affectation to the 
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ON. THE CHAE^CTEK' 

Style of an Apostle John Milton, to all the 
Churches of Christ, and to all who profess 
THE Christian Faith throughout the world, 

PEACE, AND THE RECOGNIT'ION OF THE TRUTH, AND 
ETERNAL SALVATION IN GoD THE FaTHER, AND IN 

OUR Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Our ears are the first to 
hear this benediction, and it seems not so much to be 
borne to us from a distant age, as to come immediately 
from the. sainted spirit, by which it was indited. 

Without meaning to disparage the “ Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine,” we may say, that it owes very 
mucJi of the attention, which it has excited, to the fame 
of its autlior. We value it chiefly as showing us the 
mind of Milton on dial subject, which, above all others, 
presses upon men of thought and sensibility. We want 
to know in what conclusions such a man rested after 
a life of extensive and profound research, of magnani- 
mous efibrts for freedom and his country, and of com- 
munion with the most gifted minds f i iiis own and for- 
mer times. The book derives its chief interest from 
its author, and accordingly there seems to be a pro- 
priety in introducing our remarks upon it with some 
notice of the character of Milton. Wo are not sure 
that we could have abstained from this subject, oven 
if we had not been, able to offer so good an apology for 
attempting it. The intellectual and moral qualities of 
a great man are attractions not easily withstood ; am! 
we can hardly serve others or ourselves more, than by 
recalling to him the attention, which is scattered among 
inferior topics. 

of the inUlUttml qiinliti ,$ of Blilion, wb 
may begini with oteerving, diat the very splendor of : 
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his poetic fame has tended to obscure or conceal the 
extent of his mindj and the variety of its energies and 
attainments. To many he seerps only a poet, \vhen in 
truth he was a profound scholar, a man of vast compass 
of thought, imbued thoroughly with all ancient and 
modern learning, and able to master, to mould, to im- 
pregnate with his own intellectual potver, his great and 
various acquisitions. He had not learned the superficial 
doctrine of a later day, that poetry flourishes most in 
an uncultivated soil, and that imagination shapes its 
brightest visions from the mists of a superstitious age ; 
and he had no dread of accumulating knowledge, lest 
it should oppress and smother bis genius. Ho was 
conscious of that within him, w'hicli could quicken all 
knowledge, and wield it with ease and might ; which 
could give freshness to old truths and harmony to dis- 
cordant thoughts ; which could bind together, by living 
ties and mysterious affinities, the most remote discov- 
eries, and rear fabrics of glory and beauty from the 
rude materials, which other minds had collected. Milton 
had that imlvcrsality which marks the highest ord^r of 
intellect. Though accustomed almost from infancy to 
drink at the fountains of classical literature, he had 
notliing of the jiedantry and fastidiousness, wdnch dis- 
dain all other draughts. His healthy mind delighted in 
genius, on whatever soil, or in whatever age, it burst 
forth and poured out its fulness. He understood too 
well the rights, and dignity, and pride of creative ima- 
gination, to lay on it the laws of the Greek or Roman 
school. Parnassus was not to him the only holy ground 
of genius. , , He felt, that poetry was as a universal pres- 
ence. Great minds were 'everywhere Hs kindred, "He 
felt the enchantment of Oriental fiction, surrendered 
1 * 
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.'liimself to the strange creations of ^^^Arahj the 
and delighted still more in the romantic spirit of chiv* 
airy, and in the tales of wonder in which it was 
embodied. Accordingly Ms poetry reminds us of the 
ocean, which adds to its own boundlessness contribu- 
tions from ail regions under heaven. Nor was it only 
in the department of imagination, that his acquisitions 
were vast. He travelled over the whole field of lotowl- 
edge, as far as it had then been explored. His various 
philological attainments were used to put him in pos- 
session of the tvisdoin stored in all countries, where die 
intellect had been cultivated. The natural philosophy, 
metaphysics, ethics, history, theology, and political 
science, of hb own and former times, were familiar to 
him. Never was there a more unconfined mind ; and 
tve would cite Milton as a practical example of the 
benefits of that universal culture of intellect, which 
forms one distinction of our times, but wdiich some dread 
as unfriendly to original thought. Imt such remember, 
that mind is in its own nature diffusive. Its object is 
tha universe, wMcli is st^c%,oo^| Af' houpd together' 
eonnexions and correspondences ; and acoortl- 
ingly Its natural progress is from one to another field 
of tliouglit ; and wherever original power, creative genius 
exists, the mind, far from being distracted or oppressed 
by' the variety of its 'acquisitions, will see more and more 
common bearings and hidden and beautiful analogies in 
all the objects of knowledge, will see mutual light shed 
from truth to truth, and will compel, as with a kingly 
wkitever it understands, to yield some tribute 
of,' proof, or illustration, or splendor,, to whatever topic 
unfolcL 

Miltonb fiiftie- rests chiefly m his poetry, and to this 
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we naturally give our first attentioii. By those who 
are accustomed to speak of poetry as light reading, 
Mihon’s eminence in this sphere itiay be considered 
only as giving him a high rank among the contributors 
to public amusement. Not so thought Milton. Of all 
God’s gifts of intellect, he esteemed poetical genius 
the most transcendent. He esteemed it in himself as 
a kind of inspiration, and wrote his great works with 
something of the conscious dignity of a prophet. We 
agree with Milton in his estimate of poetry. It seems 
to us the clivincst of all arts ; for it is the breathing 
or cx})rcssion of that principle or sentiment, which is 
deepest and sublimest in human nature ; we mean, of 
that thirst or aspiration, to tvhich no mind is wholly a 
stranger, for sometliing purer and lovelier, something 
more powerful, lofty, and thrilling, than ordinary and 
real life affords. No doctrine is more common among 
Christians than that of man’s immortality ; but it is not 
so generally understood, that the germs or princijiles 
of his whole future being are now wrapped up in his 
soul, as the rudiments of the future plant in the seed. 
As a necessary result of this constitution, the bouI, 
possessed and moved by these mighty though infant 
energies, is perpetually stretching beyond what is pres- 
ent and \dsible, struggling against the hotmds of its 
earthly prison-house, and seeking relief and joy In ima- 
ginings of unseen and ideal being. This view of diir 
nature, wdiich has never been fully developed, and which 
gods farther towards explaining the contradictions' of 
human life than ail others, carries us to the very foun- 
dation had sources of poetry. He, who cannot interpret 
by his own consciousness what we now hate said, waMi 
’ the true key to works of genius. He has not penetrated 
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those secret recesses of the soulj where poetry is born 
and nourished, and inhales immortal vigor, and wings 
herself for her heayeim^ard flight. In an intellectual 
nature, framed for progress and for higher modes of 
being, there must be creative energies, powers of origi-* 
nal and ever-growing thought ; and poetry is the form 
these energies, are chiefly manifested. It is 
the glorious prerogative of this art, that it ‘Snakes all 
thiugs new ” for the gratification of a divine instinct, 
Jt indeed fmds its elements in what it actually sees 
and experiences, in the worlds oi matter and mind ; but 
it eombiues and blends these into new forms and ac- 
cording to new dSnitias breaks down, if we may so 
say, the distinctions. ;^and bounds of tmture ; imparts to 
material objects life, and .sentiment, and emotion, and 
invests the mind with ilm powers and splendors of ^ the 
onttyard creation \ describes the surrounding universe 
In the colors which the passions throw" over it, and 
depicts the soul in those modes of repose or agitation, 
of tcridorncss or sublime^ emotion, which manifest its 
tllwt more powerful and joyful existence*. To 
i'/»an of a literal and' prosaic character, the mind/roay 
scorn, lawless in these, workings ; but it observes higher 
laws., it transgresses, the laws of the immortal 
Ipielfect it is .trying and ^ developing its best faculties ; 
aiicl-iii the objec^^ which it describes, or in the 
which it. awakens, anticipates those states of 
power, splendor, ^ beauty^ and happiness, fop whifli it 
created.. , ’ 

accordingly believe that poetry, far from injuring 
is ‘Cwic of the great instruments of its refinement 
|i|4, #xal|tliOiv It lifts the mind above ordinary |ife, 
gives It a 'respite from .depressing cares, and awakens 
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the coiisc3oasnes3 of iis affinity with what is pure aod 
noble. In its legitimate and highest eilbrtSj it bus the 
same tendency atid aiiu with Christianity ; that is, to 
spiritualize our nature. True, poetry has been made 
the instrument of vice, the pander of bad passions ; but, 
tvlien genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, and pjuts 
with much of its power ; and, even when poetry is en- 
slaved to licentiousness or misanthropy, she cannot 
wholly forget her true vocation. Strains of pure feel- 
ing, touches of tenderness, images of innocent happi- 
ness, sympathies with suffering virtue, bursts of scorn 
or indignation at the hollowness of the world, passages 
true to our moral nature, often escape in an immoral 
work, and show us how Itanl it is for a gifted spirit 
to divorce itself wdiolly from wliat is good. Poetry has 
a natural alliance with our best aflcctions. It delights 
in the beauty and sublimity of the outward creation and 
of the soul. It indeed portrays, with terrible energy, 
the excesses of the [)assions ; but they are passions which 
show a mighty nature, which are full of power, which 
command awe, and excite a deep though sfiuddering 
sympathy. Its great tendency mid purpose is, to cany 
the mind beyond and above the beaten, dusty, weary 
w^alks of ordinary life ; to lift it into a purer element ; 
and to breathe into it more profound and generous emo- 
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the hrightness of its prophetic visions, helps faith to lay 
hold on the future life. 

We are aware, that it is objected to poetry, that it 
gives wrong views and excites false expectations of life, 
peoples the mind with shadows and illusions, and builds 
up imagination on the ruins of wisdom. That there is 
a wdsdom, against which poetry wars, the wisdom of the 
senses, which makes physical comfort and gratification 
the supreme good, and wealth the chief interest of life, 
we do not deny ; nor do we deem it the least service 
which poetry renders to mankind, that it redeems them 
from the thraldom of this earthborn prudence. But, 
passing over this topic, we would observe, that the com- 
plaint against poetry, as abounding in illusion and de- 
ception, is in the main groundless. In many poems 
there is more of truth than in many histories and philo- 
sophic theories. *The fictions of genius are often the 
vehicles of the sublimest verities, and its flashes often 
open new regions of thought, and throw new light on 
the mysteries of our being. In poetry, when the letter 
is falsehood, the spirit is often profoundest wisdom. 
And, if truth thus dwells in the boldest fictions of tlie 
poet, much nmre may it be expected in his delineations 
of life ; for the present life, which is the first stage of 
tlje immortal mind, abounds in the materials of poetry, 
and it is the high office of the bard to detect this divine 
element among the grosser labors and pleasures of our 
earthly being* The present life is not wholly prosaic, 
precise, tame, and finite. To the gifted eye it abounds 
in the poetic. Tlie affections which spread beyond 
ptpelves and stretch far into futurity ; the workings of 
wigitf passions, w’hich aeem to arm the sou! with an 
■timogi su^rhuman energy ; the innocent and irrepres- 
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sible joy of infancy ; the bloom, and buoyancy, and daz- 
zling hopes of youth ; the throbbings of the heart, when 
it first wakes to love, and dreams of a happiness too 
vast for earth ; woman, with her beauty, and grace, and 
gentleness, and fulness of feeling, and depth of affec- 
tion, and blushes of purity, and the tones and looks 
which only a motlicr’s heart can inspire ; — these are all 
poeticaL It is not true, that the poet paints a life which 
does not exist. He only extracts and concentraies, 
as it were, life’s ethereal essence, arrests and conden- 
ses its volatile fragrance, brings together its scattered 
beauties, and prolongs its more refined but evfmescent 
joys. And in lliis he does well ; for it is good to feel 
that life is not wlioliy usurped by cares for subsistence, 
and physical gratifications, but admits, in measures 
which may be indefinitely enlarged, sentiments and 
delights worthy of a higher being. This power of po- 
etry to refine our views of life and happiness, is more 
and more needed as society advances. It is needed to 
withstand the encroachments of heartless and artificial 
manners, which make civilization so tame and tminter* 
esting. It is needed to counteract the tendency of phys- 
ical science, which, being now sought, not, as formerly, 
for intellectual gratification, but for multiplying bodily 
comforts, requires a new developement of imagination, 
taste, and poetry, to preserve men from sinking into 
an earthly, material. Epicurean life. — Our remarks in 
vindication of poetry have extended beyond our original 
design. They have had a higher aim than to assert 
tlie dignity of Milton as a 'poet, and'that to eiide» 
and recommend this divine art to all who reverence 
and would cultivate and refine their nature. 







In delineating Milton’s character ; a!§ a poe^, we a 
saved the necessity of looking far for its distinguishing 
attributes. His name is almost identified with sublimity. 
„He is in truth the suhlimest of men.. He rises, not 
by effort or discipline, but by a native tendency and 
a godlike instinct, to the contemplation of objects of 
grandeur and awfulness. He alw'ays moves with u 
conscious energy. There is no subject so vast or ter- 
rific, as to repel or intimidate him. The overpowering 
grandeur of a theme kindles and attracts him. He 
enters on the description of the infernal regions with a 
fearless tread, as if he felt within himself a power to 
erect tlie prison-house of fallen' spirits, to encircle them 
wWi flames and horrors worthy of their crimes, to call 
forth from them shouts which should tear hell’s con- 
cave,” and to embody in their Chief an Archangel’s 
energies, and a Demon’s pride and hate. Even the 
#npendous conception of Satan seems never to oppress 
his faculties. This character of power rims through 
all Milton’s works. His descriptions of nature show a 
free and bold hand. He has no need of tlie minute , 
skill, which we prfeo in Cdwp#‘ or ,Critbbe. 

■ With a few strong or delicate touches, he impresses, 
as it were, his own mind on the scenes which he Would 
describe, and kindles the imagination of the gifted read- 
er’ -td clothe them with the same radiant hpes under 
which, 4hey appeared to bis own. . . \ ‘ 

This titribiite of power is universally felt to chatac- 
, I»ri2e Milton. His sublimity is in every man’s mouth, 
'li it felt that his poetry breathes a sensibility and ten- 
hardly surpassed by its sublimity ? We appre- 
liWlii that the grandeur of Milton’s mind has throwm 
iCifie shide over his milder beauties; and this it lias 
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done, not only by being more striking arid imposing, 
but by the tendency of vast mental energy to give a 
certain calmness to the expression of tenderness and 
deep feeling. A great mind is the master of its own 
enthusiasm, and does not often break out into those 
tumults, which pass with many for the signs of profound 
emotion. Its sensibility, though more intense and en- 
during, is more self-possessed, and less perturbed, than 
that of other men, and is therefore less observed and 
felt, except by those who understand, tlu’ough their own 
consciousness, the workings and utterance of genuine 
feeling. We might quote pages in illustration of the 
qualities here ascribed to Milton. Turn to ‘‘Comus,” 
•one of bis earliest productions. What sensibility breathes 
in tlie descriptions of the benigiited Lady’s singing, by 
Comus and the Spirit ! 

— Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast* 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hid<len residence : 

How sweetly did they lloat upon the wings 
Of silence j through iho empty -vaulted night, ^ 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled I I have oft heard 
My mother Circo with the Sirens three, 

Amidst the ilowery-kirtled Naiades, 

Culling their potent herlis, and baleful drugs, 

Who, as they sung, would take the prison’d sou! 

And lap it in Elysium ; Scylia wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention, 

And fell Chary bdis murmur’d soft applause : 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d the sense, 

And in sweet madness robh’d it of Itself ; 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now.” Linm £44 -SiA 
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Spirit. — At last a soft aid sokmn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distxlFd perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 

Was took ere she was ’ware, and wish cl she might 

Deny her nature, and be never more, 

Still to be so displaced. I ^^ as all ear, 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” L^nes 555-563. 

In illustration of Milton’s tenderness, we will open 
almost at a venture. 

“ Now Morn, her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 

Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient pearl, 

When Adam waked, so custom’d, for his sleep 
Was aery-light, from pure digestion bred, 

And temperate vapors bland, which th only sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan, 

Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough ; so much the more 
His wonder was to find unwaken’d Eve 
With tresses discomposed, and glowing cheek, 

As through unquiet rest : He, on his side 
Ijcaning half-raised, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour’d, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 

Shot forth peculiar graces ; then with voice 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 

Her hand soft touching, whisper’d thus ; Awake, 

My fairest, my espoused, my latest found. 

Heaven’s last best gift, my ever new delight. 

Awake ! the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us ; we lose tlie pritni, to mark how spring 
6nr fender plants, how blows the citron grove, 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 

How nature paints her colors, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom c.vtracting liquid sweet.” 

Par. Lost, B. r. lines 1 -25. 

“ So cheer’d he his fair spouse, and she was cheer’d, 
• But a gentle tear let fall 

FronH^r «ye, and wiped them with her hair ; 
Two'^^ej.pSsseions drops that ready stood, 
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Each m thmr crystal slaicc, he, er^ -fiicy fell; " ’ ' ’ 
Kiss’d, as the gracious signs of sweet remorse, 

And pious awe that fear’d to have odended.” 

Par. Poal, S, K Urns 129-*^ 155. 

From this very irnperiect view of the qualities of 
Milton’s poetry, we hasten to his great work, Para- 
dise Lost,” perhaps the noblest monument of human 
genius. The two first hooks, by universal consent, 
stand preihnment in sublimity. Hell and hell’s king 
have a terrible harmony, and dilate into new grandeur 
and awfulness, the longer we contemplate them. From 
one element, solid and liquid fire,” dhe poet has framed 
a world of horror and suffering, such as imagination had 
never traversed. But fiercer fiames tlian lliose which 


encompass Satan, burn in his own soul. Revenge, 
exasperated pride, consuming wrath, ambition, though 
fallen, yet unconquered by the thunders of the Omnip- 
otent, and grasping still at the empire of the universe, 
— these form a picture more sublime and terrible tlian 
hell. Hell yields to the spirit which it imprisons. The 
intensity bf its fires reveals the intenser passions and 
more vehement will of Satan ; and the ruined arcliangel 
gathers into himself the sublimity of the scene which 
surrounds him. This forms the tremendous interest of 
these w'onderful books. We see mind triuinpliant over 
the most terrible powers of nature. We see unutterable 
agony subdued by energy of soul. We have not indeed 
in Satan those bursts of passion, which rive the 
as well as shatter the outward frame, of Lear. Bat we 
haf e a depth of passion which only an archangel could 
manifest. ‘ ' The all-enduring, all-defying pride of Satan, 
assuming so majestically helFs^ hurhieg tlirone, 
coveting the diadem' wliich scorches his thimder-^bksted 





brow, is a creation requiHiig ijn its author alinost the 
spiritual energy with which he^ iiaVesis the fallen seraph. 
Some have doubted whether the moral effect of such 
delineations of the storms and terrible workings of the 
soul is good; whether the mterest felt in a spirit so 
transcendently evil as SataUi favors our sympathies 
with virtue. But our interest fastens, in this and like 
cases, on what is not evil We gaze on Satan with 
an awe not unmixed willi mysterious pleasui^e, as oh a 
rniracnious manifestation of the poicer of mmd. What 
chains us, as with a resistless spell, in such a character, 
is spiritual might made visible by the racking pains 
which it overpowers. There is something kindling and 
ennobling in the consciousness, however awakened, of 
the energy which resides in mind ; and many a virtnoiis 
man has borrowed new strength from the force, con- 
stancy, and dauntless courage of evil agents. 

Mikon^s description of Satan attests in various ways 
die power of his genius. Critics have often observed, 
that the great didicuity of his work was, to reconcile 
the spiritual properties of his supernatural beings with 
'titf'bdes of existenee, tthich hd is to 
ascribe to them. The diflicuky is too great for any 
genius wholly to overeoine, and we must acknowledge 
that Our enthusiasm is in some parts of the poem checked 
by i feeling of 'medngruity between the spiritual’ agent, 
tod his sphere and mode of agency. But we tfe 
whh no such chilling doifets and misgivings' ’M' '‘iWe, 
description of Satan in hell* ImaglnatiGn’ has here 
^eWeved its highest triumph, in imparting a character; 

and truth to its most daring creations. That 
world of 'horrors, though material, is yet so remote from 
oiir- ordihtrj.iafiire,, that a spiritual being, exiled feom 
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heaven, finds there an appropriate ^.Therejn, 

too, m indefiniteness in tlie description ol .Satan’s per- 
son, which excites without shocking the imagination, 
and aids us to reconcile, in our coiiception of him, a 
human form with his superhuman attributes* To the 
production of this e fleet, much depends on the first 
impression given by the poet ; for this is apt lo follow 
ns through the whole work ; and here we tliink Milton 
etninenily successful. The first glimpse of Satan is 
given us in the following lines, which, whilst too indefi- 
nite to provoke, and too sublime to allow, the scrutiny 
of the reason, fill the imagination of tlie reader with a 
form which can hardly be efiaced. 

Thus Satan, talking to his nean^st mate 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed ; his other pai’ts i)esides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 

Lay floating many a rood/* 

Ptir, L&sl, B, /, limB 186. 

/* Forthwith upright he rears fron^ off the poo! 

His mighty stature ; on each handthefiam^t, I’ 

Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, and, roll’d 
In billows, leave i’ the midst a horrid vale.” 

Lines 221 -224. 

' We have more which we would gladly say tlie 
delineation of Satan ; especially of the glimpses which 
are now and then given of his deep anguish and de- 
spair, and of the touches of better feelings which are 
• , skilfully thrown into the dark picture, both suited .pc! 
/Mdesigned to blend, without admiration, dread, and ’’ah- 
■ ' horrence^ a measure of that sympathy and Jniaresi, tvith 
; ,wkicl‘ every living, thinking being ought to he regarded, 
ini without which all other feingf ^tend to sin |nd 
.pain. ,But there is another topic which we cannot 

at ■ ■ ' ' ' 
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untouched. From hell we flee to Paradisej a region as 
lovely as hell is terrible, attd which, to those who do not 
know the universality of true genius, will apjiear doubly 
wonderful, when considered as the creation of the same 
mind, which had painted the infernal world. 

Paradise and its inhabitants are in sweet accord- 
ance, and together form a scene of tranquil bliss, which 
calms and soothes, whilst it delights, the imagination. 
Adam and Eve, just moulded by the hand and quick- 
ened by the breath of God, reflect in their countenances 
and forms, as tvell as minds, the intelligence, benignity, 
and happiness of their Author. Their new existence 
has the freshness and peacefulness of llie dewy morning. 
Their souls, unsated and untainted, lind an innocent 
joy in the youthful creation, which spreads and smiles 
around them. Their mutual love is deep, for it is 
the love of young, unworn, unexhausted hearts, which 
meet in each other the only human objects on whom 
to pour forth their fulness of affection ; and still it is 
serene, for it is the love of happy beings, w^ho know” not 
suffering even by name, whose innocence excludes not 
on!| tlie mmuits but the thought of jealousy and shame, 
TO&f ' in one another’s arms,” soarci^ 

dream of futurity, so blessed is their present being. 
We will not say that we envy our first parents ; for we 
feel' that Ahere may be higher Imppitiess %n ti^eirs, a’ 
btfipiness won through struggle with iijward' and ' out- 
foes, the happiness of power and moral 
the happiness of disinterested sacrifices and widprSfroad 
love, the happiness of boundless hope, and of «« thoughts 
wander through -eternity.^’ Still there are' tiines^ ^ 
wfefi',|he spirit, oppressed with pain,, worn with toil,,* 
‘lamnlt, rick at the sight of guilt, wounded 'm 
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ts love, baffled in m hope, and .trembliiag !n its faith, 
almost togs for the wings of a dove,, ’that it ifciight %’ 
away ’’ and take refnge amidst the shady bowers,’ the 
vernal airs,” the roses without thorns,” tlie (|uto 
the beauty, the loveliness of Eden. It is the contrast 
of this deep peace of Paradise with the storms of life, 
which gives to the fourth and fifth books of this poem 
a charm so irresistible, that not a few would soonet^ 
relinquish the two first books, with all their subiimity, 
than part with tliese. It has sometimes been said, 
that the English language has no good pastoral poetry. 
We would ask, in what age or country has the pas- 
toral reed breathed such sweet strains as are borne to 
us on ‘^^tlie odoriferous wings of gentle gales” from 
Milton’s Paradise ? 

We should not fulfil our duty, were we not to say one 
word on what has l)een justly celebrated, the harmony 
of Milton’s versification. His numbers liave the prime 
charm of expressiveness. They vary with, and answer 
to, the depth, or tenderness, or stibl Wly cbpcfi**., 

tions, and hold intimate alliance with the soul. 

Michael Angelo, in whose hands the marble was said 
to be flexible, he bends our language, which foreigners 
reproach vfSth hardness, into whatever. tons the 
demands. All the treasures of 'sweet and solemn sound 
are at Iiis coomianci. Words, harsh and discordant in 
the writings of less gifted men, flowthrough 
ry/ni a full stream of Itarrnony. This .power over^ 
guage is not to be ascribed to Milton’s miisicti atfi-rf tl 
bPtettg? to ihe soul. It is a 'gift or eKareto of geniusi 
which power to impress itself on whtliver k touches, 
and finds’ or.Tmmes, in sounds, mMiims, and material 
forms, correspondences and harmonies with its oiyn 
fervid thoughts and feelings. 
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We close our remarks on Milton’s poetry with oBser? 
ing, that it is characterized fey seriousness. Great arid 
various as are its merits, it does not discover all the 
variety of genius, tvhich we find in Shakspeare, whose 
imagination revelled equally in regions of mirth, beau- 
ty, and terror, now evoking spectres, now sporting 
with fairies, and now ‘‘ ascending the highest heaven 
of invention.” Milton was east on times too solemn 
and eventful, was called to take part in transactions 
too perilous, and had too perpetual need of the pres- 
ence of high thoughts and motives, to indulge himself 
in light and gay creations, even had his genius been 
more*flexible and sportive. But Milton’s poetry, though 
habitually serious, is always healthful, and bright, and 
vigorous. It has no gloom. He took no pleasure in 
drawing dark pictures of life ; for he knew by expe- 
mnce* dmt tliere is a power in the soul to transmute 
calamity into an occasion and nutriment of moral power 
and triumphant virtue. We find nowhere in his writ- 
ings that whining sensibility and exaggeration of mor- 
bid feeling, which makes so much of modern poetry 
•tfllBihating, ■ If he is not gay, he is not spir5t-bi:olien. 
His L’ Allegro ” proves, that he understood thoroughly 
the bright and joyous aspects of nature ; ^and in his 
where he was tempted to accumulate 
ihllgel of gloom, w^e loam, that the saddest views which 
''ha took of creation, are such as inspire OBly;p^tP 
musing or lofty contemplation. . . . 

, From Milton’s poetry, we turn tb his prose. We 
that the dust is beginning to be W'lped from 
fili pifd$©’ writings, and that the public are now learn- 
"the 'initiateci have long known, that .these 
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contam passages hardly itiferior .to , his bast poetry » 
and that they are throughout nmrked with the same 
vigorous mind which gave us Paradise Lost.’' The 
attention to these works has been discouraged by soma 
objections, on whicii we sliall bestow a few remarks. 

And first, it is objected to his prose writings, that 
the style is difficult and obscure, abounding in involu- 
tions, transpositions, and Latinisms ; that his protracted 
sentences exhaust and weary the mind, and loo often 
yield it no better recompense than confused and indis- 
tinct perceptions. We mean not to deny that these 
cliavges liave some grounds ; but they seem to us much 
exaggerated ; and, when we consider that the tlifficukles 
of Milton’s style have almost sealed up his prose writ- 
ings, we cannot but lament the fastidiousness and effeur- 
inacy of modern readers. We know that simplicity and 
perspicuity are important qualities of style ; but there 
are vastly nobler and more important ones, such as 
ohergy and richness, and m these, Milton 
passed-/ -The best style is not -tharwhleh fnw the 
most easily and in the sliortest time in possession 
writer’s naked tlioiiglits ; but tlmt which is tiie truest 
image of a great intellect, which convey s, fiily a|id 
ries far.tliest into other souls tho' concaptioiris 
ings of a profound and lofty spirit ^ To be universally 
intelligible is not the highest .merit ' A great mind can- 
not, without injurious constraint, shrink kself to ;l|to 
grasp of common passive readers, fts mim4 
i§] ^jfiree, bold, and majestic, and it ought not ^to te re- 
quired ,-to part with; these attributes, tliat tlia ipuliiliidc 
teaiy'keiCp' pace with it. A full .mind • will naturally 
overflow -in long sentences, and, in ihs-inoment of 
mtion, when ’ fhick-coming thoughts and images ero,wd 
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ttpoii itj will often pour them forth in a splendid coif 
fusion, dazyiing to common readers, but kindling to 
congenial- spirits. There are writings which are clear 
through their shallowness. We must not expect in tho 
ocean the transparency of the calm inland stream. For 
ourselves, we love what is called easy reading perhaps 
too well, especially in our hours of relaxation ; but we 
love, too, to have our faculties tasked by master spirits. 
We delight in long sentences, in which a great truths 
instead of being broken up into numerous periods, is 
spread out in its full proportions, is irradiated with 
variety of illustration and imagery, is set forth in a 
splendid affluence of language, and flows, like a full' 
stream, with a majestic harmony which fills at once the 
ear and the soul. Such sentences are worthy and noble 
manifestations of a great and far-looking mind, which 
grasps at once vast fields of thought, just as the natural 
eye takes in at a moment wide prospects of grandeur 
and beauty. We would not indeed have all composi- 
tions of this character. Let abundant provision be 
made .for 'Wtoimon iniellectv- -Let such w;riters m 
TO 'IbiCkred name, bring stewh' lphiteibph||j 
from heaven to earth. But let inspired genius, fulit''" 
its, higher function of lifting the prepared mind.. 
eiifo' to.beaveiK Impose upon it no strict laws, for ilf 
.kilftA" own’ best law.' Let it speak in its own ianguagey 
to . tones which suit its own ear. Let it not lay aside 
its natural port, or dwarf itself that it may be compre- 
hended by the surroimding multitude. If not urider- 
‘S|ood and ralislied now, let k place a generous con- 
other ages, and .'utter oracles which futurity 
We are led to these remarks, not merely 
fef '. .'llistificaiioii, but because our times seena 
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to' deaiaod them. Literature, we fearf'ii becoming too 
popular. The whole community ' is- now 'turned into' 
readers, and in dds we heartily rejoice ; and rveTojokc 
too that so much talent is employed in making knowl- 
edge accessible to all. We hail the general diflusion 
of intelligence as the briglitest feature of the present 
age. But good and evil are never disjoined ; and one 
bad consequence of the multitude of rea<lers is, tliat 
men of genius are loo anxious to please tlie multitude, 
and prefer a present shout of popularity to that less 
tumultuous, but deeper, more thrilling note of the trump 
of Fame, which resounds and grows clearer and louder 
through all future ages. 

We now come to a much more serious objoelion to 
Milton’s prose writings, and that is, that they are dis- 
figured by party spirit, coarse invective, and contro- 
versial asperity ; and here we are prepared to say, that 
there are passages in these works which every admirer 
of his character must earnestly desire to expunge. Mil- 
ton’s alleged virulence was manifested toward private 
and public foes. Tlie first, such as Salmasius and 
Morns, deserved no mercy. They poured out on his 
spotless character torrents of calumny, charging him 
with tlie blackest vices of the heart and the foulest eilor- 
mities of the life. It ought to be added, that the man- 
ners and spirit of Milton’s age justified a retaliation on 
such oflenders, which the more courteous, and, we will 
hope, more Christian spirit of the present, times will not 
tolerate. Still we mean not' to be his, apologists. Mil- 
ton, raised as ho was above his age, and fortified with 
the oorlsc'iousness of high virtue, ought to have beeiii 
both to his own and future times, an example of Chris- 
lian equanimity. In regard .to, the public enemies whom 
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lie assiiiledj we mean 'the despots m church and states 
and the corrupt Inslikitions which had stirred up a civil 
war, the general strain of his writings, though strong 
and stern, must exalt him, notwithstanding his occa- 
sional violence, among the friends of civil and religious 
liberty. That liberty was in peril* ’ Great evils were 
struggling for perpelulty, and could only be broken down 
by great power. Milton felt that interests of infinite 
mojuenl; were at stake ; and who will blame him for 
binding himself to them W'ith die whole ciU3rgy of his 
great mind, and for defending them with fervor and 
vehemence ? We must not mistake Christian beoevo- 
lenee, as if it had but one voice, that of soft entreaty 
It cim speak in piercing anti awful tones. There is 
constantly going on in our world a conflict between good 
and evil. The cause of human nature has aUvays to 
wmtk with foes. AH improvement is a victory won 
by struggles. It is especially true of those great pe- 
riods ^vhicli have been distinguished by revolatioiiKS in 
government and religion, and from which wo date the 
most rapid movements of the human mind, that they 
have been sigmdi 2 ;cd by conflict. Thus Christianity 
convulsed tlie world and grow up amidst storms ; and 
the Kefornmiion of Luther wuis a signal to universal 
war ; and Liberty in both worlds has encountered oj)- 
jposiiion, over wiiieh -she has triumplted only through 
her own iinrnorlal energies. At sucli periods, men, 
gifit'd vUtli great power of thought and loftiness of sen- 
timant, are especially summoned to tlie conlliet wifii 
evil Tiiey hear, os it tvere, in their own imigiumimitj 
and generous aspirations, the voice of a divinity ^ and 
thus commissioned, ami burning with a passionate (leva- 
lion to truth aiMi free'dom, iliey must and will speak with 
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an iiidlgnarit energy, and they ought not to be ineastircd 
by the standard of ordinary niinc^, in ordinary limes* 
Men of nail mil softness and ihnidity, of a sine -to but 
efieminale viriue, will be apt to look on these bolder, . 
hardier spirits, us violent, perturbed, and uncharilubie ; 
and the charge will not be wiiolly groundless. Ihit that 
deep feeling of evils, which is necessary to eliectuai con- 
flict with them, and which marks God’s most powerful 
messengers to mankind, cannot breathe itself in soft and 
tender accents. The dee])iy moved soul will speak 
strongly, and ought to speak so as to move and shake 
nations. 

We iiave odered tliesc remarks as strongly applicable 
to Milton. He reverenced and loved lunaan nature, 
and attached himself to its great interests with a fervor 
of which only such a mind was capable. He lived in 
one of those solemn periods wliich d(3teriniDe the char- 
acter of ages to come. His spirit was stirred to its 
very cenire by the presence of danger. He lived in 
the midst of the battle. That the ardor of Ins spirit 
sometimes passed die bounds of wisdom and charity, 
and poured fortli unwarrantable inveclivc, we see ami 
lament. ]5ut llie purity and loftiness of his mind break 
forth amidst Ills bitterest invectives. We see a noble 
nature still We see, that no feigned love of trutli and 
freedom was a covering for selfishness and malignity. 
He did indeed love and adore imcornipted religion, 
and intellectual liberty, and let his name be enrolled 
among their truest champions. Milton has told us, in 
his own noble style, that he entered on his principal 
controversy with Episcopacy reluctantly, and only 
through a deep conviction of duty. The introduction 
to the second book of his “Reason of Church Gov- 
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eruinciii’’^ shows us the workings of his mind on tins 
sulyert, am! is his best vindication from the charge we 
arc now repeHing. lie says ; 

Surely to every good and peaceable man, it most ii: 
niilare needs be a iialeful thing, to be the displcaser and 
molester of thousands ; much better w'ould it like him, , 
douhtless, to be the messenger of gladness and conteut- 
ment, which is his chief intended business to all mankind, 
but that they resi.^^t and oppose their own true happiness, 
fhil \vh(m (hu\ commands to lake the trump.et, and hUnv 
a do!(»rous or a jarring blast, it lies not iu man’s will w'hat 

he shall say, or what he shall comx'al This I 

foresee, that shouhi the church bo brought under heavy 
O]ipre.ssion, ami tjod have given me ability the while to 
reason against that man that should be the author of so 
foul a deed, or sbouid she, by blessing from above on the 
industry and courage of faithful men, change this her dis- 
tracted estate into better days, without the least further- 
ance or contribution of those fenv talents which God at 
that present had lent me ; I ihre&ee what stories 1 vshouki 
hear within myself, all my life after, of discourage and re- 
proach. *Tiinort>n8 jmd ungrateful, the church of God is 
now again at the fo(»t of her insulting emmiies, and thou 
bewaifest ; what inaftors it for thee or thy bewailing r 
When time was, thou couldst not find a syllable of all that 
llnui hast read or studied, to utter in her behalf. Yc?t ease 
«id lebure ■was given thee for thy retired thoughts, out 
of the sweat of otlier men. Thou hadst the diligence, 
the parts, the hlnguag<^ of a man, if a vain subject were 
to lie atlorocd or beautilied ; but when the (uiuse of God 
and his church was to be pleaded, hir wliich purpose that 
tongue was givem thee wiiich thou hast, God ^ listened if 
he could hear thy voice among his zealous sdWiints, but 
dioii w’ert dumb as a t)ca8l ; from hetiucforward be that 
which thine own brutish silence hath made time.* ..... 
Blit rir»w, by this little diligence, mark wdmt a privilege I 
have gained w^ith good men and saints, to claim my right 
of lamciiling the tribulations of the chui'ch, if she should 
«iifici% when others, timt have ventuiaul nothing for her 
sake, have not the honor to -he admitted mourners. But, 
if srm till up her clrof)ping head and prosper, among those 
timi tsiive something more than washed her welfare, I have 
my churre-r and freehold of rejoicing to mo and my heirs. 
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Concerning therefore this wafward siibject against 
prelaty, the touching whereof is so.distastoJui and di.^(|uict- 
€>iisS to a number of men, as by what hath been sold 1 nuiy 
deserve of charitable readers to be credited, tinit neither 
envy nor gall hath ciitered me upon tliis controversy, hut 
the enforcement of conscience only, a!id a preventive fear 
lest the omitting of this duty should be against me, when 
I would store up to myself the good provision of peaceful 
hours/’ — VoL L pp. 139— 141,*' 

He then goes on to speak of his consciousness of 
[)ossessing groat poetical powers, which he was most 
anxious to ciilli\'ate* Of these he speaks thus rnag« 
pjlicenlly ; — 

“These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the 
inspiiHul gift of God rarely bestowmd, hut yet to sfome, 
thougli most abuse, in every nation ; and are of power, 
— to imbreed and clicrish in a great people the seeds of 
virtue, and public civility, to allay the perturbations of 
the mind, and set the atfections in right tune; to celebrate 
in glorious aud lofty hymns the throne and equipage of 
(jod’s alrniglitiuess, and what he works, and what he siif- 
lers to be wrought w'illi high providelnuj in his church ; 
to sing victori^ms agonies of martyrs and saints, the deeds 
and triumphs of just and pious nations, doing valiantly 
through fuilh against the enemies ot‘ Christ ; to deplore 
the gemo’al relapses of kingdoms and states from pisticus 
rmd God's Into worship ; iasti\% wdmtsoover in religion is 
holy and sublime, in virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever 
hatli passion or admiration in ail the changes of that 
whicls is called fortune from witliout, or the wily suhliitic^s 
and relluxes of man’s thoughts from within ; all tliese 
things wiiii a solid and treulublo sjnootlmoss to paint out 
and di‘sc.ribo/’ - — VoL L pp. 145, I4d. 

He then gives infnnaiioris of his having proposed lo 
Ifmiself a great poetical work, “a work,’’ he says, — 

Not to be raised from the heat of youth, or the vapors 
of wines, like that wdtich flows at waste from the pen of 

* From tlw ktroilnctioii to tbe second book of**' The llcmmi of Cliurdi 
Government/^ VoL i, pp» 137, >&e. of ** A Seketion from llie Knglisli 
Prose Workis of John Boston, 182C/^ to which aii our referencet 

»re made* 
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parusito, Bor ta be obtaii . y devoiit prayer 

He !l«« closes .vilh a passage, showing from what 
principles he forsook these dclightl.il stnehes lor con- 

^'rrLL7hcrel,yto make it manifest with what small 
wiliingnV.ss I endure to "Utari- 

'‘'’'"‘M’a" nua\‘oni;.k.nt tluu.ghls, ?o embark 

zl“: i*: now •" > "» “ !>■;>' “ '»t 

ease. iml lighten the ditlicnlt labors "‘J; 

he m tr’ihmr strait nerinre or split his faith I thongh 
?t Iw r o 'r.‘lcrahla..ieless silence before the sacred 
nflice of siuLking. bonglit and begun with servitude am! 
forswearing.” — f ol- f- '/'• kW. 

These passage-s, rcjilcte with ^Milton’s genius and 
erealncss of so'nl, show ns the inllueneos and motives 
under which his iivose works were written, and helii^ us 
to interpret passages, which, if taken sejiaratoly, might 
jiMify ns in nscn'bing io him a character of excessive 
iiiiiigfualioB ruKl scorn. 

most cc*le!>ratf^d prose work is bis Areopa- 
|j;!!ifa, or a Speech for the Liberty oi L nliccnsed Print- 
iitff,” a noble work indeed, a precious manual of free- 
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rfoni, an arsenal of immortal weapons for the defence 
of mari^s highest prerogative, intellectual lihcuy. His 
lieformation in England’’ and ‘Gleason of Chtirch 
(Jovernineut ” arc the niost important lhe(doglcal trea- 
tises published during his life. They were his earliest 
prose compositions, and thrown oil' witli much haste, 
and on these accounts are more chargeable with defects 
of style, than raiy other of his waatings. But these, with 
all their defects, abound in strong and elevated thought, 
and in power and felicity of exjsression. Tiieir great 
blemisli is an inefjuality of style, ofteii springing from 
die conflict and opposition of the impulses under whhdi 
he wrote. It is not iincomnion to llnd, in the same 
sentence, his aliluent genius pouring forth inaguificent 
images and expressions, and suddenly his deep scorn for 
his opponents, suggesting and throwing into the midst 
of this splendor sarcasms and degratiing comparisons 
altogether at variance with the general strain. From 
tliis cause, and from negligeiK’c, many powerful passages 
in his prose writings are marred by an incongruous mix- 
ture of uuwordiy allusions and phrases. In the close 
of liis first work, that on Reformat ion in England,” 

he breaks out into an invocation and prayer to the Sii- 
))reme Being, irmn which w'o extract a passage contain- 
h’lg a remarkable intimation of his Iiaving medilated 
some great poetical enterprise from his earliest years, 
mid giving full promise of that grandeur of thought and 
language which characterizes Paradise Lost.” Hav- 
ing “lifted up his hands to that eternal and propitious 
Throne, where nothing is readier tlian grace and refuge 
to the distresses of mortal suppliants,” and bcsouglit 
Ood to perfect the work of civil and religious deliver- 
ance begun in England, he proceeds thus ; — 

3 # 
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“ Tlie»j amidst tlie by mat aad ballelajahs of 

me may perhaps be heard offering at high strains^ in 
m\f mil lofty measures, to sing and celebrate thy divine 
mercies, and marvellous judgments in this land throughout 
all ages, whereby this great and warlike nation, instructed 
aiul Inured to the fervent and continual practice of trutb 
ami. righteousness, and casting far from her the rags of hei 
old vices, may press on hard to that high and happy 
cfndlation to be found the soberest, wisest, and most 
Christian people at that day, when Thou, the eternal and 
shortly expected King, shait open the clouds to judge the 
several kingdoms of the world, and, distributing national 
honors and rewards to rdigioiis and just commonwealths^ 
shaft put an end to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming thy 
universal and mild monarchy through heaven and earth ; 
where tfitey undoubtedly, that by their labors, counsels, 
and prayers, have been earnest for the common good of 
rcllfton and their country, shall receive, a, hove thc^ inferior 
orders of the blessed, the regal addition of principalities, 
legions, and thrones into tlieir glorious titles, and, in 
iiipereminenee of beatitlc vision, progressing the dateless 
and trrev<duble circ](» of eternity, shall clasp inseparable 
hands with joy and bliss, in overmeasure for ever.*’ 

Vol, I pp, G9, 70. 

We have not time to speak of Milton’s political 
tmiises* We close our brief remarks on his prose 
Wilittgs, with ref Offlfiiending them to all who can 'enj,O0| 
great beauties in the tieighbourhood of great faults, and 
who would learn the compass, energy, arid richness of 
0iir kngiiaga ; and still more do we recommend them to 
those, who desire to nourish in their breast inagnaniini- 
ly of sentiment and an imcpierichabla'love of freedom. 
Tiiey bear the impress, of that seal by which genius dis- 
tinguishes Its product inns from tvorks of learning and 
The groat and decisive test of genius is, that it 
calif'forlh pa ircr in the souk of others. It not merely 
givc'l''%iiimicc!gc, but breathes energy. There are 
iiotliors^ iiid among these holds the liigliesf 
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rank, in approaching whom we are conscious of an 
access of intellectual strength. A virtue goes 
from them. "We discern more clearly^ not merely be- 
cause a new light is tlirown over objects, but because 
our own vision is strengthened. Sometimes a single 
word, spoken by the voice of genius, goes far into tim 
heart. A hint, a suggestion, an undefined delicacy of 
expression, teaches more than we gather from volumes 
of less gifted men. The works which we should chiefly 
study, are not those which contain the greatest fund of 
knowledge, but which raise its into sympathy with the 
intellectual energy of the author, and tlirougii which 
a great mind multiplies itself, as it were, in the reader. 
Milton’s prose works are imbued as really, if not as 
thoroughly, as his poetry, w^ith this quickening power, 
and they will richly reward those who are receptive of 
this influence. 

We now leave the writings of Milton to offer a few 
remarks on bis moral qualities. His moral character 
was as strongly marked as his intellectual, and it may 
be expressed in one word, magnanimity. It was in 
harmony with his poetry. He had a passionate love 
of the higher, more commanding, and majestic virtues, 
and fed his youthful mind with meditations on the per- 
fection of a human being. In a letter written to an 
Italian friend before his thirtieth year, and translated 
by Hayley, we have this vivid picture of his aspirations 
after virtue ; • — 

^*As to other points, what God may have detormioed 
for me I know not ; but this I know, that if bo ever in- 
stilled an intense love of moral beauty into the breast of 
any man, he has instilled it into mine. Ceres, in the fa- 
ble, pursued not her daughter with a greater keenness of 
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inquiry, than I day and night the idea of perfection. 
Hence, wherever I find a, man despising the false esti- 
mates of tile vulgar, and daring to aspire, in sentiment, 
language, and conduct, to what the highest wisdom, 
through every age, has taught us as most excellent, to 
him 1 unite myself by a sort of necessary attachment ; 
and if I am so inlluenced by nature or destiny, that by 
no exertion or labors of my own I may exalt myself to this 
summit of worth and honor, yet no poivers of heaven or 
earth W'ili hinder me from looking with reverence and af- 
fection upon those, who have thoroughly attained this glo- 
ry, or ap|H:arc(! engaged in the successiul pursuit of it/* 

Ills Connis was written in lus twenty-sixth year, 
aiid on reading tliis ex(|iiisde work our admiration is 
awakened, not so ninch by observing how the whole 
spirit of poetry had descended on hitn at that early age, 
as by witnessing how his whole youthful soul was pene- 
trated, awed, and lifted up by the austere charms, ^^the 
radiant light,” the invincible power, the celestial peace 
of saintly virtue. He reverenced moral purity and ele- 
vation, not only for its own sake, but as the insjiirer of 
intellect, and es[ieciiiily of the higher efforts of poetry. 

1 was confirmed,” he says, in his usual noble style, — 

, / ^ ’I wfti confirmed in this opinion ; that he who would 
tidt be friwlrate of his hope to write well hereafter in law- 
dallle things, ought himself to be a true poem ; that is, 
$, composition and pattern of the best and honorahl^si^, 
things; not presuming to sing of high praises of heroic 
iiliMi or Ihriumii cities, unless he have in liimself the expe- 
rience and the practice of all that which b praiseworthy/* 

voL I pp, mi 

We learn from his w'orks, that he used his ' miihifati- 
oiis reading lo build up tvjthin liims^df tins reverence 
for virtue. Ancient history, the sublime musings of 
Plain, and the ■ heroic self-abandomneid of chivahy, 
joined ' tlteir influences with prophets and apostles, in 
bkifing him everlastingly in willing iiomage” ,io the 
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great, the honorable, and the lovely in character. A 
remarkable passage to this effect, we quote from his 
account of his youth ; — 

‘‘ I betook me among those lofty fables and romances, 
which recount, in solemn cantos, the deeds of knighthood 
founded by our victorious kings, and from hence had in 
renown over all Christendom. There I read it in tiie oath 
of every knight, that he should defend to the expense of 
his best blood or of his lif if it so befell him, the honor 
and chastity of virgin or matron ; from whence even then 
I learned what a noble virtue chastity sure must !)e, to 
the defence of which so many worthies by sucli a dear ad- 
venture of themselves, had sworn So that even 

these, books which to many others have been the fuerof 
wontonness and loose living, I cannot think how, unless 
by divine indulgence, proved to me so many incitements, 
as you have heard, to the love and steadfast observation 
of virtue,’’ — Vol. L pp, 238, 239. 

All Milton’s habits were expressive of a refined and 
self-denying character. When charged by his unprin- 
cipled slanderers with licentious habits, he thus gives 
an account of his morning hours ; — 

‘‘ Those morning haunts are where they should be, at 
home ; not sleeping, or concocting the surfeits of an ir- 
regular feast, but up and stirring, in winter oilen ere the 
sound of any bell awake men to labor, or devotion ; in 
summer as oft with the bird that first rouses, or not much 
tardier, to read good authors, or cause them to he read, 
till the attention be weary or memory have its full fraught; 
then with useful and generous labors preserving the body’s 
health and hardiness, to render lightsome, clear, and not 
lumpish obedience to the mind, to the cause of religion, 
and our country’s liberty, when it shall require firm hearts 
in sound bodies to stand and cover their stations, rather 
than to see the ruin of our protestation, and the enforce- 
ment of a slavish life/’ — Fbl, i. p. 233, 

We have enlarged on the strictness and loftiness of 
Milton’s virtue, not only from our interest in the sub-^ 
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jcct, but tliat %ve may put to sbanie and silence, those 
tium who make genius an apology for vice, and take 
the sacred fire, kindled by God within tliem, to inflame 
meids passions, and to minister to a vile sensuality. 

Wc see Milton’s greatness, of mind in his fervent 
and constant atiacliment to liberty. Freedom, in all 
its forms and branches, was dear to him, but especially 
freedom of tbougbt and speech, of conscience and wor- 
ship, freedom to seek, profess, and propagate truth. 
The liberty of ordinary politicians, which protects 
men’s outward rigiits, and removes restraints from the 
pursuit of properly and outward good, fell very short 
of tliat for w'hieli Milton lived, and was ready to die. 
The tyranny which ha hated most was that, which 
broke the intellectual and moral power of the com- 
munity. Th(3 worst feature of the institutions which 
he assailed was, that they fettered the mind. He felt 
\vithin himself, that tlie human mind had a prinedpie of 
perpeiual growth, that it was essentially ililTusive and 
marie for progress, mid he wished every ciiain broken, 
that it miglit run the race of truth and virtue with 
inereasiug ardor and success. Tins attachment ^ to a 
gpiritual arul refined freedom, which never forsook him 
in the hottest controversies, contributed greatly to pro- 
ftet Ills getikis, imagination, taste, and sensibility, frkioli 
the withering and polluting influences of public station, 
and of the ruga of parties. It threnv a hue of poetry 
over pclii'a*s, end gave a sublime reference to his service 
of the fommomvcnlih. The fact tliat Milton, in that 
Itciriii)' day, and amidst the trials of public ollice, kept 
his high faculties imdepraved, was a proof of no com- 
KiOfi 'ircitness. Politics, however they make the in- 
te!lcc;| tctivCi sagacious, and inventive, within a cer** 
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tain sphere, generally extinguish its thirst for universal 
truth, paralyze sentiment and imagination, corrupt liie 
simplicity of the mind, destroy that confidence in hu- 
man virtue, which lies at the foundation of philanthropy 


and generous sacrifices, and end in cold and prudent 


selfishness. Milton passed through a revolution, which, 
in its last stages and issue, was peculiarly fitted to damp 
enthusiasm, to scatter the visions of hope, and to Infuse 
doubts of the reality of virtuous principle ; and yet the 
ardor, and moral feeling, and enthusiasm of his youth 
came forth unhurt, and even exalted, from the trial. 

Before quitting the subject of Milton’s devotion to 


liberty, it ought to be recoi*ded, that lie wrote Ids cele- 


brated Defence of the People of England,” after 
being distinctly forewarned by his physicians, that the 
effect of this exertion would be the utter loss of sight. 
His reference to this part of his history, in a short 
Boetical effusion, is too characteristic to be withheld. It 
IS inscribed to Cyriac Skinner, the fiiend to whom he 
appears to have confided his lately discovered Trea- 
tise on Christian Doctrine,” 


. ** Cyriac, this three years day these eyes, though clear. 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, ■ 

Berefi; of light, their seeing have foi*got. 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
"Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot ,, 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Riglit onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 

The conscience, Friend, to have lost them overplled 
In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world’s vain 
mask,’ ■ ' 

Content though blind, had I no better guide.” ^ 

Somd XMl 
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■We see Milton’s masnanimity m the circumstau^c» 
under which » Paradise Lost ” was written. It was not 
in prosperity, in honor, and anndst triumphs, hut m 
disappointment, desertion, and in what the world calls 
disgmce, that he composed that work, i he with 

he had identified himself, had failed. His friends 
were scattered ; liberty was trodden under foot ; and 
her devoted champion was a by-word among the tri- 
umphant royalists. But it is the prerogative of true 
greatness to glorify itself in adversity, and to medi ate 
and execute vast enterprises in defeat. Milton, fallen 
in outward condition, afflicted with blindness, disap- 
pointed in his best hopes, applied himself with_ charac- 
teristic energy to the suhliinest achievement of intellect, 
solacing himself with great thoughts, with splendid crea- 
tions, and with a prophetic confidence, that, however 
selected in his own ago, he was framing in his works a 
bond of union and fellowship with the illustrious spirits 
6f a briglitor day. We delight to contemplate him m 
his retreat luid last years. To the passing spectator, 
he seemed fallen and forsaken, and his blindness was 
rffttMiebcd as a judgment from God. But ^(pgh 
sighttess, ho lived in light. His inw^d, «to%ed 
through universal nature, and his imagiti#.tK>n shed on 
it brighter beams than the sun. Heaven, - and hell, and 

paradise were open to him. He visited past ages, and 
gathered rouml him ancient sages and heroes, prophets 
and apostles, brave knights and gifted hards. As he 
looked forward, ages of liberty dawned and rose to his 
view, uitd he felt that he was about to bequeath to them 
■^‘.ifiteitBnce of genius, ■“ which would not fade away,” 
live in the memory, reverence, and love,- of 
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We hare enlarged on Bliiton’s ctoraeter, not only 
from the pleasure of payixig that sacred debt whicii the 
mind owes to hiin who has quickened and delighted it, 
but from an apprehension that Milton has not yet reaped 
his due harvest of esteem and veneration. The mists 
which the prejudices and bigotry of Johnson spread 
over bis bright name, are not yet wholly scattered, ihoiigli 
fast passing away. We wish not to disparage Johnson. 
We could find no pleasure in sacrificing one great man 
to the mams of another. But we owe it to Milton and 
to other illustrious names, to say, that Johnson has 
■failed of the highest end of biography, wiiicii is to give 
immortality to virtue, and to call forth fervent admira- 
tion towards those who have shed splendor on past ages. 
We acquit Joimson, however, of intentional misrepre- 
sentation. He did not, and could not, appreciate Milton. 
We doubt whether two other minds, having so little in 
common as those of which we are now speaking, can be 
found in the higher walks of literature. Johnson was 
great in his omi sphere, but that sphere was compara- 
tively of the earth,” whilst Milton’s was only inferior 
to that of angels. It was customary, in the clay of 
Johnson’s glory, to call him a giant, to class him- with a 
mighty, but still an earth-born race. Blilton we siiould 
rank among seraphs. Johnson’s mind acted chiefly on 
man’s actual condition, on the realities of life, on the 
•springs of hnmrm action, on the passions which now 
agitate society, and he seems hardly to have dreamed 
of a higher state of the human mind than was then ex- 
hibited. Milton, on the other hand, burned with a deep, 
yet mlfA li^ve of moral grandeur and ■ celestial purity. 
He thought, not 'so much of what maiv is, as of what he 
might become. His own mind wag a revelation to him 
VOL. I. 4 ■ : 
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of a higher condition of humanity, and to promote this 
bo thJrsted and toiled for freedom, as the element for the 
growth and improvement of his nature. — In religion 
Johnson was gloomy and inclined to superstition, and 
on the subject of government leaned towards absolute 
power ; and the idea of reforming either, never entered 
his mind but to disturb and provoke it. The church 
and the civil polity, under which be lived, seemed to hiiu 
perfect, unless he may have thought that the former 
would be improved by a larger infusion of Romish rites 
and doctrines, and the latter by an enlargement of the 
royal prerogative. Hence a tame acquiescence in the 
present forms of religion and government marks bis 
works* ■ Hence we find so little in bis writings which is 
electric and soul-kindling, and which gives the reader a 
consciousness of being made for a state of loftier thought 
and feeling than the present. Milton’s whole soul, on the 
contrary, revolted against the maxims of legitimacy, 
hereditary faith, and servile reverence for established 
power. He could not brook ilie bondage to whicii men 
bad bowed for ages, Reformation ” was the first word 
of public warning which broke from his youthful lips, 
and the hope of it was the solace of his declining years. 
The difference between Milton and Jcimson may bo 
traced, not only in tliese great features of mind, but hi 
tireir whole characters* Milton was refined and spirit- 
ual in bis habits, temperate almost to absteinioiisoess, 
mi refosbed Mmself after intellectual effort by music. 
_«|o|wciti inclined to more sensual deliglits, Blilton was 
exquisitely alive to the outward creation, to sounds, 
motions, and forms, to natural beauty and grandeur. 
Jofiiisoii, through defe<;t of physical organization, if . tm 
through clecj5er deficiency, \mi little susceptibility . of 
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these pare and delicate pleasures, and would not have 
exchanged the Strand for the vale of Tempo or the 
gardens of the Hesperides. How could Johnson be 
just to Milton ! Tiie comparison, which we have in- 
stituted, has compelled us to notice Johnson’s defects. 
But we trust we are not blind to his merits. His stately 
march, his pomp and power of language, his strength 
of thought, his reverence for virtue and religion, his 
vigorous logic, Ills practical wisdom, his insiglit into the 
s])rings of human action, and the solemn patlios which 
occasionally pervades his descriptions of life and his 
rererences to his own history, command our willing 
admiralioiu That he wanted enthusiasm and creative 
imagination and lofty sentiment, was not iiis fault. 
We do not blame him for not being Milton. We love 
iiitellectiial power in all its forms, and delight in the 
variety of mind. "We blame him only that liis passions, 
prejudices, and bigotry engaged him in the unworthy 
task of obscuring tine brighter glory of one of the most 
gifted and virtuous men. We would oven treat what 
we deem the faults of Johnson with a teudeniess ap- 
proaching respect ; for they were results, to a degree 
which man cannot estimate, of a diseased, irritable, 
nervous, unhappy physical temperament, and belonged 
to the body more than to the mimb We only ask tlje 
friends of genius not to put their faith in Johnson’s 
delineations of it. His biographical works are tinged 
with his notoriously strong prejudices, and, of all his 

Lives,” we hold that of Milton to be the most apoc- 
ryphal. 

We here close our general remarks on Milton's in- 
iellGctua! and moral qualities. , We venerate him as a 
ms.n of genius, but still more as a man of magnanimity 




' We coim mm to the exammsitioe of the oewiy ais- 

covered “Treatise on Christian Doctrine.” This 
work, we have said, owes its cliief interest to Ae char- 
acter of its author. From its very nature, it cannot 
eiMge tmd fix general attention. It consists very 
natieh of coHections of texts of Scripture, which, how- 
ever exciting in their proper places, are read with little 
thowglit or emotion when taken from their ordinary 
cowrexkffi, and marshalled under systematic heads. 
Mtltcm aims to give us tlie doctrines of revelation m 
its own words. We have them in a phraseology long 
familiar to ns, and we are disappointed ; for we expected 
to sw them, not m die langua^ of the Bihle, hut as 
in the mind of Milton, modified by his pecufiar 
iateilect at'd sensibility, eoinbitted nnd embodied, widi 
Ids various knowledge, illiistratod by the analogies. 
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t!icm ; and these we value highly for the vigor and in- 
dependence of inteliect with which they are impressed. 
Tlie work is plain and unambitious in style. Its ciiar- 
acterislics are a calm earnestness, and that profound 
veneration for Scripture, which certain denominations 
of Christians, who iiave little congeniality with Milton, 
seem to claim as a monopoly. 

liis introduction is worthy every man’s attention, as 
E deliberate, mild assertion of the dearest right of hu- 
man nature, that of free inquiry. 

‘Mf I commurucale the result of my inquiries to the 
world at large ; if, as God is my witness, it be with a 
friendly and benignant feeling towards mankind, that I 
readily give as wide a circulation as possible to what I 
esteem my !)cst and richest possession, I hope to meet 
with a candid reception from all parties, and that none at 
least will take unjust ofleiice, even though many things 
should be brought to light, which will at once be seen to 
differ from certain received opinions. I earnestly beseech 
all lovers of truth, not to cry out that the church is thrown 
into confusion by that freedom of discussion and inquiry, 
which is granted to the schools, and ought certainly to be 
refused to no believer, since we are ordered to prom ail 
thinffSi and since the daily progress of the light of truth is 
productive, far less of disturbance to the church, than of 
illumination and edification,” — VoL I. pp. 5, 6. 

“ It has also been my object to make it appear from the 
opinions I shall be found to have advanced, whether new 
or old, of how much consequence to the Christian religion 
is the liberty, not only of winnowing and sifting every 
doctrine, but also of thinking and even writing respect- 
ing it, according to our individual faith and persuasion ; 
an inference which will be stronger in proportion to the 
weight and importance of those opinions, or rather in pro- 
portion to the authority of Scripture, on the abuiurant 
testimony of which they rest. Without this liberty there 
is neither religion nor gospel, — force alone prevails, by 
which it is disgraceful for the Christian religion to be 
supported. Without this liberty we are still enslaved, 
not indeed, as formerly, under the divine law, but, what 
4 # 
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On that great subject, the character of God, Miltow 
has given notlung particularly worthy of notice, except 
that he is more disposed, than Christiana m general, to 
conceive of tte Bn^eme Being under the forms and 
affections of liuman nature. 

M If God httbitually assign to himself the 

rtf mnn wlw should we be afraid of attnbutmg to 
hiui what he' attributes to himself, so long as what is im- 

-hen viewed 

Lirselves, Im considered as most omnplete and excelkn 
wlieuever it is imputed to God. — foL L -^3* 

Milton is not the first Cliristian who has thought to- 
render the Supreine Being more interesting by giving 
him human shape. We doubt the wisdom of dns expe- 
dient. To spiritualize oiw conceptions of him seems 
W HS the true process for strengthening our intimacy 
with Irim; for in this way only can wc tliiiik of him as 
irrimodiatcly jw-bciU to our minds. As far as wo give 
him a material form, we must assign to him a place, and 
that place will ahnost necessarily be a distant^ one, and 
we »h»i! wwove him from the soul, which is his 
true temple. Bttsidos, a definite form^ clashes witlr 
God’s infinity, which is liis supreme distinction and on 
no aecotmt to be oliscurctl ; for, strange as it may seeno 
to rtwso wl» know not their own nature, tins incom- 
prehensible attribute is that which above all things 
fonstitiites the correspondence or adaptation, if we 
inav so speak, of God to the human mind. 

iu tR-ating of God’s efficiency, Milton sircnuoiisly 
{maintains human freedom, in opposition to the Cal- 
rinistio doctrine of predestination. He maintains, that 
God’s decrees do not encroach on moral liberty ; for 
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our free agency is the very object decreed and predcs* 
lined by the Creator. He maintains^ that some of tjie 
passages of Scripture, which speak of election, arc to 
be imderslood of an election to outward privileges, not 
to everlasting life ; and that in other texts, which relate 
to the future state, the election spoken of is not an 
arbitrary clioice of individuals, but of that class or 
descriptions of persons, be it large or small, who shall 
comply with the prescribed terms of salvation ; in other 
words, it is a conditional, not an absolute election, and 
such that every individual, if he wall, may be included 
in it. Milton has so far told us truth. W e wish that 
we could add, that he had thrown new light on free 
agency. This great subject has indeed baffled as yet 
the deepest thinkers, and seems now to be consigned, 
ivith other sublime topics, under the sweeping denomi- 
nation of metaphysics,” to general neglect. But let 
it not be given up in despair. The time is coming, 
when the liuman intellect is to strike into new fields, 
and to view itself and its Creator and the universe 
from new positions, and we trust, that the darkness 
which has so long hung over our moral nature will be 
gradually dispersed. This attribute of free agency, 
through wfflich an intelligent being is strictly and prop- 
erly a cause, an agent, an originator of moral good or 
moral evil, and not a mere machine, determined by out- 
ward influences, or by a secret, yet resistless effic/iency 
of God, which virtually makes Him the author and solo 
author of all human actions, — this moral freedom, which 
's the best imago of the creative energy of ili,e Deity, 
seems to us the noblest object of philosophical im'cs- 
tigation. However questioned and darkened by a host 
of metaphysicians, it is recognised in the common con- 
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sciousBCss of every human being. It is the ground of 
responsibility, the fountain of moral feeling. It is in- 
volved in all oioral judgments and affections, and thus 
gives to social life its whole interest ; whilst it is the 
chief tie between the soul and its Creator. The fact 
that philosophers have attempted to discard free agency 
from their explanations of moral phenomena, and to 
subject ail human action to necessity, to mechanical 
causes, or other extraneous influences, is proof enough, 
that the science of the mind lias as yet penetrated little 
benealli the surfacie, that the depths of the soul are still 
unexplored. 

Milton naturally passes from his chapter on the Su- 
preme Being, to the consideration of those topics which 
I’lave always been connected with this part of theology ; 
wa mean, the character of Jesus Christ, and the nature 
of the Holy Spirit. All our readers are probably 
aware, that Milton has here declared Imnsclf an Anti- 
trinitarian, and strenuously asserted the strict and 
proper unity of Ood, His chapter on “ Tlie Son of 
C'od ’ is tl» most ekbortta one in the work. His 

Profaiory Remtrks are highly interesting, as joining 
ivitli a manly assertion of his right, an affectionate desire 
lo eonciliito the Christians from whom he differed., 

1 canrmi enter upon subjects of so much difficttlly 
tim 'SfM &/ Ofd md the ffm// SpmX without again 'pre- 
a few introduetory words. If indeed I were a 
iiK'inher of the Church of Horne, which reepures implicit 
filitMlicfice to its creed on all points of faith, 1 sliould have 
iicmiicFccd from education or habit in its simple decree 
and iiiithorily. even though it denies tliat the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as now received, is capable of being proved 
ffom wiiy passage of Scripture. But since I enroll my- 
fflf affiohg the number of those who acknowledge the 
Word of Wild tlone as the rule of faith, and freely ad- 
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vance what appears to me much more clearly deducible 
from the Holy Scriptures than the commorsly received 
opinion, I see no reason why any one, who belongs to the 
same Protestant or Reformed Church, and professes to 
acknowledge the same rule of faith as myself, should take 
olfence at my freedom, particularly as I impose my au- 
thority on no one, but merely propose what I think more 
worthy of belief than the creed in general acceptation. 
I only entreat, that my readers will ponder and examine 
my statements in a spirit which desires to discover noth- 
ing but the truth, and with a mind free from prejudice. 
For, without intending to oppose the authority of Scrip- 
ture, which I consider inviolably sacred, I only take upon 
myself to refute human interpretations as often as the oc- 
casion requires, conformably to my right, or rather to iny 
duty, as a man. If indeed those, with whom I have to 
contend, were able to produce direct attestation from 
Heaven to the truth of the doctrine which they espouse, it 
would be nothing less than impiety to venture to raise, I 
do not say a clamor, but so much as a murmur against it. 
But, inasmuch as they can lay claim to nothing more 
than human powers, assisted by that spiritual illumination 
which is common to all, it is not unreasonable that they 
should on their part allow the privileges of diligent re- 
search and free discussion to another inquirer, who is 
seeking truth through the same means and in the same 
way as themselves, and whose desire of benefiting man- 
kind is equal to their own.” — FoL /. pp. 103- 105. 

Milton teaches, that the Son of God is a distinct 
being from God, and inferior to him, that he existed 
before the world was made, that he is the first of the 
creation of God, and that afterwards all other things 
were made by him, as the instrument or minister of his 
Father. He maintains, in agreement with Dr. Clarke, 
that the Holy Spirit is a person, an intelligent agent, 
but created and inferior to God. This opinion of Mil- 
ton is the more remarkable, because he admits, that, 
before the time of Christ, the Jews, though accustomed 
to the phrase, Holy Spirit, never attached to it the 
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,df, or bis power and .5™oy- ‘f “?* Vr? d.v in 
these concessions, he could have iound a difficulty 
giving a figurative interpretation to the few passage, 
hi the New Testament, which speak of the Ho y put 

wTtve unable within our limits to give a sketch of 
Milton’s strong reasoning against the supreme divmi y 
of Jesus Chriit. We must, however, pause a momu t 
to thank (iod that he has raised up tins illuslnous ad- 
vocate of the long obscured doctrine o the Divine 
UnilY. Wc can now bring forward the three greatest 
and noblest minds of modern times, and, we may a , 
of the Christian era, as witnesses to that (yreat iiuu, 
of which, in an humbler and narrower sphere, we de- 
sire to be the defenders. Onr Trinitarian adversaries 
arc pcrpcmally ringi.tg in our cars the names ol Lathers 
anti Reformers. Wc take Milton, Locke, and Newton, 
and place tlioni in our front, and want no others to 
oppose to the whole array of groat names on the oppo- 
sftr side. Before these intellectual suns, the stars ot^ 
self-named Orihodoxy “ hide their diminished heads. 
To those eminent men God communicated such un- 
usual measures of light and mental energy, that their 
names spring up spontaneously, when we think or 
would speak of the greatness of our nature. iheir 
thoolnaicnl opinions were the fruits of patient, profound, 
reverent study of the Scriptures. They came to this 
work with minds not narrowed by a technical, profes- 
itePkl education, but accustomed to broad views, to the 
ividest range of thought. They were shackled by no 
party cotmexions. They were warj,ied by no clerical 
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sinbition, and subdued by no clerical timidity. They 
came to this subject in the fulness of their strength, 
with free minds open to truth, and with unstained 
purity of life. They came to it in an age, when the 
doctrine of the Trinity was instilled by education, and 
upheld by the authority of the church, and by penal 
laws. And what did these great and good men, whose 
intellectual energy and love of truth have made them 
the chief benefactors of the liuman mind, what, we ask, 
did they discover in the Scriptures ? a triple divinity ^ 
three infinite agents ? three infinite objects of worship ? 
lliree persons, each of whom possesses his own distinct 
offices, and yet shares equally in the godhead with the 
rest? No! Scripture joined with nature and with 
that secret voice in the heart, which even idolatry could 
not always stifle, and taught them to bow reverently 
before the One Infinite Father, and to ascribe to him 
alone, supreme, self-existent divinity. — Our principal 
object in these remarks has been to show, that, as fur 
as great names are arguments, the cause of Anti-trini- 
tarianism, or of God's proper Unity, is supported by 
tlie strongest. But we owe it to truth to say, that we 
put little trust in these fashionable proofs. The chief 
use of great names in religious controversy is, to 
balance and neutralize one another, that the unawed 
and unfettered rniud may tliink and judge witli a due 
self-reverence, and with a solemn sense of accountable- 
ness to God alone. 

We have called Milton an Anti-trinitarian, But 
we have no desire to identify him W'Uh any sect. His 
mind was too independent and universal to narrow itself 
to human creeds and parties. He is supposed to have 
separated himself, in his last years, from all tlie denomi- 
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natioBS around him ; and, ^ere he now living, we are 
not sure that he would find one, to which he would be 
strongly attracted. He would probably stand first 
among that class of Christians, more numerous than is 
supposed, and, we hope, increasing, who are too jealous 
of the rights of the mind, -and too dissatisfied with the 
eliishing systems of the age, to attach themselves closely 
to any party ; in whom the present improved state of 
theology has created a consciousness of defect, rather 
than the triumph of acquisition ; who, however partial 
to tlieir own creed, cannot persuade themselves, that 
it is tlie ultimate attainment of die human mind, and 
, disttpt ages will repeat its articles as reverently 
ai thh ;do the decrees of Trent ; who contend 
etmestly W free inquiry^ not because all who inquire 
wdll think as they do, but because some at least may be 
outstrip them, and to be guides to higher 
mitii. ; ^ With this nameless and spreading class we 
strong sympathies. We want new light, and care 
not whence it comes ; we want reformers worthy of the 
wpi© I tnd slicmtd rejoice in such a manifesfetioE 
ai would' throw all present 
obscurity* ' 

We conic now to a topic on wliicli Milton will proba- 
b!ly Stmle a niajority of readers. He is totally o^osed, 
were most of tlie ancient philosophers, to the doc- 
trine of CJod’s creating the universe out of nothing. 
Ho maintains, that there can be no action without "a 
passive material on which the act is exerted, and that 
accordingly the uorld was framed out of a prei'xistent 
To the question, What and whence is tliis 
f he atiswers, It is from God, “an efflux 
^ - “-It proceeded from God,” and conse- 
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quently no additional existence was produced by crea- 
tion, nor is matter capable of amiiliilation. A specimen 
of ins speculations on tliis subject, is given in the fol- 
lowing quotatioru 

'' It is clear then, tliat the world was framed out of mat- 
ter of some kind or other. For, since action and passion 
are i*eiativc terms, and since, consequently, no agent can 
act externally unless there be some patient, suciras mat- 
ter, it appears impossible that God could have created this 
world out of nothing ; not from any defect of power on 
his part, but because it was necessary that something 
should have jireviousiy existed capable of receiving pas- 
sively the exertion of the divine efficacy. Since, there- 
fore, both Scriptui’e and reason concur in pronouncing 
that all these things were made, not out of nothing, but 
out of matter, it necessarily follows, that matter must 
cither have always existed independently of God, or have 
originated from God at some particular point of time. 
That matter should have been always independent of God, 
(seeing^ that it is only a passive principle, dependent on 
the Deity, and subsiirvient to him ; and seeing, moreover, 
that as in mnniier, cmisidered abstractly, so also in time 
or eternity, tiiere is no inherent force or eflicacy,) that 
mattciy I say, should liave existed of itself from all eter- 
nity, is inconceivable. If, on the contrary, it did not 
exist from all eternily, it is difiicult to understand from 
xvlience it denives its origin. There remains, therefore, 
hut one solution of the difficulty, for wliich moreover wa 
have the autiiority of Scripture, namely, that all things are 
of God.^’ Vol I pp, 23f>, m. 

Tills doctrine naturally led Milton to another ; viz. 
that there is no ground for the supposed distinction 
between body and soul ; for, if matter is an efflux of 
the Deityj’’ it is plainly susceptible of intellectual func- 
tions. Accordingly our author affirmSj — 

That mm is a living being, intrinsically and properly 
one and individual, not compound or separable, not ac- 
cording to the common opinion, made up and framed of 
two distinct and different natures, as of soul and body, 
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~hni the whole man . is soul, and the soul man 
to say, a body, or substance, individud animate 
tive, and rational.” — Vol. I. pp- -50, 2ol. 

We here learn that a passage in “ Paradise 
which we have admired as poetry , vyas deemed 
ton sound philosophy. 

O Adam, One Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 

If not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perfection, om first matter all, 

Indued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and, in things that live, of hie 
But more retined, more spirituous, and pure, 
As nearer to him placed or nearer tending, 
Each in their several active spheres assigned 
Jtll hodn up to sfjiril work, in bounds 
Proporttoned to each kind. vSo from tlie root 
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it. Priestley was anxious to make the soul material ; 
but, for this purpose, he was obliged to change matter 
from a substance into a power, that is, into no matter 
at all ; so that he destroyed, in attempting to difliise it* 
We have thrown out these remarks, to rescue Milton’s 
'neinory from tlie imputation, wbicli he was the last 
man to deserve, of irreverence towards God ; for of this 
some will deem him guilty in tracing matter to the 
Deity as its fountain. Matter, which seems to common 
people so intelligible, is still wrapped in mystery. We 
know it only !)y its relation to mind, or as an asseni“ 
blage of powers to awaken certain '-sensations. Of its 
relation to God, we may be said to know nothing. Per« 
haps, as knowledge advances, we shall discover, that 
the Creator is bound to his works by stronger and more 
intimate ties, tlmn we now imagine. We do not then 
quarrel with such suggestions a.s Milton’s, thougli we 
cannot but wonder at the- earnestness with which he fol- 
lows out such doubtful speculations, 

Milton next proceeds to tiie^ consideration of man’s 
state ill Paradise, and, as marriage Was the only social 
relation tlien subsisting, he introduces here 'his views of 
that institution, and of polygamy /and divorce, ,, These 
views show, if not thC'' soundness, yet the characioristic 
independence of his mind. No part of -his book has 
given such ofleiice as his doctrine, of the lawfulness of 
polygamy, and yet nowhere is lie less liable to reproach. 
It IS plain that his' error was- founded on his reference 
for Scripture, He saw that polygamy was allowed to 
the best men in the Old Testament, , to'; patriarchs be- 
fore the law, who, he says, were ' the ' objects of God’s 
special favor, and to eminent • individuals in subsequent 
ages ; and, finding no prohibition of it In the New-'-Tes 
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.ament, he helieved, that not only holy men would be 
ti’aduced, hut Scripture dishonored, by pronouncing it 
morally evil We ai’e aware that some will say, that 
the practice is condemned in the New Testament ; and 
grant tliat it is censured by implication in these 
words of Cto‘ist, Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except it he for fornication, and shall marry another, 
comraitteth adultery.’’^ But we believe it to be an 
indisputable fact, that, although Christianity was first 
preached in Asia, which had been from the earliest 
ages the seat of polygamy, the Apostles never ' de- 
nounced it as a crime, and never required their con- 
verts to put away all waves but one. What then ? ’’ 
some miiy say. ‘‘Are you too the advocates of the 
latvfulness of polygamy We answer, No. We con- 
sider our religion as decidedly hostile to this practice ; 
ind -we add, what seems to us of great importance, 
that this hosiillty is not the loss decided, bet'.ause no 
express prohibition of polygamy is found in die New 
Testament ; for Christianity is not a system of precise 
, marking oul iviih literal exactness every 
every thing tO' be- avoided 

iftCulcaiioi-i of broad principles, which it intrusts; tO', in- 
dividuals hml to society to be applied according to their 
l^st discretion. It is tltrough this generous peculiarity, 
Chriitianiiy is fitted to be a universal. religion. 
Tbmigh diis, it can subsist and blend itself with all 
stages of society, and can live in the midst of abuses, 
which it silently and powerfully overcomes, but against 
fhich it tvould avail little, were it immediately to lift 
voice .of denunciation. We all know that long-; 
corruptions, which have sent their roots 
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tlrrotigli the whole frame of a community, cannot be 
torn up at once, without dissolving society*' To Chris- 
lianity is committed the sublime oSlce of eradicating all 
the errors and evils of the world ; but this it does by a 
process corresponding with man’s nature, by working a 
gradual revolution in the mind, which, in its turn, works 
a safe and effectual revolution in maimers and life. No 
argument, therefore, in fevor of a practice, can be ad 
diiced from the fact, that it is not explicitly reprobated 
in the New Testament. For example, Christianity 
went forth into communities, where multitudes were 
lield in slavery, anti all ranks were ground and op- 
pressed by despotism ; abuses on which the spirit of 
our religion frowns as sternly as on any which can be 
named. Yet Christianity did not command the master 
to free his slaves, or the despot to descend from ^ his 
absolute throne ; but satisfied itself with proclaiming 
sublime truths in regard to God’s paternal character 
and administration, and broad and generous principles 
of action, leaving to these the work of breaking every 
chain, by a gradual, inward, irresistible influence, and 
of asserting the essential erpiality and unalienable rights 
of the whole human race. — We cannot leave this topic, 
without adding, that not only Milton’s error on poly- 
gamy, but many other noxious mistakes, have resulted 
from meastiring Christianity by the condition of the 
primitive church, as if that were the standard of faith 
and practice, as if every thing allowed then were wise 
and good, as if the religion were then unfolded in all 
its poW'er and extent. The truth is, that Christianity 
was then in its infancy. The Apostles communicated its 
great troths to the rude minds of Jews and Heathens ; 
/nit the primitive church did not, and could not, under- 
5 * 
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Stand all that was involved in those principles, all the 
applications of which they are susceptible, ail the influ** 
ences they were to exert on the human mind, all the 
combinations they were to form with the new truths 
vhich time was to unfold, all the new lights in which 
they were to be placed, all the adaptations to human 
nature and to more advanced states of society, which 
they were progressively to manifest. In the first age, 
the religion w'as aduuuisterad with a wise and merciful 
conformity to the capacities of its recipients. With 
the progress of intelligence, and the developement of 
the moral faculties, Christianity is freeing itself, and 
ought to be freed, from the local, temporary, and acci- 
dental associa^ns of its childhood. Its great princi- 
ples are coming forth more distinctly and brightly, and 
condemning abuses and errors, which have passed cur- 
rent for ages. This great truth, for such we deem it, 
that Christianity is a growing light, and that it must 
more or less expounded by every age for itself, was 
not su/rieientiy apprehended by Milton ; nor is it now 
'undtrs^od m k will be* For want of apprehending 
is administered now, too mmh toll wte 
III' tges, when nothing of our literature, philosophy, 
mi spirit of improvement existed ; and consec|uent]y 
tl im» not, we fear, exert that entire and supreme 
iwajf' mm strong tnd cultivated minds, which its 
due, tnd which it must one day obtain. 

M'ilton has connected with polygamy the subject of 
diforee, on which he is known to have differed from 
iiiiiiy Christians. He strenuously maintains in the work 
' rtriew, and more largely in other treatises, that 
of the marriage bed is not tlie sola ground 
of lltorotf' but that perpetual iiitem.mtion of 
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peace and aifection, by mutual differences and unkind- 
ness, is a sufficient reason ” for dissolving the conjugal 
relation. On this topic we cannot enlarge. 

We now arrive at that part of Miltoii'^s work, in 
which his powerful mind might have been expected to 
look beyond the prevalent opinions of his day, but in 
whicii he has followed the beaten road, almost without 
deviation, seldom noticing difficulties, and hardly seem- 
mg to know their existence. We refer to the great sub- 
jects of the moral condition of mankind, and of redemp- 
tion by Jesus Cbrlst. The doctrine of original sin he 
has assumed as true, and his faith in it was evidently 
strengthened by his doctrine of the identity of tlie soul 
with the body, in consequence of which be teaches, that 
souls are propagated from parents to children, and not 
immediately derived from God, and that they are bom 
with an hereditary taint, just as the body contracts 
hereditary disease. It is humbling to add, that be sup- 
ports this doctrine of the propagation of sin by ])hysicai 
contagion, on the ground that it relieves the Creator 
froin the charge of originating the corruption, which we 
are said to luring into life ; as if the infinitely pure and 
good God could, by a covert agency, infect with moral 
evil the passive and powerless mind of the infant, and 
then absolve himself of tlie horrible work by imputing 
it to instruments of his own ordination ! Wilton does 
not, however, believe in total depravity, feeling that this 
would free men from guilt, by taking away all power ; 
and he therefore leaves us a portion of the divine image, 
not enough to give us a chance of virtue, hut enough 
10 take aw'ay excuse from sin. Such are the “ tender 
mercies of theology ! With respect to Christ’s media** 
don, he supposes, that Christ saves us by bearing out 
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mmisliment, and in this ^ satisfying God’s justice 
His views indeed are not expressed with much pre- 
cision, and seem to liave been formed without much in- 
vestigation. On these great subjects, of human nature 
and redemption, we confess, we are disappointed in 
finding the spirit of Hilton satisfying itself with the de- 
«radmg notions which prevailed around him. But we 
remember, that it is the order of Providence, that the 
greatest minds should sympathize much with their age, 
and that they contribute tlie more to the progress ol 
luankiiui, by not advancing too fast and too far beyond 
their contemporaries- In this part of his work, Milton 
inmntains, that the deatlv threatened to sin extends' 
-tedy «wi soul, which indeed he was bound 
10 doi as lie bolds the soul and body to be one ; and 
he then proceeds to defend, with his usual power, tlie 
necessary inference, that all consciousness is suspended 
between death and the resurrection, We have no faith 
Ml this docfritie ; but we respect the courage with which 
he admits and maintains whatever can be fairly de- 
duced from his opinions. ^ 

concluded -llw subject * pf redemption,-..' -he 
passes to what he calls “man’s renovation, or the 
change whereby the sinner is brought into a state of 
imecs ” and here, though he is not always perspicuous, 
yet 1 » seldom deviates from what was then the . beaten 
road. We owe it, however,, to Milton, to say, that, 
aitliough he sometimes approached, he nevCr adopted 
Calvinism. All the distinguished articles of that creed, 
total depravity, election and reprohalion, Christ dying 
the elect only, irresistible grace, the jioiscvcrancc 
^intSj and Justification, by mere faith, a!! are de- 
nied and opposed by liimi, and some with great strong' h. 
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Swayed as Milton was by the age in which he lived, 
his spirit could not be subdued to the heart-withering 
faith of the Genevan school. 

We now come to a subject in which Milton was 
deeply interested , we mean Christian Liberty, under 
which head may be included the discipline of the 
church, the power of ministers, and the rights of the 
people. To vindicate the liberty of Christians, and to 
secure them from all outward impositions and ordi- 
nances, he maintains that the whole Mosaic law is 
abolished, so that no part is binding on Christians ; a 
doctrine which may startle many, who believe that the 
moral precepts of that law are as binding now as ever. 
But such persons difler little in reality from Milton, 
whose true meaning is, that these precepts bind Chris- 
tians, not throiigh die authority of Moses, which is 
wholly done away, but only because they are taken up 
and incorporated into Christianity, which is our only 
law, and whicli has set forth whatever was permanently 
valuable in Judaism, in a more perfect form, and with 
more powerful sanctions. 

As another hrancli of the liberty of Christians, he 
maintains, as we may well suppose, the right of every 
believer to consult the Scriptures and to judge of them 
for himself. Not satisfied with this, he takes the ground 
of Quakerism, and maintains that the Christian, in 
addition to the Scriptures, has an inward guide, with 
which no human authority should interfere. 

Under the gospel we povssess, as it were, a twofold 
Scripture, one extenml, which is the written word, and 
the other internal, which is tiie Holy Spirit, written in tluj 
hearts of believers, according to the promise of God, and 
with the intent that it should by no means be neglected.’^ 
— Fol. II p. ITJ, *'The external scripture . . has 
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been liable to frequent (Corruption, and in some instances 
has been corrupted, through the number, and occasion- 
ally the bad faith, of those by whom it has been lianded 
down, tlie variety and discrepancy .ot the original manu- 
scripts, and the additional diversity produced by subse- 
quent transcripts and printed editions. But the Spirit 
which leads to truth cannot be corrupted, neither is it 
easy to deceive a man who is really spiritual*’ — /n 173. 

it is difficult to conjecture the purpose of Providence 
in committing the writings of the New Testament to such 
uncertain and variable guardiansliip, unless it were to 
teach us, by this very circumstance, that the Spirit wliicii 
is given to us is a more certain guide than Scripture, 
wlunn, therefore, it is our duty to follow.” — p. 174. 
“ lienee it follows, that when an acquiescence in hu- 
man opinions or an obedience to human authority in mat- 
ters of religion is exacted, in the nainc cither of the 
church or of the Christian magistrate, from those who 
are themselves led individually by the Spirit of God, this 
is in elFcct to impose a yoke, not on man, but on the 
Holy Spirit itself” — p, 176, 

This, in words, is genuine Quakerism ; but wliether 
Milton understood by the Holy Spirit that immediate 
revelation, which forms the leading doctrine of that 
creed, we dotibt. To this doctrine it may be objected, 
MiltOfi mtist have felt the objection, that it 
disparages and disconrnges our faculties, and produces 
inacnion of mind, leading iiion to expect from a sudden 
flash from Heaven, the trutlr which we are taught to 
seek by the right use of our own powers. We imagine 
that Mikon believed, that the Holy Spirit tvorks with 
am! !)y our own understandings, and, instead of su|)er- 
seding reason, invigorates and extends it. But this is 
not the only place whew his precise vieivs are obscured 
.|||', general expressions, or by rapid and superficial no- 

views of the cluirch and the ministry. 
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WO have other proofs of iiis construing the Scriptures 
in the manner most favorable to Christian libeHy. 
He teuehesj that tlie universal church has no head but 
Christ, and that the power arrogated by popes, coun- 
cils, and bishops, is gross usurpation. In regard to 
particilar churches, he is a strict Cungrcgationnlist. 
I'hich church, he says, is competent to its own govern- 
xiient, and connected with others only by the bond of 
charity. No others arc authorized to interfere widi any 
of its concerns, but in the way of brotherly counsel. 

‘'Every church consisting of the above parts/’ i. e. 
well instructed believers, " however -sniail its numbers, 
is to be considered as in itself an integral and perfect 
church, so far as regards its religions rights ; nor lias it 
any superior on eailli, whether individual, or assembly, 
or convention, to whom it can be lawfully required to 
render submission ; inasmuch as no believer out of its 
pale, nor any order or council of men whatever, lias a 
greater right than itself, to expect a participation ifi the 
written word and the promises, in the presence of Christ, 
in the presiding influence of the Spirit, and in those 
gracious gifts which are the reward of united prayer/’ 

VoL JLp, 194. 

The choice of the minister, he says, belongs to the 
people. The minister, if possible, should serve the 
church gratuitously, and live by the labor of his own 
hands. This unpaid service lie pronounces more, noble 
and consonant to our Lord’s example and that of the 
Apostles. In accordance with these views, he favors 
the idea of a church consisting of few members. 

"All that pertains to the worship of God and the 
salvation of believers, all, in short, that is necessary to 
constitute a church, may be duly and orderly transacted 
in a particular church, within the walls of a private house, 
and wdrere the numbers assembled are inconsiderable. 
Nay, such a church, w’hen in compliance with the im 
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tefested views of its pastor it allows of an increase of 
numbers beyond what is convenient, deprives itself in a 
great measure of the advantages to be derived from meet- 
ing in common.’* — Vol. IL p- 194. 

He maintains, that ministers are not to monopolize 
public instruction, or the administration of the ordi- 
nances ; but that all Christians, having suihcient gifts, 
are to participate in these services. 

. The custom of holding assemblies is to be maintained, 
not after the present mode, but according to the apostoli 
cal institution, which did not ordain that an individuai, 
and he a stipendiary, should have the sole right of speak 
iug from a higher place, but that each believer in turn 
should be authorized to speak, or prophesy, or teach, or 
exhort, according to his gifts ; insomuch that even the 
weakest among the brethren had the privilege Of asking 
questions, and consulting the elders and more experienced 
members of the congregation.** — Vol. IL p. Si03. Any 
believer is competent to act as an ordinary minister, ac- 
cording as convenience may require, provided only he be 
endowed with the necessary gifts ; these gifts constitut- 
ing his mission.** — p. 153. *Mf therefore it be com- 
petent to any believer whatever to preach the gospel, pro- 
vided he be furnished with the requisite gifts, it is also 
competent to him to administer the rite of baptism ; ina»* 
pucn yailhe Mter office in Inferior to the ,foOTqr.***^,p. 
iSi; ' With regard to the Lord*s supper also, it has been 
shown, in the preceding chapter, that all are entitled to 
participate in that rite, but that the privilege of dispensing 
Iho 'tliinenls Is confined to no particular man, or order of 
158 * 

We entirely accord %vith ilie spirit of freedom which 
these passages breathe ; but from some of the particudar 
views we dissent. The great error of Milton lies in 
supposing tlial the primitive cliorcli was meant to be a 
H'Odel for all ages. But can tve suppose tliat the church 
4,4l|,-Mrth, when it was poor, persecuted, hemmed in 
ty und Haathenism, supplied imperfectly with 
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written rules and records, dependent for instructiou 
chiefly on inspired teachers, and composed of converts 
who had grown up and been steeped in Jewish and 
Heathen errors, can wc imagine, that in these circum- 
stances tlie church took a form which it ought to retain 
as sacred and unakerable, in its triumphs, and pros- 
perity, and diffusion, and in ages of greater liglit and 
refinement ? We know that m the first ages there wem 
no ministers with salaries, or edifices for public wor- 
ship. Christians met in private houses, aiid sometimes 
in the obscurest they could find. On these occasions, 
the services were not monopolized by an individual, 
but shared by the fraternity ; nor is there a hint in tlie 
New Testament that the administration of the Lord’s 
supper and baptism was confined to the minister. But 
in all this we have no rule for the present day. Indeed 
it seems to us utterly repugnant to the idea of a uni- 
versal religion, intended for all ages and nations, and 
for all the progressive states of society to the end of 
the world, to suppose that in its infancy it established 
an order of worsliip, instruction, and disci])lino5 which 
was to remain inviolable in all future times. This doc- 
trine of an inflexible form seems to us servile, supersti- 
tious, and disparaging to Christianity. Our religion is 
too spiritual and inward, and cares too little about its 
exterior, to bind itself in this everlasting chain. The 
acknowledged indefiniteness of the New Testament, in 
regard to this subject, is no mean proof of the enlarged 
and prospective wisdom of its Founder. We believe, 
that, with the diffusion of liberal views, the question 
will arise, whether our religion cannot be taught and 
administered in methods and forms more adapted, than 
those wliich now prevail, to its spirit and great design* 
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to the principles of human nature, and to the condition 
and iv-ants of society. Among the changes which may 
-row from this discussion, we do not anticipate le 
"adoption of Milton’s plan of sentencing ° 

eari their bread by the sweat of their brow i f- - ^ 
that we see reasons, in the general spread ol knowled„ ., 
for enlarging their means and opportunities of study and 
intellectud culture, that they may meet i™ii,g 
demand for more enlightened inculcation of Ch tmn 
truth. At the same time, it seems to us not unlikely, 
that in conformity to Milton’s suggestion, public instruc- 
ot c„mi,u,i.5 » ta . .n««poly .( rn^te. 
may be extended freely to men of superior inlelhgenct 
and piety, and that foe results of this arrangement may 
be, the infusion of new life, power, and piactiea wis 
dom into religions teaching, and the ® " 

more natural, free, ^d various^ efociueiice, fm- the tech- 
nical and monotonous mode ol treating subjee s, 
clings .so often aitd so obstinately to the performances 
of the pulpit.-Aguin, we do not expect, among the 
changes of forms and outward worship, foat Christians, 
to meet our author’s views, will shut ilmir churohes and 
meet in private houses ; for largo religious edifices, and 
huge congregations, seem to us among the impoitant 
means of collecting, and interesting in Christianity, the 
mass of the community. But perhaps narrower asso- 
ciation.s for religious improvement may he formed, m 
wliieli the formalities of public worship will he relaxed, 
ami Christians may reap tlie benefits ol the more la- 
miliar and confidcnlal meetings of the primitive con- 
twte. It is indeed a great question, how llie public 
administration of Christianity, including modes ol dis- 
cipline, totroction, and worship, may be rendered more 
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impressive and effectaal. This fieldis almost untrodden ; 
but, if we read aright the signs of tlic times, the day 
for exploring it draws nigh. 

We have said, that, whilst we dissent from some of 
Milton’s views on the subject of our present remarks, 
we agree in their spirit. It was evidently the aim of all 
his suggestions, to strip the clergy, as they are called, 
of that peculiar, artificial sanctity, with which supersti- 
tion had long arrayed them, and which had made their 
simple, benignant office, one of the worst instruments 
of ambition and despotism. We believe, that this insti- 
tution will never exert its true and full power on the 
church and on the world, until the childish awe, with 
which it has been viewed, shall be exchanged for en- 
lightened esteem, and until men, instead of expecting 
from it certain mysterious, undefined influences, shall 
see in it a rational provision for promoting virtue and 
happiness, not by magic, but according to the fixed 
laws of human nature. 

The remainder of tlie Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine’’ furnishes topics on which we sliould willingly 
remark ; but we have only lime to glance at the opinions 
in which Milton differs from the majority. He rejeius 
infant baptism, and argues against it with his ustial 
earnestness and strength. He not only aflirms, with 
many other Christians, that the fourth commandment, 
relating to the Sabbath, is abolished with the rest of 
the Mosaic system, but maintains, what few have done, 
that under the gospel no time is appointed for public 
worship, but that the observance of the first day of the 
week rests wholly on expediency, and on tlie agree- 
meni of Christians. He believes, that Christ is to 
appear visibly for the judgment of the world, and that 
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he will reign a thousand years on earth, at the end of 
which period Satan will assail the church with an in- 
nuinorable confederacy, and bo or-erwhelnied with ever- 
lasting ruin. He speaks of the jiidgiuent as beginning 
with (Jluist’s second advent, and as comprehending his 
whole government through the nnllennium, as well as 
the closing scene, when sentence will be pronounced 
on evil angels, and on the whole human race. We have 
now given, wc believe, all the peculiarities of Milton’s 
kitlu As for that large part of his work, in which 
he inis accumulated scriptural proofs of doctrines and 
duties in whudi all Christians are agreed, its general 
tenor may bo understood without farther remarks. 

It may now be asked, What is the value of this book ? 
We prize it chiefly as a testimony to Milton’s profound 
reverence for the Christian religion, and an assertion 
of tlje freedom and rights of the mind. We are obliged 
to say, that the work throtvs little new light on the 
great subjects of which it treats. Some will say, tiiat 
this ought not to surprise us ; for new light is not to 
be looked for in tlie department of theology. But, if 
Ibk, our religion may be charged with dm want 

of adaptation to our nature in an essential point ; for 
one of the most striking features of the human mind is 
its thirst for constaniiy enlarging kno^vledge, and its 
proneimss to lose its interest in subjects which it has 
exlmtistecl. The chief cause of Milton’s failure/, was, 
that lie sought truth too exclusively in die. past^ and 
amoiig the dead. He indeed called no .man master, 
mi disekimed the authority of Fathers, and was evi- 
lentiy dissatisfied with dl the sects which liad preceded 
m spread around him. Still he believed in the 
.perfecibi of the primitive church, and that Christiani- 
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ty, instead of being carried forward, was to be carried 
hack to its original purity. To use bis own strikiiig 
language, the lovely form of Truth,’' wbicii Christians 
at first embraced, ‘Miad been hewn into a thousand 
pieces, like the mangled body of Osiris, and scattered 
to the four winds ; ” and consequently he believed, that 
the great duty of her friends was, ‘Mo gather up limb 
by limb, and bring together every joint and member.” 
In conformity with this doctrine, he acted too much as 
an eclectic theologian, culling something from almost 
every sect, and endeavouring to form an harmonious 
system from materials “gathered from the four tvinds.” 
He would have done better, had ho sougiit truth less 
in other minds, and more in the communion of his own 
soul with Scripture, nature, God, and itself. The fact 
is, that the church, from its beginning, had been im- 
perfect in laiowdedge and praclico, and our business 
is, not to rest in the past, but to use it as a means of 
a purer and brighter futurity. Christianity began to 
be corrupted at its birth, to be debased by earthly 
mixtures, as soon as it touched the earth. Tlic seeds 
of that corruption, which grew and sliot up into the 
overshadowing despotism of Papal Rome, were sown 
in the age of the Apostles, as we learn in the Epistles ; 
and we infer from the condition of the world, that 
nothing but a stupendous moral miracle, subverting all 
the laws of the human mind, could have prevented tlieir 
developement. Who, that understands human nature, 
does not know, that old associations are not broken up 
m a moment ; that, to minds plunged in a midnight 
of error, truth must gradually open like the dawning 
day ; that old views will mingle with the new ; that 
old ideas, wliich we wish to' banish, will adhere 'to 
6 * 
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the old words to which they were fonnerly attached ; 
and that the sudden and entire eradication of long- 
rooted errors would be equivalent to the creation of 
a new intellect ? How long did the Apostles, under 
Christ’s immediate tuition, withstand his instructions ! 
Even Peter, after the miracuious illumination of the 
day of Pentecost, remained ignorant, until the mes- 
sage from Cornelius, of tliat glorious feature of Chris- 
tianity, tlie abolition of the Jewish peculiarity, and 
the equal pailicipation of the Gentiles with the Jews 
in the blessings of the Messiah. As soon as Chris- 
tianity ivas preached, it was blended with Judaism, 
which had ]iower to neutralize the authority of Paul in 
many churches. In like manner, it soon began to be 
** spoiled ” of its simplicity, ‘^by philosophy and science 
falsely so called,” and to be encumbered by Pagan 
ceremonies. The first Christians were indeed brought 
into “ wonderful light,” if their Christian slate be com- 
pared tvith the darkness from which they had emerged ; 
hut not if compared with the perfection of knowledge 
to which Christ came to exalt the human race. , The 
etrliest Fathers, as we leaim from their w^orks, were 
not receptive of large communications of truth. Their 
writings abound in puerilities and marks of childish 
credulity, and. betray that indistinctness of vision, 
wh^ch is experienced by men who .issue from thick 
darkness into the light' of ; day. In the ages of bar- 
liitrism which ■ followed the fall of the Eoman empire, 
Ohristitniiy^' though it answered wise purposes of Provi- 
more »nd more disfigured and obscured* 

. Reforniatibn was indeed a glorious era, but 
"prions for its reduction of Papal and clerical power, 
mi for th# partial liberation of the mind, rather than 
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for immediate improvements of men’s apprehensions 
of Christianity. Some of the Reformers invented or 
brought back as injurious errors as those they over- 
tiirew. Luther’s consubstantiaiion differed from the 
Pope’s transubstantiation by a syllable, and that was 
all the gain ; and we may safely say, tiiat transub- 
stantiation was a less monstrous doctrine than the five 
points of Calvin. How vain, therefore, was Milton’s 
search for “the mangled Osiris,” for “the lovely form 
and immortal features of Truth,” iu the history of the 
church I 

Let us not be misunderstood, as if we would cut off 
the present age from the past. We mean not, that 
Milton should have neglected the labors of his pre- 
decessors. He believed justly, that all the periods and 
generations of the human family are bound together 
by a sublime connexion, and that the wisdom of each 
age is chiefly a derivation from all preceding ages, not 
excepting the most ancient, just as a noble stream, 
through its whole extent and in its widest overflowings, 
still holds communication with its infant springs, gush- 
ing out perhaps in the depths of distant forests, or on 
the heights of solitary mountains. We only mean to 
say, that the stream of religious knowledge is to swell 
and grow through its whole course, and to receive new 
contributions from gifted minds in successive genera- 
tions. We only regret, that Milton did not draw more 
from the deep and full fountains of his own soul. We 
wish only to teach, that antiquity was the infancy of 
our race, and that its acquisitions, instead of being 
rested in, are to bear us onward to new heights of trutii 
and virtue. We mean not to complain of Milton for 
not doing more. He rendered to mankind a far greater 
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service than that of a teacher of an improved theology 
He taught and exemplified that spirit of intellectual 
freedonij through which all the great conc^uests of 
irutli are to be achieved, and by which the human mind 
is to attain to a new cotfsciousness of its sublime facuh 
ties, and to invigorate and expand itself for ever. 

We here close our remarks on Milton. In offering 
this tribute, we have aimed at something higher than 
to express and gratify our admiration of an eminent 

man. We believe, that an enlightened and exalted 
mind is a brighter manifestation of God than the out- 
ward universe ; and we have set forth, as we have been 

able, the praises of an illustrious servant of the Mosl- 
Hlgh, tljat, through him, glory may redound to the 
Father of all spirits, the Fountain of all wisdom and 
magmmiinous virtue. And still more ; we believe that 
the sublime intelligence of Milton was imparted, not 
for his own sake only, but to awaken kindred virtue 
and greatness in other souls. Far from regarding 
him as standing alone and unapproachable, we believe 
tlmt he is an illustration of what all, who are true 
to ilioir nature, will become in the progress of their 
being; and we have lield him forth, not to excite an 
incfikttual admiration, but to stir up our own and 
oiiws’ ' breasts to an exhilarating pursuit of high and 
tvor-powing attainments in intellect and virtue, ^ 
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The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte by Sir Waller Scott 
has been anticipated with an eagerness, proportioned 
to the unrivalled powers of the author, and to the 
wonderful endowments and fortunes of the hero. That 
the general expectation has been satisfied, we cannot 
affirm. But few will deny, that the wndter has given 
us a monument of his great talents. Tine rapidity 
with which such a work has been thrown off astonishes 
ns. We think, however, that the author owed to him- 
self, and to the public, a more deliberate execution of 
this important undertaking. He should either have 
abandoned it, or have bestowed on it the long and 
patient labor which it required. The marks of negli- 
gence and haste, which are spread through the work, 
are serious blemishes, and, to more fastidious readers, 
inexpiable defects. It wants compression and selec- 
tion tlirougliout. Many passages are encumbered with 
verbiage. Many thoughts are weakened by useless 
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expansion and worse than useless repetition. Compari^ 
sons are accumulated to excess^ and, whilst many are 
exquisitOj perhaps as many are trite and unworthy of 
history. The remarks are generally just, but obvious. 
We state these defects plainly, that we may express 
the more freely our admiration of the udents, which 
have executed so rapidly a work so extensive and va- 
rious, so rich in information, so fresh and vivid in de- 
scription, and furnishing such abundant specimens of a 
free, graceful, and vigorous style. 

The work has the great merit of impartiality. It is 
probaldy inaccurate in maiiy of its details, but singu- 
larly free from prejudice and passion. Not a few, who- 
considered that the author was both a Briton and a 
friend of the principles and policy of Pitt, were ex- 
pecting from his pen a discolored delineation of tlie 
implacable foe of England and of that great minister. 
But the rectitude of his mind, and Ins reverence for 
historical truth, have cliectually preserved him from 
abusing the great povver, conferred on him by his 
talents, over public opinion* We tlfmk, that his laud- 
fear of wronging the enemy of bis country, joke# 
to an atfinirution of the dazzling qualities of Napoleon, 
has led him to soften unduly the crimes of his liero, 
mid to give more favorable impressions tlian truth will- 
Wimiit. 

But enough of the author, vrho needs not onr praise, 
and can siiffei little by otir censure. Our concern b 
tfitli bis subject. A ^ist estimate of the late Emperor 
of France seems to ns inijmrtant. That extraordinary 
HIM, having operated on the world with iiiiprocedented 
{M)wer^ liming his life,' is now influencing it by his 
eharie-ter^ That character, wo apprehend, is mt 
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vieT^^ed tis it should be* Tlie kind of admiration wiiicl- 
ft inspires, even in free countries, is a bad omen. The 
greatest crime against society, that of spoiling if of ifs 
rights and loading it with chains, still fails to move 
that deep abhorrence, which is its due ; and which, if 
really felt, would fix on the usurper a brand of indelible 
rnfamy. Regarding freedom as the chief interest of 
human nature, as essential to its intellectual, moral, 
and religious progress, we look on men, who have 
signalized themselves by their hostility to it, with an 
indignation at once stern and sorrowful, which no glare 
of successful war, and no admiration of the crowd, can 
induce us to suppress. We mean then to speak freely 
of Napoleon. But, if we know ourselves, we could on 
no account utter one unjust reproach. We speak the 
more freely, becaus<5 conscious of exemption from every 
feeling like animosity. We war not with the dead. We 
would resist only what we deem the pernicious infiuence 
of the dead. We would devote ourselves to the cause 
of freedom and humanity, a cause perpetually betrayed 
by the admiration lavished on prosperous crime and all- 
grasping ambition. Our great topic will be the Char- 
acter of Napoleon ; and with this wc shall naturally 
intersperse reflections on the great interests which be 
perpetually influenced. 

We begin with observing, that it is an act of justice 
to Bonaparte to remember, that he grew up under 
disastrous influences, in a troubled day, when men’s 
minds were convulsed, old institutions overthrown, old 
opinions sliaken, old restraints snapped asunder ; when 
llie authority of religion ^vas spurned, and youth aban- 
doned to unwonted license ; when the imagination was 
made feverish by visions of indistinct good, and the 
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passions swelled, bj the sympathy of millions, to a 
resistless torrent. A more dangerous school for the 
chm-acter cannot well be conceived. That all-seeing 
Being, who knows the trials of his creatures and the 
secrets of the heart, can alone judge to what degree 
crimes are extenuated by circumstances so inauspicious. 
This we must remember in reviewing tlie history of 
men, who were exposed to trials unknown to ourselves- 
But, because the turpitude of an evil agent is diminished 
by infelicities of education or condition, we must not 
tljerefore confound the immutable distinctions of right 
and wrong, and withhold our reprobation from atroci- 
ties which have spread misery and slavery far and 

It is also due to Napoleon to observe, that there has 
always existed, and still exists, a mournful obtuseness 
of morf feeling m regard to the crimes of military 
and political life. The wrong-doing of public men on 
a large scale has never drawn upon them that sincere 
tearty abliorrence, which visits private vice. Nations 
have seemed to court aggression and bondage, by their 
ataptd, HBape admiratba of successful tyrants. The 
wrongs, from which men have suffered most, in body 
and mmd, are yet unpunished. True; Christianity 
has into our bps censures on the aspiring and the 
itturpmg. But these reproaches are as yet little mow 
tmn Bomds^ imiBeaiiiiig commonplaces. are 
repeated for form’s sake. When wo retd or hear them, 
we feel that tliey want depth and strength. They are 
not inward, solemn, burning convictions, breaking from 

fewlt sroald cower. The true moral feeling in regard 
to the crwcs of public men is almost to be creaid^ 
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We believe, then, that such a character as Bonaparte’s 
is formed with very little consciousness of its turpitude ; 
and society, winch contributes so much to its growtli, 
is responsible for its existence, and merits in part the 
misery which it spreads. 


Of the early influences, under which Bonaparte was 
formed, we know little. He Avas educated in a military 
school, and tills, we apprehend, is not an institution to 
form much delicacy, or independence of moral feeling ; 
for the young soldier is taught, as his first duty, to 
obey his superior without consulting his conscience; 
to take human life at another’s bidding ; to perform 
that deed, which above all others refpjires deliberate 
conviction, without a moment’s inquiry as to its justice ; 
and to place himself a passive instrument in hands, 
which, as all history teaches, often reek with blood 
causelessly shed. 

His first political association was with the Jacobins, 
the most sanguinary of all the factions which raged m 
France, and whose sway is emphatically called “the 
reign of terror.” Tlie service, which secured liis com- 
mand in Italy, was the turning of his artillery on the 
people, wlio, however dangerous when acting as a 
mob, happened in the present case to understand their 
rights, and were directing their violence against mani- 
fest usurpation. 

His first campaign was in Italy, and we have still a 
vivid recollection of the almost rapturous admiration, 
with which we followed his first triumphs ; for then we 
were siiuple enough to regard him as the cfiosen guar- 
dian of liberty. His peculiar tactics \vere not then un- 
derstood ; the secret of his success had not reached us 
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aud his rapid victories stimulated the imagination to 
invest him with the mysterious powers of a hero of 
romance. We confess, that we cannot now read the 
iiistory of his Italian wars without a quickened move- 
ment in the veins. The rapidity of his conceptions ; 
the inexhaustibleness of his invention ; the energy of 
his will; the decision which suffered not a moment’s 
pause between the purpose and its execution ; the pres- 
ence of mind, which, amidst sudden reverses and on 
the brink of ruin, devised the means of safety and suc- 
cess ; these commanding attributes, added to a courage, 
which, however suspected afterwards, never faltered 
then, compel us to bestow, what indeed we have no 
desire to withhold, the admiration which is due to su- 
perior power. 

Let not the friends of peace be offended. We have 
said, and we repeat it, tliat we have no desire to widr- 
hold our admiration from the energies, which war often 
awakens. Great powers, even in their perversion, at- 
test a glorious nature, and we may feel their grandeur, 
whilst we condemn, with our whole strength of moral 
the evil passions by which they are depraved. 
We are willing to grant that war, abhor it as we may* 
often developes, atid places in strong light, a force of 
inteUect and purpose, which raises our conceptions of 
the human soul. There is perhaps no moment in life, 
m which the mind is brought into such intense action’ 
m which the will is so strenuous, and in which irrejires- 
sible excitement is so tempered with self-possession, as 
>n the hour of battle. Still the greatness of the war- 
rior is poor and low compared with the magnanimity 
OGtirtwe. It vanishes before die greatness of principle. 

I he martyr to humanity, to freedom, or religion; the 
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unshrinking adherent of despised and deserted truth, 
who, alone, unsupported, and scorned, with no crowd 
to infuse into him courage, no variety of objects to 
draw his thoughts from himself, no opportunity of effort 
or resistance to rouse and nourish energy, still yields 
himself calmly, resolutely, with invincible philanthropy, 
to bear prolonged and exquisite suffering, which one 
retracting word might remove, — such a man is as su- 
perior to the warrior, as the tranquil and boundless 
heavens above us, to the low earth we tread heneatii 
our feet. 

We have spoken of the energies of mind called forth 
by war. If we may be allowed a short digression, 
which however bears directly on our main subject, the 
merits of Napoleon, we would observe, that military 
talent, even of the highest order, is far from holding 
the first place among intellectual endowments. It is 
one of the lower forms of genius ; for it is not conver- 
sant with the highest and richest objects of'tlioughl. 
We grant that a mind, which takes in a wide country 
at a glance, and understands, almost by intuition, the 
positions it affords for a successful campaign, is a com- 
prehensive and vigorous one. The general, who dis- 
poses his forces so as to counteract a greater force ; 
wiio supplies by skill, science, and invention, the want 
of numbers ; who dives into the counsels of his enemy, 
and who gives unity, energy, and success to a vast 
variety of operations, in the midst of casualties and 
obstructions which no wisdom could foresee, manifests 
great power. But still the chief work of a general is 
to apply physical force ; to remove physical obstruc- 
tions ; to avail himself of physical aids and advantages ; 
to act on matter ; to overcome rivers, ramparts, moun- 
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taios, and humaB muscles; and these are not tfie 
highest objects of mind, nor do they demand intelli- 
gence of the highest order ; and accordingly nothing 
is more common tlmn to find men^ eminent in tills 
department, who are wanting in the noblest energies 
of the soul I in habits of profound and liberal thinldng,. 
in imagination and taste, in tlie capacity of enjoying 
works of genius, and in large and original views of 
human nature and society. Tlie office of a great 
general does not differ, widely from that of a great 
mechanician, whose business it is to frame new com- 
binations of physical forces, to adapt them to new cir- 
eumstances, and to reiBOve new obstructions. Accord- 
ingly great generals, away from the camp, are often 
no greater men than the mechanician taken from his 
workshop. In cotwersation they are often dull. Deep 
refined reasonings they cannot compreliend. We 
know that there are splendid excejitions. Such was 
Cesar, at once the greatest soldier and the most saga- 
cious statesman of bis age, whilst, in eloquence and 
literature, he left behind him almost all, who had de- 
TOte#' exekisively to these .puijsults.. . 3ui 

such cases are rare. Tlie conqueror of Napoleon, the 
hero of “Waterloo, possesses undoubtedly great mili- 
Ipry ‘ talents ; but we. do not understand, that Ins most 
pitkl admirers ckim for Mm a place in the higliest 
class of minds. We will not go down for- iilmtration 
to such men as Nelson, a man great- on the deck, but 
debased by gross vices, and wlio never pretended to 
enlargement of intellect. To institute a comparison 
in ' po.int of talent and genius belw^eeu such men and 
Bacon, and Shakspeare, is almost an insult o» 
ihew iiustrious names, * Who can tlmik of these truly 
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great intelligences ; of the range of their minds through 
heaven and earth ; of their deep intuition into the soul ; 
of their new and glowing combinations of thought ; of 
the^ energy with which they grasped, and subjected to 
their main purpose, the infinite materials of illustration 
which nature and life afford , — who can think of the 
forms of transcendent beauty and grandeur which they 
created, or which were rather emanations of their own 
minds ; of the calm wisdom and fervid imagination 
which they conjoined ; of the voice of power, in which 

though dead, they still speak, and awaken intellect, 
sensibility, and genius in both hemispheres, — who can 
think of such men, and not feel the immense inferiority 
of the most gifted warrior, whose elements of thought 
are physical forces and physical obsU’uclions, and 
whose employment is the combination of the lowest 
class of objects, on which a powerful mind can be em- 
ployed* 

We return to Napoleon. His splendid victories in 
Italy spread his name like lightning through the civil- 
ized* world. Unhappily they emboldened him to those 
unprincipled and open aggressions, to the indulgence 
of that lawless, imperious spirit, which marked his fu- 
ture course, and kept pace with his growing power* 
In his victorious career, he soon came in contact with 
states, some of which, as Tuscany and Venice, had 
acknowledged the French Republic, whilst others, as 
Panna and Modena, had observed a strict neutrality. 
The old-fashioned laws of nations, under which such 
states would have found shelter, seemed never to have 
crossed the mind of the young victor. Not satisfied 
with violating tlie neutrality of all, he seized the port 
of Leghorn, and ruined the once flourishing commerce 
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&f Tuscany ; and, Imving exacted liea^y tribute from 
Pai'ma and Modena, be compelled these powers to 
surrender, what had hitherto been held sacred in the 
utmost extremities of war, some of their choicest pic- 
tures, the chief ornaments of their capitals. We are 
sometimes told of the good done by Napoleon to Italy^ 
But we have heard his name pronounced as indignant- 
ly there as here. An Italian cannot forgive him for 
robbing that country of its noblest works of art, its 
dearest treasures and glories, which had made it a land 
of ]>ilgrimage to men of taste and genius from the 
whole civilized world, and which had upheld and sol- 
aced its pride under conquest and humiliation. From 
this use of power , ill the very dawn of his fortunes, it 
might easily have been foretold, what part he would 
act in die stonny day which was approaching, when 
the sceptre of France and Europe was to be offered 
to any strong hand, whicJi should be daring enougli to 
grasp it. 

Next to Italy, Egypt became the stage for the dis- 
play of Napoleon; Egypt, a province of the Grand 
witlt whom France was in profoun^^.ppaco, 
am! who, according to the long established relations of 
Europe, was her natural ally. It would seem that this 
was Bonaparte*^s own project. His motives 
not very distinctly stated by his biographer. We 
doubt not that his great aim was conspicuousness. He 
chose a theatre where all eyas could be turned upon 
him. lle^saw that tlie time for usurpation had not yet 
eoino in France. To use his own language, ‘^the fruit 
;f|i not yet ripe.” He tvanted a Geld of action which 
Wtrfd.imw iipon him the gaze of the ivorld, and from 
which return at the favorable moment for die 
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prosecution of Ms enterprises at home. At the same 
time he undoubtedly admitted into his mind, wliicii 
success had already intoxicated, some vague, wild liope 
of ‘ making an impression on the Eastern world, which 
might place its destinies at his command, and give him 
a throne more enviable than Europe could bestow. His 
course in the East exhibited the same lawlessness, the 
same contempt of all restraints on his power, which we 
have already noted. No means, which promised suc- 
cess, were thought the worse for their guilt. It was 
not enough for him to boast of bis triumphs over the 
cross, or to profess Mahometanism. He claimed inspi- 
ration, and a commission from God, and was anxious 
to join the character of prophet to that of hero. Tiiis 
was the beginning of die great weaknesses and errors 
into which he was betrayed by that spirit of self-exag- 
geration, which, under the influence of past success and 
of unbounded flattery, was already growing into a kind 
of insanity. In his own view he was fit to be a compeer 
with Mahomet. His greatness in his own eyes made 
him blind to the folly of urging his supernatural claims 
on the Turk, who contemned, even more than he 
abhorred, a Frank ; and who would sooner have sold 
himself a slave to Christians, than have acknowledged 
a renegade Christian as a sharer of the glories of 
Mahomet. It was not enough for Bonaparte, on this 
expedition, to insult God, to show an impiety as foolish 
as it was daring. He proceeded to trample on the 
sentiments and dictates of humanity with equal har- 
dihood, The massacre of Jaffa is universally known, 
Twelve hundred prisoners, and probably more, who 
had surrendered themselves to Napoleon, and were ap- 
parently admitted to quarter, ware two days afienvittfe 
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marched out of the fort, divided into small bodies, and 
then deliberately shot^ and, in case the musket was not 
eilectual, were despatched by bayonets. This was an 
outrage, which cannot be sheltered by the laws and 
usages of war, barbarous as tliey are. It was the deed 
of a bandit and savage, and ought to be execrated by 
good men, who value and would preserve the mitiga- 
tions which Christianity has. infused into the conduct 
of national hostilities. 

The next great event in Bonaparte’s history was the 
usurpation of the supreme power of the state, and the 
establishinent of military despotism over France. On 
the particulars of this criminal act we have no desire 
to enlaa^ge, nor are we anxious to ascertain, whether 
our hero, on this occasion, lost his courage and self- 
possession, as he is reported to have done. We are 
more anxious to express our convictions of the turpi- 
tude of this outrage on liberty and justice. For ihif 
crime but one apology can be odered. Napoleon, 1|> . 
is said, seized the reins, when, had he let them slipf' ^ 
they would have fallen into other hands. He enslaved 
France at a moment, when, had he spared her, she 
would have found another tyrant. Admitting the truth 
of the plea, what is it but the reasoning of the high- 
wayman, who robs and murders the traveller, because 
the booty was about to be seized by another hand, or 
because another dagger was ready to do the bloody 
deed ? We are awrare that the indignation, with which 
we regard this crime of Napoleon, will find a response 
ill taw breasts for to the multitude a throne is a temp- 
which no virtue’ can be expected to withstand. 
B#%wral truth is immovable amidst the sophistry, 
ridfeiil#,, abject reasonings of men, and the time 
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will corae, when it will find a meet voice to give it 
utterance. Of all crimes against society, usurpation 
is the blackest. He who lifts a parricidal hand against 
his country’s rights and freedom ; who plants his foot 
on the necks of thirty millions of his fellow-creatures ; 
who concentrates in his single hand the powers of a 
mighty empire ; and who wields its powers, squanders 
its treasures, and pours forth its blood like water, to 
make other nations slaves and the world his prey, — 
this man, as he tmites all crimes in his sanguinaiy 
career, so he should be set apart by the hum<an race 
for their unmingled and unmeasured abhorrence, and 
should bear on his guilty head a mark as opprobrious 
as that which the first murderer wore. We cannot 
think with patience of one man fastening chains on a 
whole people, and subjecting millions to his single will ; 
of whole regions overshadowed by the tyranny of a 
frail being like ourselves. In anguish of spirit we 
exclaim, How long will an abject world kiss tlie foot 
which tramples it ? How long shall crime find shelter 
in its very aggravations and excess ? 

Perhaps it may be said, that our indignation seems 
to light on Napoleon, not so much because he was a 
despot, as because he became a despot by usurpation ; 
that we seem not to hate tyranny itself, so mueii as a 
particular mode of gaining it. We do indeed regard 
usurpation as a crime of peculiar blackness, especially 
when committed, as in the case of Napoleon, in the 
name of liberty. All despotism, however, whether 
usurped or hereditary, is our abhorrence. We regard 
it as the most grievous wrong 'and insult to tlie hu- 
man race. But towards the hereditary despot w^'e have 
more of compassion than indignation. Nursed and 
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brought up in delusion, worshipped from his cradle, 
never spoken to in the tone of fearless truth, taught 
to look on the great mass of his fellow-beings as an 
inferior race, and to regard despotism as a law of 
nature and a necessary element of social life ; such 
a prince, whose education and condition almost deny 
him the possibility of acquiring healthy moral feeling 
and manly virtue, must not be judged severely. Still, 
m absolving the despot from much of the guilt which 
seems at first to attach to his unlawful and abused 
power, we do not the less account despotism a wrong 
and a curse. The lime for its fall, we trust, is coming. 
It cannot fall too soon. It has long enough wrung 
from the laborer his hard earnings ; long enough 
squandered a nation^s wealth on its parasites and min- 
ions ; long enough warred against the freedom of the 
mind, and arrested the progress of truth. It has filled 
dungeons enough with the brave and good, and shed 
enough of thc3 blood of patriots. Let its end come. 
It cannot come too soon. 

We have now followed Bonaparte to the moment of 
|K)SS 0 SSing himself of the supreme power. Those who 
were associated with him in subverting the government 
of the Directory, essayed to lay restraints on the First 
Consul, who was to take their place. But he indig- 
nantly repelled them. He held the sword, and, with 
this, not only intimidated the selfish, but awed and 
silenced the patriotic, who saw too plainly, that it could 
ordy be wrested from him by renewing tlic horrors of 
the llevolution. — We now proceed to consider some of 
*llii means, hy which he consolidated his power, and 
ftited' k into the imperial dignity. W e consider these 
as much more important illustrations of his character 
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than his successive campaigns, to which accordingly 
we shall give little attention. 

One of his first measures for giving stability to his 
power was certainly a wise one, and w^as obviously 
dictated by his situation and character. Having seized 
the first dignity in the state by military force, and 
leaning on a devoted soldiery, he was under no neces- 
sity of binding himself to any of the parties which had 
distracted the country, a vassalage to which his domi- 
neering spirit could ill have stooped. Policy and his 
love of mastery pointed out to him an indiscriminate 
employment of the leading men of all parties ; and not 
a few of these had become so selfish and desperate 
in the disastrous progress of the Revolution, that they 
were ready to break up old connexions, and to divide 
the spoils of the Republic with a master. Accordingly 
he adopted a system of comprehension and lenity, from 
which even the emigrants were not excluded, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing almost the whole talent, which 
the Revolution had quickened, leagued in the execution 
of his plans. Under the able men, wdiom he called to 
his aid, the finances and the war department, which 
had fallen into a confusion that threatened ruin to the 
State, were soon restored to order, and means and 
forces provided for retrieving the recent defeats and 
disgraces of the French armies. 

This leads us to mention another and most impor- 
tant and effectual means by which Napoleon secured 
and enlarged his pow’er. We refer to the brilliant 
campaign immediately following hk elevation to the 
Consulate, and which restored to Franca the ascen- 
dency which she had lost during his absence. On Ins 
success at this juncture his future fortunes wholly de- 
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pended. It was in this, campaign that he proved him^ 
self the worthy rival of Hamiibah The energy which 
conducted an army, with its cavalry, artillery, and sup- 
plies, across the Alps, by untried paths, which only the 
chamois hunter, born and bred amidst glaciers and 
everlasting snows, had trodden, gave the impression, 
whicii of all others he most desired to spread, of his 
superiority to nature, as well as to human opposition. 
This enterprise was in one view a fearful omen to 
Europe. It showed a power over the minds of his 
soldiers, the efiecis of which were not to be calculated. 
The conquest of St. Bernard by a French army was 
the boast of the nation ; but a still more wonderful 
thing was, tbe capacity of the general to inspire into 
that army the intense force, confidence, resolution, and 
patience, by which alone the work could be accom- 
plished. The victory of Marengo, gained by one of 
the accidents of war in the moment of apparent defeat 
and ruin, secured to Bonaparte the dominion which he 
coveted. France, who, in her madness and folly, had 
placed her happiness in conquest, now felt that the 
|l0ry :'Of her arms - was safe only in the- hands of 
First Consul ; whilst the soldiery, who held the sf 
in their gift, became more thoroughly satisfied, that 
triumph tnd spoils waited on his standard. 

, Another important and essential means of-* seouring 
and huiMing up hk power, was the system of eipiomgBj 
called the Police, which, under the Directory, had 
received a developement worthy of those friends of 
freedom, but tvhich was destined to be perfected by the 
wisdom of Napoleon. Ii would seem as if despotism, 
|»#filiag by the experience of ages, had put forth her 
wtoli skill and resources in forming the French po- 
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lice, and bad framed an engine, never to be surpassed, 
for stifling the faintest breathings of disaffection, and 
ciiaining every free thought. This system of espionagCy 
(we are proud tiiat vve have no English word for the 
infernal machine,) had indeed been used under ail 
tyrannies. But it wanted the craft of Fouche, and 
the energy of Bonaparte, to disclose all its powers. In 
the language of our author, it spread through all the 
ramifications of society ; ’’ that isi every man, of the least 
importance in the community, had the eye of a spy 
upon him. He was watched at home as well as abroad, 
in the hoxicloir and theatre, in the brothel and gaming- 
house ; and these last-named haunts furnished not a 
few ministers of the Argus-eyed Police* There was 
an ear open through all France to catch the whispers 
of discontent; a power of evil, which aimed to rival, in 
omnipresence and invisibleness, the benignant agency 
of the Deity. Of all instruments of tyranny, this is 
the most detestable. It chills social intercourse ; locks 
up the heart ; infects and darkens men’s minds wdth 
mutual jealousies and fears ; and reduces to system a 
wary dissimulation, subversive of force and manliness 
of character. We find, however, sotne consolation in 
learning that tyrants are the prey of distrust, as well 
as the people over whom they set this cruel guard ; that 
tyrants cannot confide in their own spies, but must keep 
watch over the machinery which we have described, lest 
it recoil upon themselves. Bonaparte at the head of 
an army is a dazzling spectacle ; but Bonaparte, head- 
ing a horde of spies, compelled to doubt and fear these 
base instruments of his power, compelled to divide them 
into bands, and to receive daily reports from each, so 
that, by balancing them against each other and sifting 
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their testimony, he might gather the truth ; Bonaparte , 
thus eiiiployed, is any thing but imposing. It requires 
no great elevation of thought to look dovvn on such an 
occupation with scorn ; and we see, in the anxiety and 
degradation which it involves, the beginning oi that 
retribution which tyranny cannot escape. 

Another means by which the First Consul protected 
his power can excite no wonder. That he should fetter 
the press, should banish or imprison refractory editors, 
should subject the journals and more important woi'ks 
of literature to jealous superintendence, these were 
things of course. Free writing and despotism are such 
implacable foes, that we hardly think of blaming a ty- 
rant for keeping no terms with the press. He cannot 
do it. He might as reasonably choose a volcano for 
the foundation of his throne. Necessity is laid upon 
hiiDji unless he is in love with ruin, to check the bold 
and honest expression of thought. But the necessity is 
his own choice ; and let infamy be that man’s portion, 
who seizes a power which he cannot sustain, but by 
dooming the mind dirough a vast empire to slavery, 
and by turning the press, that great organ of truth, into 
an instrument of public delusion and debasoment*'%;;^‘|v> 
We pass to another means of removing .obstructions 
to vhis ■ power and ambition, still worse tlitm the last* 
W© refer to the terror which he spread by his severities, 
jUil before assuming' the imperial power. The murder 
of the ’Duke d’Enghien was justified by Napoleon as a 
roctliod of striking fear into the Bourbons, ivho, as he 
said, were plotting his death. This may have been one 
ipotive ; for tve have reason to think that he was about 
ihreatened with assassination. But wo be- 
llfvn -ilill. more, that ho intended to awe into acqui* 
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escence the opposition, which, he knew, would be 
awakened in many breasts, by the prostration of the 
forms of the republic, and the open assumption of the 
imperial dignity. There were times when Bonaparte 
disclaimed the origination of the murder of the Duke 
d’Enghien, But no other could have originated it. 
It bears internal marks of its author. The boldness, 
decision, and overpowering rapidity of the crime, point 
unerringly to the soul where it was conceived. We be- 
lieve that one great recommendation of this murder was, 
that it would strike amazement and terror into France 
and Europe, and show that he was prepared to sited 
any blood, and to sweep before him every obstruction, 
in his way to absolute power. Certain it is, that the 
open murder of the Duke d’Enghien, and the justly 
suspected assassinations of Pichegrii and Wright, did 
create a dread, such as liad not been felt before ; and, 
whilst on previous occasions some faint breathings of 
liberty were to be heard in the legislative bodies, only 
one voice, tltat of Carnot, was raised against investing 
, Bonaparte with the imperial crown, and laying France, 
an unprotected victim, at his feet. 

There remain for our consideration otlier means em- 
ployed by Bonaparte for building op and establisliing 
his power, of a diiferent character from those we have 
named, and which on this account we cannot pass 
without notice. One of these was the Concordat 
which be extorted from the Pope, and which professed 
to re"stablish the Catholic religion in Ffiince. Our 
religious prejudices have no influence on ota* judgment 
of this measure. We make no objections to itjT as the 
restoration of a worship which on many accounts wa 
condemn We view it now simply as an instrument of 
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policy, and, in this light, it seems to us no proof of the 
sagacity of Bonaparte* It helps to confirm in us an 
impression, which other parts of his history give us, 
that he did not understand the peculiar character of 
his age, and the peculiar and original policy which it 
demanded. He always used commonplace means of 
power, although the unprecedented times in which he 
lived, required a system, which should combine untried 
resources, and touch new springs of action. Because 
old governments had found a convenient prop in reli- 
gion, Napoleon imagined that it was a necessary appen- 
dage and support of his sway, and resolved to restore 
it* But at this moment there were no foundations in 
France for a religious establishment, which could give 
strength and a character of sacredness to the supreme 
power. There was comparatively no faith, no devout 
feeling, and still more, no superstition to supply the 
place of these. The lime for the reaction of the” re- 
ligious principle had not yet arrived ; and a more likely 
means of retarding it could hardly have been devised, 
than the nursing care extended to the church by Bona- 
parte,' the recent Mussulman, the known despktr‘':ef 
the ancient faith, wdto had no worship at heart but the 
worship of himself. Instead of bringing religion to the 
aid of the state, it wits impossible that such a man 
should touch it, without loosening the faint hold which 
it yet retained on the people. There were none so 
ignorant as to be the dupes of the First Consul in tins 
particular. Every man, womar?, and cliild knew that 
he was playing the part of a juggler. Not one religious 
tisooiatbn could be formed with his character or gov- 
It was a striking proof of the self-exagger- 
iiing faiily of Bonaparte, and of his ignorance of the 
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higher principles of human nature, that he not only 
hoped to revive and turn to his account the old religion, 
but imagined, that he could, if necessary, have created 
a new one. “ Had the Pope never existed before, he 
should have been made for the occasion,” was the 
speech of this political charlatan ; as if religious opin- 
ion and feeling were things to be manufactured by a 
consular decree. Ancient legislators, by adopting and 
sympathizing with popular and rooted superstitions, 
were able to press them into the service of their insti- 
tutions. They were wise enough to build on a pre- 
existing faith, and studiously to conform • to it. Bona- 
parte, in a country of infidelity and atheism, and whilst 
unable to refrain from sarcasms on the system which 
he patronized, was weak enough to believe that he 
might make it a substantial support of his government. 
He undoubtedly congratulated himself on the terms, 
which he exacted from the Pope, and which had never 
been conceded to the most powerful monarchs ; for- 
getting that his apparent success was the defeat of his 
plans ; for, just as far as he severed the church from 
the supreme pontifi', and placed himself conspicuously at 
its head, he destroyed the only connexion which could 
give it influence. Just so far its power over opinion 
and conscience ceased. It became a coarse instru- 
ment of state, contemned by the people, and serving 
only to demonstrate the aspiring views of its master. 
Accoi'dingly the French bishops in general refused to 
hold their dignities under this new head, preferred exile 
to the sacrifice of the rights of the church, and left 
behind them a hearty abhorrence of the Concordat 
among the more zealous members of their communion. 
Happy would it have been for Napoleon, had he left 
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the Pope and the chiiroh to themselves. By occasion- 
ally recognising and employing, and then insulting and 
degrading, the Roman pontiff, he exasperated a large 
part of Christendom, fastened on himself the brand of 
impiety, and awakened a religious hatred which con« 
tributed its full measure to his fall* 

As another means employed by Bonaparte for giving 
strength and honor to his government, we may name 
the grandeur of his public works, which he began in 
his consulate and continued after his accession to the 
imperial dignity. These dazzled France, and still im- 
press travellers with admiration* Could we separate 
these from his history, and did no other indication of 
his eharaicter survive, ive should undoubtedly honor 
him with the title of a beneficent sovereign 5 but, con- 
nected as they are, they do little or nothing to change 
our conceptions of him as an all-grasping, unprincipled 
usurper. Paris was the chief object of these labors; 
and surely we cannot wonder, that he tvho aimed at 
universal dominion, should strive to improve and adorn 
the metropolis of Ms empire. It is the practice of 
despots to be lavish of expense on the royal residence 
and tlie seat of government. Travellers in Prandif- 
as in other countries of the continent, are stmck and 
piikecl by the contrast between the magnificent 'capital 
and the mud-walied village and uninteresting province. 
Bonaparte had a special motive for decorating Paris, 
for Paris i$ France, as has often been observed ; 
and, in conciliating the vanity of the great city, he 
secured the obedience of the whole coimiTy, The 
boasted interna! improvements of Napoleon scarcely 
to be named, if, we compare their influence 
widi the 'operifion of Iiis public measures. The ■ con- 
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scHption, which drew from agriculture its most effective 
laborers, and his continental system, which sealed up 
every port and annihilated the commerce of his empire, 
drained and exhausted France to a degree, for which 
his artificial stimulants of industry, and his splendid 
projects, afforded no compensation. Perhaps the most 
admired of all his public works is the road over the 
Simplon, to which all travellers concur in giving the 
epithet, stupendous. But it ought not to amaze us, 
that he, who was aspiring at unlimited dominion, should 
establish communications between the different prov- 
inces of his empire. It ought not to amaze us, that 
he, who had scaled the glaciers of St. Bernard, should 
covet some easier passage for pouring his troops into 
Italy ; nor is it very wonderful, that a sovereign, who 
commanded the revenues of Europe, and who lived in 
an age when civil engineering had been advanced to a 
perfection before unknown, should accomplish a bolder 
enterprise than his predecessors. We would addj that 
Napoleon must divide with Fabbroni the glory of the 
road over the Simplon ; for the genius, which contrived 
and constructed, is more properly its author, than the 
will which commanded it. 

There is liowever one great work, which gives Bona- 
parte a fair claim on the gratitude of posterity and en- 
titles him to an honorable renown. We refer to the 
new code of laws, which was given to France under 
his auspices. His participation in tills work iias indeed 
been unwarrantably and ridiculously magnified. Be- 
cause he aliended the yneetings of the commissioners 
to whom it was assigned, and made some useful and 
sagacious suggestions, he has been praised, as if he 
had struck out, by the miraculous force of his genititi 
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8 new code of laws/ The truth is, that he employed 
for this work, as he should have done, the most emi- 
nent civilians of the empire ; and it is also true, that 
these learned men have little claim to originality ; for, 
as our author observes, the code has few peculiarities 
making a difierence between its principles and those 
of the Roman law.’* In other words, they preferred 
wisdom to novelty. Still Bonaparte deserves great 
praise for his interest in the work, for the impulse he 
gave to those to whom it was committed, and for the 
time and thought, which, amidst the cares of a vast 
empire, he bestowed upon it. That his ambition in- 
cited him to this labor, we doubt not. He meant to 
entwine the laurels of Justinian with those of Alex- 
ander. But we will not quarrel with ambition, when 
it is wise enough to devote itself to the happiness of 
mankind. In the present case, he showed that he 
understood something of true glory ; and we prize the 
instalice more, because it stands almost alone in his 
history. We look on the conqueror, the usurper, the 
spoiler of kingdoms, the insatiable despot, with disgust, 
mi see in all these characters an essential vulgarness 
of mind. But, when xve regard him as a Fountain of 
Justice to a vast empire, we recognise in him a resem- 
blance to the just and benignant Deity, and cheerfully 
accord to him the praise of bestowing on a 
of the greatest gifts, which it is permitted,' 'topplin' to 
confer. It was however the misery a 

curse brought on him by his crimes, that he could 
touch nothing without leaving on it tlie polluting mark 
’of despotism. His usurpation took from him the poivcr 
rf with magnanimity, where his own' interest 
Cbnetraei. He could proxidc for’ the arimihistra- 
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don of justice between man and man, but not between 
the citizen and the ruler. Political offences, the very 
class which ought to be submitted to a jury, were de- 
nied that mode of trial Juries might decide on other 
criminal questions ; but they were not to be permitted to 
interpose between the despot and the ill-fated subjects, 
who might fall under his suspicion. These were ar- 
raigned before ^‘special tribunals, invested witli a half 
military character,” the ready ministers of neforlous 
prosecutions, and only intended to cloak by legal forms 
tlie murderous purpose of the tyrant. 

'W'e have thus considered some of the means by 
which Bonaparte consolidated and extended his power. 
We now see him advanced to that imperial throne, on 
which he had long fixed his eager eye. We see France 
alternately awed and dazzled by the influences we have 
described, and at last surrendering, by public, deliber- 
ate acts, without a struggle or a show of opposition, 
her rights, liberties, interests, and power to an absolute 
master and to his posterity for ever. Thus perished 
the name and forms of tiie Republic. Thus perished 
the hopes of philanthropy. The air, which a few 
years ago resounded with the shouts of a great people 
casting away their chains, and claiming their birth- 
right of freedom, now rung with the servile cries of 
long life to a blood-stained usurper. There were in- 
deed generous spirits, true patriots, like our own La 
Fayette, still left in France. But, few and scattered, 
they ’tvere left to shed in secret the tears of sorrowful 
and indignant despair. By this base and disastrous 
issue of their revolution, the French nation not only 
renounced their own rights, but brought reproach on 
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tlie cause of freedom, which years cannot wash away. 
This is to us a more painful recollection, than all the 
desolations which France spread through Europe, and 
than her own bitter sufferings, when the hour of retri- 
bution came upon her. The fields which she laid 
w-aste are again waving with harvest ; and the groans 
which broke forth through her cities and villages, when 
her bravest sons perished by thousands and ten thou- 
sands on the snows of Russia, have died away, and her 
wasted population is renewed. But the ^vounds which 
she inflicted on freedom by the crimes perpetrated in 
that sacred name, and by the abject spirit with which 
that sacred cause was deserted, are still fresh and 
bleeding., France not only subjected herself to a ty- 
rant, but what is worse, she has given tyranny every- 
where new pleas and arguments, and emboldened it to 
preach openly, in the face of heaven, the impious doc- 
trines of absolute power and unconditional submission. 

Napoleon was Jiow Emperor of France ; and a man 
unac{|uainted with human nature would think, that such 
an empire, whose bounds now extended to the Rhine, 
satisfied even m ambitious man. But 
parte obeyed that law of progress, to which the high- 
est minds are peculiarly subjected ; and acquisition 
inflamed, instead of appeasing, the spirit of domin- 
ion, He had long proposed to himself the conquest 
of Europe, of the world ; and the title of 
added inteiiseness to this purpose. Did we not fear, 
that t>y repetition w^e might impair the conviction which 
%%Q are most anxious to impress, wo would enlarge on 
the enormity of tlie guilt involved in the project of 
tiliftrsd empire. Napoleon knew distinctly tlie price, 
wM'oli hommt pay for the eminence which he coveted. 
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He knew that the path to it lay over wounded and 
slaughtered millions, over putrefying heaps of his fel- 
low-creatures, over ravaged fields, smoking ruins, pil- 
laged cities. He knew that his steps would be followed 
by the groans of widowed mothers and famished or- 
piians ; of berea\^ed friendship and despairing love ; and 
that, in addition to this amount of misery, he would 
create an equal amount of crime, by multiplying indefi- 
nitely the instruments and participators of his rapine 
and fraud. He knew the price, and resolved to pay it. 
But we do not insist on a topic, which few, very few 
as yet, understand or feel. Turning tlien for the pres- 
ent from the moral aspect of this enterprise, we will 
view it in another light, which is of great importance 
to a just estimate of his claims on admiration. We 
will inquire into the nature and fitness of the measures 
and policy which he adopted, for compassing the sub- 
jugation of Europe and tlm world. 

We are aware, that this discussion may expose us to 
the charge of great presumption. It may be said that 
men, having no access to the secrets of cabinets, and 
BO participation in public afiliirs, are not the best judges 
of the policy of such a man as Napoleon. This we are 
not anxious to disprove. We do not deny the disad- 
vantages of our position, nor shall we quarrel with our 
readers for questioning the soundness of our opinions. 
But we will say, that though distant, we have not been 
indifferent observers of the great events of our age, 
and that, though conscious of exposure to many errors, 
we have a strong persuasion of the substantial correct- 
ness of our views. W e express then, without reserve, 
our belief, that the policy of Napoleon was wanting in 
sagacity, and that he proved himself incapable, as we 
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before suggested, of understanding the character and 
answering the demands of his age. His system was a 
repetition of old means, when the state of the world 
was new. The sword and the police, which had sufficed 
him for enslaving France, were not the only powers 
required for his designs against the human race. Other 
resources were to be discovered or created ; and the 
genius for calling them forth did not, we conceive, be- 
long to Napoleon. 

The circumstances, under which Napoleon aspired 
to universal empire, differed in many respects from 
those, under which former conquerors were placed. It 
was easy for Rome, when she had subdued kingdoms, 
to reduce them to provinces and to govern them by 
force ; for nations at that period were, bound together 
by no tie. They had little communication with each 
other. Differences of origin, of religion, of manners, 
of language, of modes of warfare ; differences aggra- 
vated by long and ferocious wars, and by the general 
want of civilization, prevented joint action, and almost 
all concern for one another’s fate. Modern Europe, on 
Other hand, was an assemblage of civilmed stales, 
closely connected by commerce, by literature, by a 
common faith, by interchange of thoughts and improve- 
ments, and hy a policy which had for ages proposed, as 
its chief object, the establishment of such a balance of 
power m would scKJure national independence. Under 
these influences the human mind had made great pro- 
gress ; and in trutli the French revolution had resulted 
from an unprecedented excitement and developement of 
men’s faculties, and from the extension of power and 
ll^lligence through a vastly wider class, llian .had par- 
iteiptted m diam at mj former period.*^ The very 
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power, which Napoleon was wielding, might be traced 
to an enthusiasm essentially generous, and manifesting 
a tendency of the civilized world to better institutions. 
It is plain, that the old plans of conquest, and the 
maxims of comparatively barbarous ages, did not suit 
such a state of society. An ambitious man was to 
make his way, by allying himself with the new move- 
ments and excitements of the world. The existence 
of a vast maritime power like England, winch, by its 
command of the ocean and its extensive commerce, was 
brought into contact with every community, and which 
at the same time enjoyed the enviable preeminence 
of possessing the freest institutions in Europe, was of 
itself a suiEcient motive for a great modification of the 
policy, by which one state was now to be placed at the 
head of the nations. The peculiar character and influ- 
ence of England, Bonaparte seemed indeed never able 
to comprehend ; and the violent measures, by which 
he essayed to tear asunder the old connexions of that 
country with the continent, only gave them strength, 
by adding to the ties of interest those of sympathy, of 
common suffering, and common danger. 

Force and corruption were the great engines of 
Napoleon, and he plied them without disguise or re- 
serve, not caring how far lie insulted, and armed against 
himself, the moral and national feelings of Europe. 
His great reliance was on the military spirit and energy 
of tlie French people. To make France a nation of 
soldiers was the first and main instrument of his policy ; 
and here he was successful The revolution indeed 

had in no small degree done this work to his hands. 

To complete it, he introduced a national system of 

education, having for its plain end to train the whole 
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youth of France to a military life, to familiarize the 
mind to tins destination from its earliest years, and to 
associate the idea of glory almost exclusively with arms. 
The conscription gave full efficacy to this system ; for^ 
as every young man in the empire had reason to an- 
ticipate a summons to tlie army, the first object in 
education naturally was, to fit him for the field. The 
public honors bestowed on military talent, and a rig- 
orous impartiality in awarding promotion to merit, so 
that no origin, however obscure, was a bar to what 
were deemed the highest honors of Europe, kindled 
the ambition of the whole people into a flame,, and 
directed it exclusively to the camp. It is true, the 
conscription, which thinned so terribly the ranks of her 
youth, and spread anxiety and bereavement through 
all her dwellings, was severely felt in France. But 
Napoleon knew the race whom it was his business to 
manage ; and by the glare of victory, and the title of 
tte Grand Empire, he succeeded in reconciling them 
for a time to die most painful domestic privations, and 
to an unexampled waste of life. Thus he secured, 
what he accounted the most important instrument of 
dominion, a great military force. But, on the other 
hand, the stimulants, which, for this purpose,, he was 
forced to apply perpetually to French vanity, the osten- 
Mbn ^with wdfich the invincible power of France was 
trumpeted to the world, and the haughty, vaunting style 
which became the most striking characteristic of that 
intoxicated people, were perpetual irritations of the 
ntliomd spirit and pride of Europe, and implanted a 
deep hatred towards tlie new and insulting empire, 
ftich waited but for a favorable moment to repay 
with iutfrest the debt of humiliation. 
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The condition of Europe forbade, as we believe, the 
establishment of universal monarchy by mere physical 
force. The sword, however important, was now to play 
but a secondary part. The true course for Napoleon 
seems to us to have been indicated, not only by the 
state of Europe, but by the means which France in the 
beginning of her revolution had found most effectual. 
He should have identified himself with some great in- 
terests, opinion, or institutions, by which he might have 
bound to himself a large party in every nation. Ho 
should have contrived to make at least a specious cause 
against all old establishments. To contrast himself 
most strikingly and most advantageously with former 
governments, should have been the key of liis policy. 
He should have placed himself at the head of a new 
order of things, which should have worn the face of an 
improvement of the social state. Nor did the subver- 
sion of republican forms prevent bis adoption of this 
course, or of some other wdnch would have secured to 
him the sympathy of multitudes. He might still have 
drawn some broad lines between his own administra- 
tion and that of other states, tending to throw the old 
dynasties into the shade. He might have cast away the 
ancient pageantry and forms, distinguished himself by 
the simplicity of his establishments, and exaggerated 
the relief which he gave to his people, by saving tliem 
the burdens of a wasteful and limirioiis court. He 
might have insisted on the great benefits that had ac- 
crued to France from the establishment of uniform laws, 
which protected alike all classes of men ; and he might 
have virtually pledged himself to the subversion of the 
feudal inequalities which still disfigure Europe. He 
might have insisted on the favorable changes to be 
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introduced into property? by abolishing the entails 
which fettered it? the rights of primogeniture, and the 
exclusive privileges of a haughty aristocracy. He 
might have found abuses enough against which to array 
himself as a champion. By becoming the head of new 
institutions, which would have involved the transfer of 
power into new hands, and would have ofiered to the 
people a real improvement, he might everywhere have 
summoned to his standard the bold and enterprising, 
and might have disarmed the national prejudices to 
wmch be fell a prey. Revolution was still the true 
instrument of power. In a word, Napoleon lived at 
a period, when he could only establish a durable and 
universal control through principles and institutions of 
some kind or other, to which he would seem to be de- 
voted. 

It was impossible, however, for such a man as Na- 
poleon, to adopt, perhaps to conceive, a system sucii 
as has now been traced ; for it was wholly at war with 
that egotistical, self-relying, self-exaggerating principle, 
which was the most striking feature of his mind. He 
imagined himself able, not only to conquer nations, 
but to hold them together by the aw^e and admiration 
which his own character would inspire ; and this bond 
Im preferred to every other. An indirect sway, a con- 
trol of nations by means of institutions, principles, or 
prejuices, of which he was to he only the a|if||fe|ad 
defender, was utterly inconsistent with that vehemence 
of will, that passion for astonishing mankind, and that 
persuasion of his own invincibleness, which were his 
master feelings, and which made force his darling in- 
siniment of dominion. He chose to be the great, pal- 
fmhltj and sole bond of Ms 'empire ; to have Ms image 
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reflected from every establishment ; to be the centre, in 
which every ray of glory should meet, and from which 
every impulse should be propagated. In consequence 
of this egotism, Be never dreamed of adapting hiiiiself 
to the moral condition of the world. The sword was 
his chosen weapon, and he used it without disguise. 
He insulted nations as well as sovereigns. He did not 
attempt to gild their chains, or to fit the yoke gently 
to their necks. The excess of his extortions, the 
audacity of his claims, and the insolent language in 
which Europe was spoken of as the vassal of the great 
empire, discovered, that he expected to reign, not only 
■without linking himself with the interests, prejudices, 
and national feelings of men, but by setting all at 
defiance. 

It w’ould be easy to point out a multitude, of instances 
in which he sacrificed the only policy by which he could 
prevail, to the persuasion, that bis own greatness could 
more than balance whatever ojiposition his violence 
might awaken. In an age in wdiich Christianity was 
exerting some power, there was certainly a degree of 
deference clue to the moral convictions of society. But 
Napoleon thought himself more than a match for the 
moral instincts and sentiments of our nature, tic 
thought himself able to cover the most atrocious deeds 
by the splendor of his name, and even to extort ap- 
plause for crimes by the brilliancy of his success. He 
took no pains to conciliate esteem. In his own eyes 
he was mightier than conscience ; and thus he turned 
against himself the power and resentment of virtue, 
in every breast where that divine* principle yet found 
a home. 

Through the same blinding egotism, he was anxious 
9 ^ 
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to fill the thrones of Europe with men bearing his own 
name, and to multiply everywhere images of himself. 
Instead of placing over conquered countries efficient 
men, taken from themselves, who, by upholding better 
institutions, would carry with them large masses of the 
people, and who would still, by their hostility to the old 
dynasties, link their fortunes witli his own, he placed 
over nations such men as Jerome and Murat. He 
dius spread a jealousy of his power, whilst he rendered 
U insecure j for as none of the princes of his creation, 
however well disposed, were allowed to identify them- 
selves with their subjects, and to take root in the public 
heart, but were compelled to act, openly and without 
disguise, as satellites and prefects of the French em- 
peror ; they gained no hold on their subjects, and could 
bring no strength to their master in his hour of peril, 
in none of his arrangements did Napoleon think of se- 
wing to his cause the attachment of nations. Aston- 
ishment, awe, and force were his weapons, and his 
own great name tlie chosen pillar of his throne. 

So far was Bonapai-te from magnifying the contrast 
and distootions between himself and the old dynasties 
ot Europe, and from attaching men to himself by new 
principles and institutions, that he had tlie great weak- 
ness, for so we view it, to revive the old forms of mon- 
mchy, and to ape the manners of the old court, .and 
thus to connect himself with die herd qfr WiMte 
-vereigns. This was not only to rob 
01 diat imposing character which might have been given 
to It, and of that interest which it might have insiiired 
m m improvement on former institutions, but was to 
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heads of monarchs ; but he could not by any means 
infuse tliek blood into his veins, associate with himself 
the ideas which are attached to a long line of ancestry, 
or give to his court the grace of manners, which belongs 
to older establishments. His true policy was, to throw 
contempt on distinctions, which he could not rival ; and, 
had he possessed tlie genius and spirit of the founder 
of a new era, he would have substituted for a crown, 
and for other long worn badges of power, a new and 
simple style of grandeur, and new insignia of dignity, 
more consonant with an enlightened age, and worthy 
of one who disdained to be a vulgar king. By the 
policy which he adopted, if it be worthy of that name, 
he became a vulgar king, and showed a mind incapable 
of answering the wants and demands of his age. It is 
well known, that the progress of intelligence had done 
much in Europe, to xveaken men’s reverence for pagean- 
■ try and show. Nobles had learned to lay aside their 
trappings in ordinary life, and to appear as gentlemen. 
Even royalty had begun to retrench its pomp ; and, in 
the face of all this improvement, Bonaparte stooped 
from his height, to study costumes, to legislate about 
court dresses and court manners, and to outshine his 
brother monarchs in their own line. He desired to add 
the glory of master of ceremonies to that of conqueror 
of nations. In his anxiety to belong to the caste of 
kings, he exacted scrupulously the observance and eth 
queue with which they are approached. Not satisfied 
with this approximation to tlie old sovereigns, with 
whom he had no common interest, and from whom he 
could not have removed himself too far, he sought to 
ally liimself by marriage with die royal families in 
Europe, to ingraft himself and his posterity on an old 
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We have now followed Napoleon to the height of his 
power, and given our views of the policy by which he 
hoped to make that power perpetual and unbounded. 
His fall is easily explained. It had its origin ■ in that 
spjnt of self-reliance and self-exaggeration, of which 
we have seen so many proofs. It began in Spain, 
ihat country was a province in reality. He wanttjd 
to make it one in name ; to place over it a Bonaparte ; 
to make it a more strikina niatiifRstndnn r.;.* 
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Etissian campaign we ^have no desire to enlarge. Of 
all the mournful pages of history, none are more .sad 
than that which records the retreat of the French army 
from Moscow. We remember, that, when the intelli- 
gence of Napoleon’s discomfiture in Russia first reached 
this country, we were among those who exulted in it, 
thinking only of the results. But, when subsequent and 
minuter accounts brought distinctly before our eyes 
i\mt unequalled army of France, broken, famished, 
slaughtered, seeking shelter under snowdrifts, and per- 
ishing by intense cold, we looked back on our joy with 
almost a consciousness of guilt, and expiated by a 
sincere grief our insensibility to the sufferings of our 
fellow-creatures. We understand that many interesting 
notices of Napoleon, as he appeared in this disastrous 
campaign, are given in the Memoirs of Count Segur, 
a book, from which we have been repelled by the sor- 
rows and miseries which it details. We can conceive 
few subjects more worthy of Shakspeare than the mind 
of Napoleon, at the moment, wlien his fate was sealed ; 
when the tide of his victories ms suddenly stopped and 
rolled backwards ; when his dreams of invincibleness 
were broken as by a pea! of thunder ; when the word, 
wdiich had awed nations, died away on the bleak waste, 
a powerless sound ; and when he, whose spirit Europe 
could not hound, fled in fear from a captive’s doom. 
The shock must have been tremendous to a mind so 
ianperious, scornful, and unschooled to liumiiiation. 
The intense agony of that moment when he gave die 
unusual orders, to retreat ; the desolateness of his soul, 
when he saw his brave soldiers and his chosen guards 
sinking in the snows, and pcrisliing in crowds around 
him ; his unwillingness to receive the details of his 
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losses, lest self-possession should fail him ; the levitj 
and badinage of his interview with the Abbj de Pradt 
at Warsaw, discovering a mind laboring to throw off an 
insupportable weight, wrestling with itself, struggling 
against misery; and, though last not least, liis uncon- 
querable purpose, still clinging to lost empire as the 
only good of life ; these workings of such a s])irit would 
have furnished to the great dramatist a theme, worthy 
of his transcendent powers. 

By the irretrievable disasters of the llussian cam- 
paign, the empire of the world was effectually placed 
beyond the grasp of Napoleon, The tide of conquest 
had ebbed, never to return. The spell which had 
bound the nations was dissolved. He was no longer 
the Invincible, The weight of military ])ower, which 
had kept down the spirit of nations, was removed, and 
their long-smothered sense of w'rong and insult broke 
forth like the fires of a volcano. Bonaparte might still, 
perha])S5 have secured the throne of France; but that 
of Europe ivas gone. This, however, he did not, coidd 
not, would not understand. He had connected with 
himself too obstinately the cliaracter of the world’s 
master, to be able to relinquish it. Amidst the dark 
omens which gathered round him, he still saw, in his 
fmst wonderful escapes, and in his own exaggerated 
energies, the means of rebuilding Ids fallen |)ower. 
Accordingly the thought of abandoning his pretensions 
does not seem to {aive crossed his mind, and his irrep- 
arable defeat was only a summons to new exertion. — 
We doubt, indeed, whether Napoleon, if he could have 
rmderstood fully his condition, would have adopted a 
illlferefit course. Thoiigli despairiiig, he would pro- 
biblv have raised mw amnes, end fouelit to the kst. 
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Xo ^ xniiid, wliicli has plvicod its whole happiness iu 
having no equal, the tliought of descending to the ievc! 
even of kings is intolerable, Napoleon’s mind had 
been stretched by such ideas of universal einpire, that 
France, tliough reaching from the Rhine to the Pyre 
nees, seemed narrow to him. He could not be shut 
up in it. Accordingly, as his fortunes darkened, we 
see no signs of relenting. He could not wear, he said, 
a tarnished crown,” that is, a crown no brighter than 
those of Austria arnl Russia. He continued to use a 
master’s tone. He showed no change, but such as 
opposition works in tlie obstinate ; he lost his temper 
and grew sour. He heaped reproaches on his marshals 
and tlie legislative body. He insulted llelternieh, die 
statesman, on whom, above all others, his fate depended. 

Pie irritated Murat by sarcasms, which rankled wiihm 
him, and accelerated, if they did not determine, ins 
desertion of his master. It is a striking exaniple of 
retribution, that the very veliemence and sternness of 
his will, wliich had borne him onward to dominion, , | 

now drove him to the rejection of terms which might 
liave left him a formidable power, and thus made his 
ruin entire. Refusing to take counsel of events, he 
persevered in fighting with a stubborness, which re- 
minds us of a S],)oiie(I child, who sullenly gnisps what 
he knows he must relimiuish, struggles without hope, 
and does not give over resistance, until his liule fingers 
are one by one unclenched from the object on which 
he has set his heart. Thus fell Napoleon. We shall 
follow his iiistory no farther. His retreat to Elba, 
bis irruption into France, his signal overtlirow, and 
his banishment to St. Helena, though they add to tlie 
romance of his history, throw no new light on his char- 
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acter, and would of course contribute nothing to our 
present object. There are indeed incidents in this por- 
tion of his life, which are somewhat inconsistent with 
the firmness and conscious superiority which belonged 
to him* But a man, into whose character so much 
impulse, and so little principle entered, must not be ex- 
pected to preserve unblemished, in such hard reverses, 
the dignity and self-respect of an emperor and a hero. 


In the course of these remarks, our views of the 
Conqueror, of the First Consul, and of the Emperor, 
have been given plainly and freely. The subject, how- 
ever, is so important and interesting, that we have 
thought it worth our while, though at the hazard of 
some repetition, to bring together, m a narrower com- 
pass, what seem to us the great leading features of the 
intellectual and moral character of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

His intellect was distinguished by rapidity of thought. 
He understood by a glance wlmt most men, and supe- 
rior men, could learn only by study. He darted to a 
coneltirion rather by intuition than reasoning, la war, 
which was the only subject of which he was master, 
ho seized in an instant on ■ the great points of his own 
and his onemy^s positions ; and combined at once the 
haof aments, by ^ which m overpowering force might be 
thrown with unexpected fury on a vulnerable part of 
the hostile line, and the fate of an army be decided in 
t day* He understood war as a science ; but his mind 
was too bold, rapid, and irrepressible, to be enslaved 
by the technics of hb profession. He '"found the old 
'mtilm figliting hy rule, and he dlsco\'ered the true 
cltiWftctirislic of genius, which, without despising rules, 
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kiioxvs when and how to break them. He understood 
thoroughly the immense moral power, wiiich is gained 
by originality and rapidity of operation. He astonished 
and paralyzed his enemies by his unforeseen and iin- 
petuous assaults, by tlie suddenness with which the 
storm of battle burst upon them ; and, whilst giving 
to his soldiers the advantages of modern discipline, 
breathed into them, by his quick and decisive move- 
ments, the enthusiasm of ruder ages. This power of 
disheartening the foe, and of spreading through his own 
ranks a confidence, and exhilarating courage, which 
made war a pastime, and seemed to make victory sure, 
distinguished Napoleon i?i an age of uncommon mili- 
tary talent, and was one main instrument of his future 
power. 

The wonderful eflects of that rapidity of thought by 
wdiich Bonaparte was marked, the signal success of his 
new mode of warfare, and the almost incredible speed 
with which his fame w’as spread through the nations, Imd 
no small agency in fixing his character and determining 
for a period the fine of empires. These stirring influ- 
ences infused a new consciousness of his own might. 
They gave intensity and audacity to his ainbkion ; 
gave form and substance to his indefinite visions of 
glory, and raised his fiery hopes to empire. T!ie burst 
of admiration, wiiich his early career called fortli, must 
in particular have had an influence, in imparting to 
his ambition that modification by which it w^as charac- 
terized, and which contributed alike to its success and 
to its fell He began with mtonwhing the world, with 
producing a sudden and universal such as 

‘modern times had not witnessed. To rnfomsh as wall 
as to sway by his energies, became the great aim of hil 
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life. Henceforth y to rule was not enough for Bona*’^ 
parte He wanted to amaze, to dazzle, to overpower 
men’^s souls, by striking, bold, magnificent, and unan- 
ticipated results. To govern ever so absolutely would 
not have satisfied him, if he must have governed si- 
lently, He wanted to reign through wonder and awe, 
by die grandeur and terror of his name, by displays 
of power which would rivet on him every eye, and 
make him the theme of every tongue. Power was his 
supreme object, but a power tvhich should he gazed at 
as well as felt, which should strike men as a prodigy, 
which should shake old thrones as an earthquake, and, 
by the suddenness of its new creations, should awaken 
something of the submissive wonder which miraculous 
agency inspires i ' ■ 

Such seems to us to have been the distinction, or 
etartcteristic modification of bis love of fame- It was 
a diseased passion for a kind of admiration, which, 
from the principles of our nature, cannot be enduring, 
and which demands for its support perpetual and more 
atimukting . novelty- Mare esteem he would have 
•'leiimed. ’ Calm admiration, though universal and en- 
during, would have been insipid. He wanted to elec- 
Irify and overwhelm- He lived for effect-* Xte' world 
theatre, and he cared little ,,,wfefepart he 
ptayted,' if be might walk the sole sttge^ 

ttid ■ call forth bursts of applause, which woWd silence 
all other fame- In war the triumph®, wMbh he coveted 
were those, in wbicli he seemed to'- swlif) away his foes 
like a whirlwind ; and the immense: and unparalleled 
s^rffices of his own soldiers, in thfe^ rapid marches and 
dtriiig assaults t,o which li® owed liis victories, in • m 
degree diminished their wmrih to the victor. ' In peace, 
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delighted to hurry through his dominions ; to multi- 
ply himself by his rapid movements ; to gather at a 
glance the capacities of improvement whicli every im- 
portant place possessed ; to suggest plans which would 
startle by their originality and vastness; to project in 
aa instant, works which a life could not accomplish, 
and to leave behind the impression of a superhuman 
energy. 

Our sketch of Bonaparte would be imperfect indeed, 

we did not add, that he was characterized by nothing 
nsoi'e strongly than by the spirit of self-exaggeration* 
The singular energy of l}is intellect and will, through 
which he had mastered so many rivals and foes, and 
overcome what soeined insuperable obstacles, inspired a 
consciousness of being something more than man. His 
strong original tendencies to pride and self-exaltation, 
fed and pampered by strange success and unbounded 
applause, swelled into an almost insane conviction of 
superhuman greatness. In his own view, he stood 
apart from other men. He was not to be measured 
by the standard of iiumanity. He was not to be re- 
tarded by difficulties to which all others yielded. He 
was not to be subjected to laws and obligations vvhich 
ail others were expected to obey. Nature and the 
human will were to bend to his power, lie was the 
child ,and favorite of fortune, and, if not the lord, the 
chief object of destiny. His history shows a spiri|: of 
kelf-exaggeration, unrivalled in enliglitened ages, ^aikl 
which .reminds us of an Oriental king to wdioni incoase 
bad been burnt from his hlfth as to a doity. This 
w^as the chief source of his crimes. He wanted the 
sentiment -of a common nature 'with Ms felbw-beiags* 
fie had no sympathies with Iris raica. That feelhig'rf 
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brotberRood, which is developed in truly great souls 
with peculiar energy, and through which they give up 
themselves willing victims, joyful sacrifices, to the in- 
terests of mankind, was wholly unknown to him. His 
heart, amidst its wild beatings, never had a throb of 
disinterested love. The ties which bind man to man 
he broke asunder. The proper happiness of a man^ 
which consists in the victory of moral energy and so- 
cial affeetbn over the selfish passions, he cast away 
for the lonely joy of a despot. With powers, which 
might have made him a glorious representative and min- 
ister of the beneficent Divinity, and with natunil sen- 
sibilities which might have been exalted into sublime 
virtues, he ehose to separate himself from his kind, to 
forego their love, esteem, and gratitude, that he might 
become their gaze, their fear, their wonder ; and, foi 
this selfish, solitary good, parted with peace and imper- 
fehable renown. 

This insolent exaltation of himself above the race to 
which he belonged, broke out in the beginning of his 
career, His first success m Italy 'gave him ilie tone of 
»' maslor^ amd he never kid it aside to his ksl hour; 
Chie can hardly help being struck ‘ wiik the 
mmmm with which he arrogates 'Supremacy in his con- 
veraittion tni proclamations. We never feel as if ho 
wtffl' putting on a brdly kr» In his proudest claims, 
ho speaks from his owm min#,, and m native kngimge* 
His style is swollen, but nmef strained, as if he wxwo 
conscious of playing a part above his real claims. 
Even tvhen lie was foolish and hnpioiis enough to 
Iffopte miraculous powers and a mission from God 
his tte|wgo slmwed time he thought there was some-* 
thing in his olmracter and exploits to give a cokr to 
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life blasphemous pretensions. The empire of the world 
seemed to him to be in a measure his due, for noth- 
ing short of it corresponded with his conceptions of 
■himself ; and he did not use mere verbiage, but spoke 
a language to which he gave some credit, when he 
called his successive conquests “the fulfilment of his 
destiny,’^ 

This spirit of self-exaggeration wrought its own mis- 
ery, and drew down upon him terriWe punishments ; and 
this it did by vitiating and perverting his high powers. 
First, it diseased his fine intellect, gave imagination the 
ascendency over judgment, turned the inventiveness and 
fruitfulness of his mind into rash, impatient, restless en- 
ergies, and thus precipitated him into projects, wiiich, 
'as the wisdom of his counsellors pronounced, were 
fraught with ruin. To a man, whose vanity look him 
out of the rank of human beings, no foundation for 
reasoning was left. All things seemed possible. Ills 
genius and his fortune were not to be bounded by tlie 
barriers, which experience had assigned to human 
powers. Ordinary rules did not apply to him. He 
even found excileinent and motives in obsUicies, before 
which other men would have wavered ; for these would 
enhance the glory of triumph, and give a new thrill to 
the admiration of the world. Accordingly he again 
and again plunged into the depths of an enemyfe coun- 
try, and slaked his whole fortune and power on a singlt 
battle. To be rasli was indeed die necessary 
of , his, self-exalting and self-relying spirit; fprto.darjl 
wbat'.ho other man would dare, to aceompliafi what nO' 
other man w’'ould attempt, was ■ the very way to display 
himself as a aopft'ior, being m hk own, and odiers^ eyef,* - 
To be impatient and resd^s.was toodier nee^sBv 
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issi^ of tl>e attribute^' we have described. The calm> 
Ress of wisdom* was denied him. He, who was next 
to omnipotent m his own eyes, and who deligliled to 
strike and astonish by sudden and conspicuous opera- 
tions, could not brook delay or wait for the slow opera- 
tions of time. A work, which was to be gradually ma^ 
tured by the joint agency of various causes, could not 
suit a man, who wanted to be felt as the great, perhaps 
oidy, cause,; who wished to stamp his own agency in 
the Juost glaring characters on whatever he performed 
and who hoped to rival, by a sudden energy, the steady 
and progressive works of nature. Hence so many of 
his |H’ojects w^ere never completed, or only announced. 
They swelled, tewever, the tide of flattery, which as- 
cribed to him the completion of what was not yet be- 
gun, whilst his restless spirit, rushing to new enterprises^ 
^ forgot m pledges, and left the promised prodigies of his^ 
crmive genius to exist only in the records of adulation, 
— Thus the rapid and inventive intellect of Bonaparte 
w^aa depraved, and failed to achieve a growing and 
doribfe , It retred, indeed, a vast and im- 

but feproportioned, disjointeci, with- 
out strength, witijout foundations. One strong blast was 
enough to shake and shatter it, nor could his genius up- 
hold il* Happy would it have been for Ms fame, 
he. been buried in its ruhis ! 

' One of the striking properties of 
acier was decision, and this, as we have ^twly, seen, 
was perverted, by the spirit of selfexaigeiation, into 
an inflexible stubbornness, which counsel ooiild not 
enli^iten, nor eircumsiances bend. Having taken the 
be pressed onward. His purpose he wished 
otitoifi to 'ftprd IS a ^kw of nature, or/a decrea of 
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destiny. It must be accomplished. Resistance hut 
strengthened it ; and so often had resistance been over- 
borne, that ho felt as if his unconquerable will, joined 
to his matchless intellect, could vanquish all things. On 
such a mind the warnings of human wisdom and of 
Providence were spent in vain ; and the of Des- 
tiny lived to teach others, if not himself, the weakness 
and folly of that all-defying decision, which arrays the 
purposes of a mortal with the inimutableness of tiic 
counsels of the Most High. 

A, still more fatal influence of the spirit of self- 
exaggeration, which characterized Bonaparte, remains 
io be named. It depraved to an extraordinary degree 
his moral sense. It did not obliterate allogelber the 
ideas of duty, but by a singular perversion, it impelled 
him to apply them exclusively to others. It never 
seemed to enter his thought, that he was subject to 
the great obligations of morality, which all others are 
called to respect. He was an exempted being. What- 
ever stood in his way to enijiire, he was privileged to 
remove. Treaties oniy bound bis enemies. No nation 
had rights but his oivn France. lie claimed a mono- 
poly in perfidy and violence. He was Jiot naturally 
cruel ; but, when human life obstructed Ins progress, 
it was a lawful prey, and murder and assassination oc- 
casioned as little compunction as war. The most lu- 
minous exposition of his moral code was given in iiis 
counsels to the King of Holland. Never forget, tbit, 
in the situation to which my political system tad . th^ 
interests of my empire have called you^ your first duty 
IS towards ME, your second towafds France. AH 
your other duties, even those, towards the people whom 
I have called you to govern^- wtnk after 'these. T0 
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bis own mind he was the source and centre of duty* 
He was too peculiar and exalted, to be touched by that 
vulgar stain, called guilt* Crimes ceased to be such, 
wdien perpetrated by himself* Accordingly he always 
speaks of his transgressions as of indifferent acts. He 
never imagined that they tarnished his glory, or dimin« 
ished his claim on the homage of the world. In St. 
Helena, though talking perpetually of himself, and often 
reviewing ids guilty career, we are not aware lltat a sin- 
gle compunction escapes him. He speaks of his life 
as calmly as if it had been consecrated to duty and 
beneficence, whilst in the same breath he has the au- 
dacity to reproach unsparingly the faithlessness of al- 
most every individual and nation, with whom he had 
been connected* We doubt whether history furnishes 
so striking an example of the moral blindness and ob*' 
^ duracy, to which an unbounded egotism exposes and 
abandons the mind. 

His spirit of self-exaggeration was seen in his open- 
ness to adulation. Policy indeed prompted him to put 
his praises into the mouths of the venal slaves, W'ho 
administered his despotism. But flattery would not 
have been permitted to swell into exaggerations, now 
nauseous, now ludicrous, and now impious, if, in the 
bosom of the chief, there had not lodged a flatterer 
who sounded a louder note of praise than all around 
him. He wms .remarkably sensitive to opinion, and re- 
smicd as a wrong the suppression of bis praises. The 
press of all countries was w^atched, and free states ivere 
called upon to curb it for daring to take liberties with 
il^' name. Even in books published in France on 
topics, he expected a recognition of his au- 
chbritj^.' 'Works of talent were suppressed, when their 
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authors refused to offer incense at the new shrine. 
He resolved, indeed, to stamp bis name on the iitera- 
lure, as on the legislation, policy, warfare of his age, 
and to compel genius, whose pages survive statues, 
columns, and empires, to take a place among his irihu- 
taries. 

We close our view of Bonaparte’s character, by 
saying, that his original propensities, released from re- 
straint, and pampered by indulgence, to a degree seldom 
allowed to mortals, grew up into a spirit of despotism 
as stern and absolute as ever usurped the human heart. 
The love of power and supremacy absorbed, consumed 
him. No other passion, no domestic attachment, no 
private friendship, no love of pleasure, no reiisli for 
letters or the arts, no human sympathy, no human weak^ 
ness, divided his mind with the passion for dominion 
and for dazzling manifestations of his power. Before 
this, duty, honor, love, humanity, fell prostrate. Jose- 
phine, W6 are told, was dear to him ; but the devoted 
wife, who had stood firm and faithful in the day of his 
doubtful fortunes, was cast off in his prosperity, to make 
room for a stranger, who might be more subservient to 
his pow^'er. He was affectionate, we are told, to his 
brothers and mother ; but Ms brothers, the moment 
they ceased to be his tools, were disgraced ; and his 
mother, it is said, was not allowed to sit in lim presence 
of her imperial son.* lie was sometimes softened, we 
are told, by the sight of the field of battle strewn with 
the 'wounded and dead. But, if the Moloch of his 
bition claimed new heaps of slain to-morrow, it was 


* S©e Am«riet/^i Wi efewM sot gif e this very nsimiabl# 

trait of Napoleon's doraestio m authority which we cauaol 

question 
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never denied. With airhis sensibility, he gave millions 
to the sword, with as little compunction as he would 
liavc brushed away so many insects, which had infested 
liis inarclu To him all human will, desire, power, 
were to bend. His superiority none might question. 
He insulted the fallen, who iiad contracted the guilt 
of opposing his progress ; and not even woman’s love- 
liness, and the dignity of a queen, could give shelter 
froio his contumely. His allies were his vassals, nor 
was their vassalage concealed. Too lofty to use the 
arts of conciliation, preferring command to persuasion, 
overbearing, and all-grasping, he spread distrust, exas- 
peration, fear, and revenge through l^^urope ; and, when 
the day of retribution came, tlie old antipathies and 
mutual jealousies of nations were swallowed up in one 
burning purpose to prostrate tlic common tyrant, the 
universal foe. 

Such was Napoleon Bonaparte. But some will say, 
he was still a great man. This we mean not to deny. 
But we would have it understood, that there are various 
kinds or orders of greatness, and tliat the 
not belong to Bonaparte. There are 
of greatness. Among these the first rank b 
ably due to moral greatness, or magnanimity ; to that 
'Ittbliine energy, by which the soul, smitten with the 
love of virtue, binds itself indissolubly, for life and for 
death, to truth and duty ; espouses as its own the inter- 
ests of iunnan nature ; scorns all meanness and defies 
a!! peril; hears in -its own conscience a voice louder than 
llireatenings and thunders ; witlistands all the powers 
of the universe, which 'would sever it from the cause 
of ' freedom and religion reposes an unfaltering trust 
in <0oil in' the darkest hour, and is ever ready to be 
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offered up” on the altar of its country or of mankind. 
Of this moral greatness, which throws all other forms 
of greatness into obscurity, we see not a trace in Na- 
poleon. Though clothed with the power of a god, the 
tiiouglit of consecrating himself to the introduction of a 
new and higher era, to the exaltation of the character 
and condition of his race, seems never to have dawned 
on his mind. The spirit of disinterestedness and self- 
sacrifice seems not to have w^'aged a moment’s war with 
self-wili and ambition. His ruling passions, indeed, 
were singularly at variance with magnanimity. Moral 
greatness has too much simplicity, is too unostentatious, 
too self-subsistent, and enters into others’ interests with 
too much heartiness, to live an hour for vvliat Napoleon 
always lived, to make itself the theme, and gaze, and 
wonder of a dasizled world. — Next to moral, comes 
intellectucd greatness, or genius in the highest sense of 
that word ; and by this we mean that siihlime capac^iiy 
of . thought, through which the soul, smitten with the 
love of the true and the beautiful, essays to compre- 
hend the universe, soars into the heavens, penetrates 
the earth, penetrates itself, (picstions the past, antici- 
pates the future, traces out the general and alheompro** 
bending laws of nature, binds together by innumerable 
affinities and relations all the objects of its knowledge, 
rises from the finite and transient to the infinite and 
the everlasting, frames to itself from its owm fulness 
lovelier and sublimer forms than it beholds, discerns 
the harmonies between the wmrld within and the wmrld 
without us, and finds in every region of ffie universe 
types and interpreters of its own deep mysteries and 
glorious inspirations. This is, the greatness which be- 
longs to philosophers, and to the master spirits in 
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poeliy and tlie ,fiEe arts. — Next comes the greatness 
of action ; and by this we mean the sublime power of 
conceiving bold and extensive plans ; of constructing 
and bringing to bear on a mighty object a complicated 
machinery of means, energies, and arrangements, and 
of accomplishing great outward effects. To this head 
belongs the greatness of Bonaparte, and that he pos- 
sessed it, we need not prove, and none will be hardy 
enough to deny. A man, who raised himself from ob- 
scurity to a throne, who changed the face of the w-orld, 
who made himself felt through powerful and civilized 
naoons, who sent the terror of his name across seas 
and oceans, whose will' was pronounced and feai'ed as 
destiny, whose donatives were crowns, whose ante* 
oharnbar was thronged by submissive princes, who 
broke down the awful htirrier of the Alps and made 
dieixv a highway, and whose fame was spread beyond 
the boundaries of civilization to the steppes of the Cos- 
sack, and the deserts of the Arab ; a man, who has left 
this record of himself in history, 1ms taken out of our 
bands the question, whether he shall be called great. 
AM must concede to him a sublime power of action, - an 
energy equal to great effects. 

We are not disposed, however, to consider him as 
pf^Siiiineni even in this order of greatness. War was 
hii, ehief sphere. He gained his ascendency in Europe 
by the sword. But war is not the fields for the highest 
teiive talent, and Napoleon, we conscious 

of this trutli. The glory of beipi $it greatest general 
of his age would not have satisfied him. He would 
I^vc scorned to take his place by the side of Marl'ho- 
Of Turenne. It was as .the founder of an empife, 
ithfel .^rtticncd, for a lime to 'comprehend the world, 
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and which demanded other talents besides tliat of war, 
that he challenged unrivalled fame. And hero \vq c|nes-* 
lion his claim. Hero we capnot award him supreto* 
acy. The project of uiiiversal empire, however iio pos- 
ing, was not original. The revolutionary goveninients 
of France had adopted it before ; nor can %ve consider 
it as a sure indication of greatness, when we reniennber 
that the weak and vain mind of Louis the Foiirleenth 
was large etiough to cherish it. The question is ; Did 
Napoleon bring to this design the capacity of advancing 
it by bold and original conceptions, adapted to an age 
of civilization, and of singular intellectiml and in oral ost- 
citement ^ Did he discover new foundations of power ? 
Did he frame new bonds of union for subjugated na- 
tions ? Did he discover, or originate, some common 
interests by which his empire might be held together ? 
Did he breathe a spirit which could supplant die old 
national attachnie'^ts, or did he invent any si ilisti lutes 
for those vulgar instruments of force and corruption, 
which any and every usurper would have used ? Mover 
in the records of time did the woii«! furnish such mu* 
terials to work with, siiidi means of niodelllng iiations 
afresh, of building up a new power, of irnroducing a 
new era, as did Europe at tlie period of the French 
Revolution. Never was the hunran mind so capable 
of new imjmlses. And did Napoleon prove liiniseif 
equal to the condition of the world ? Do we detect one 
original conception in his means of universal empire ? 
Did he seize on the enthusiasm of his age, that power- 
ful principle, more efficient than arms or poliejs and 
bend it to his purpose ? What did he do but follow 
the beaten track ? but apply force and fraud in their 
very coarsest forms’ ? Napoleon showed a vulgar niindi 
YOU I. n 
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\vhen lie assumed self-bterest as the sole spring of liu« 
man action. With the sword in one hand and bribes 
in the other, he imagined himself absolute master of 
the human mind. The strength of moral, national, 
and domestic feeling, he could not comprehend. The 
firiost, and, after all, the most powerful elements in 
human nature hardly entered into his conceptions of 
it ; and how then could he have established a durable 
power over the human race ? We want little more to 
show his want of originality and comprehensiveness, as 
the founder of an empire, than the simple fact, that he 
chose as his chief counsellors Talleyrand and Fouchd*, 
names which speak for themselves. We may judge 
# the greatness of the master spirit, from the minds 
which he found most congenial with his own. In war, 
Bonaparte was great ; for he was bold, original, and 
dfeativa. Beyond the camp he indeed showed talent, 
hut not 'supcriof to that of other eminent men. 


There have been two circumstances, which have 
done much to disarm or weaken the strong morarre- 
'w»ajt wmcu Bonaparte ought tb’ beat 
regarded, and which we deem wwthy of notice. We 
refer to the wrongs which he is supposed to have suf- 
'feed' at St. Helena, and to the unworthy use which 
lib' ' Mlied Powers have made of their triumph over 
Wipofeoit. Firsti his supposed wrongs at St. Helena 
have excited a sympathy in his behalf, which has 
tiffown a veil over his crimes. ’ We are not disposed 
'10 'deny, that an unwarrantable, because unnecessary, 
''i#brity was exercised towards Bonaparte. We think 
feil Very creditable to the British government, that 
It t 'ilinsMve captive by refusing hlm't^tltle 
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which he had long ■worn. We think, that not only reli- 
gion and humanity, but self-respect forbids us to inflict 
a single useless pang on a fallen foe. But we should 
be weak indeed, if the moral judgments and feelings, 
with which Napoleon’s career ought to be reviewed, 
should give place to sympathy with the sufferings by 
which it w^as closed. With regard to the scruples, 
which not a few have expressed, as to the right of 
banishing him to St. Helena, we can only say, tlnit 
our consciences are not yet refmed to sucii excpnsite 
delicacy, as to be at all sensitive on this particular. 
We admire nothing more in Bonaparte, than the effron- 
tery with which he claimed protection from the law^s 
of nations. Tliat a man, who had set these laws at 
open defiance, should fly to them for shelter ; that tiie 
oppressor of the world should claim its sympathy as 
an oppressed man, and tliat his claim should find ad- 
vocates ; these tilings are to be set down among the 
extraordinary events of this extraordinary age. Iru}}, 
tlie human race is in a pitiable state. It may be 
trampled on, spoiled, loaded like a beast of burden, 
made the prey of rapacity, Insolence, and the sword; 
but it must not touch a hair, or disturb the pdiow, of 
one of its oppressors, unless it can find chapter and 
verse in the code of national law, to authorize its rude- 
ness towards the privileged oflender. For ourselves, we 
should rejoice to see every tyrant, whether a usurper 
^..hereditary prince, fastened to a lonely rock, h the 
Whoever gives clear, lindouhted proof, that 
he is prepared and sternly resolvecl to make the earth 
a slaughterhouse, and to crush every will adverse to 
his own, ought to be caged like, a wild beast ; and to 
require inankind to proceed _ agidost him according .to 
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written,, laws and precedents^ as if he w^ere a private 
citizen in a quiet court of justice, is just as rational as 
to require a man, in imminent peril from an assassin, to 
wait and prosecute liis murderer according to the most 
protracted forms of law. There are great solemn rights 
of nature, which precede laws, and on which law is 
founded. There are great exigencies in human affairs, 
which’ speak for themselves, and need no precedent to 
teach the right path. There are awful periods in the 
history of our race, which do not belong to its ordinary 
state, and which are not to be governed and judged by 
ordinary rules. Such a period was that, when Bona* 
parte, by infraction of solemn engagements, had thrown 
himself into France, and convulsed all Europe ; and 
they, who confound this with the ordinary events of 
history, and see in Bonaparte but an ordinary foe to 
the peace and independence of nations, have certainly 
very different intellects from our own. 

We confess, too, that we are not only unable to see 
the wrong done to Napoleon in sending him to St, 
Helena, but tliat we cannot muster up much sympathy 
for the inconveniences and privations which he endured 
there. Our sympathies in this particular are wayward 
and untractahle. When we would carry them to that 
sqiniry island, and fasten them on the illustrious 
lil« , of Srilbh .cruelly, they will not tarry ■ there, -kit 
take their flight across the Mediterranean to Jaffa, and 
across the Atlantic to the platform where the Duke 
d’lSnghien was shot, to the prison of Toussaint, and 
t# fields of battle where thousands at his bidding ky 
Wfltoriftg ill blood. When we strive to fix our thoiiglita 
iuffc?rings of the. injured hero, other and more 
ttifliiiv' mfeings^ off which he was the cause, rmh. 
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upon us ; and bis complaints, however loud and angry, 
are drowned by groans and execrations, which fdl our 
ears from every region which he traversed. We have 
no tears to spare for fallen greatness, when that great* 
ness was founded in crime, and reared by force and 
perfidy. AVe reserve tlieio for those on whose ruin k 
rose. We keep our sympalldes for our race, for human 
nature in its humbler forms, for llie impoverished peas* 
ant, die widowed mother, the violated virgin ; and are 
even perverse enough to rejoice, tlmt the ocean has a 
prison-house, where the author of those miseries may 
be safely lodged. Ihmaparle’s history is to us too sol- 
emn, the \vrf)ngs for which humanity and ireedom ar- 
raign him are loo flagrant, to allow us to play the 
part of sentimentalists around his grave at St, Helena* 
We leave this to the more refined age in which we 
live ; and we do so in the hope, dial an age is coming 
of less tender mould, but of loftier, sterner feeling, 
and of deeper sympathy 'with die whole human race* 
Should our humble page then live, we trust with an 
imdoubting faith, tlmt the uncompromising indignation, 
with which we plead the cause of our oppressed ami 
insulted nature, will not ho set down to the account of 
vindictiveness and hardness of lieart. 

We observed, that the moral indignation of many 
towards Bonaparte had been impaired or turned away, 
not only by his sup])Dsecl wrongs, but by the unworthy 
me which his conquerors made of their triumph* Wb 
are told, iliat, bad as was his despotism, the Holy Ah 
liance is a worse one ; and that Napoleon was less n 
scoufge, than the present coalition’ of the contiientai 
moiiarchs, framed for the sysiamatie atippression of 
freedom. By such reasoning, » his orimes are cloaked, 
11 ^ 
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Eiid i)is fall is made a theme of lamentation. It is not 
one of the smallest errors and sins of the Allied Sov- 
ereigns 5 that they have contrived, by their base policy, 
to turn the resentments and moral displeasure of men 
from the usurper upon themselves. For these sover- 
eigns we have no defence to ofier. We yield to none 
in detestation of the Holy Alliance, profanely so called* 
To us its doctrines are as false and pestilent, as any 
broached by Jacobinism. The Allied Monarclis are 
adding to tlie other wrongs of despots, tliat of flagrant 
ingratitude ; of ingratitude to the generous and brave 
nations, to whom they owe their tlirones, whose spirit of 
ladependence and patriotism, and whose hatred of the 
oppressor, contributed more than standing armies to 
raise up the fallen, and to strengthen the falling, mon- 
archies of Europe. Be it never forgotten in tlie records 
of despotism, let history record it on her most durable 
tablet, that tlio first use made by the principal conti- 
nental sovereigns of their regained or eonfinned power, 
was, to conspire against the hopes and rights of the 
nations by whom they had been saved ; to combine 
th^ niilltary power ,of Europe against free institutions, 
igtbst the press, against the spirit of liberty and pa- 
triotism which had sprung up in the glorious struggle 
wiih'Napokon, against tlie right of the people to 
-an influence on the goyarnments by which their .deadest 
ititereste wore to he controlled. Never bo it forgotten, 
ttial such wm the honor of sovereigns, such their re- 
C|«i!al for the blood which bad been shed freely in iheii 
defence. Freedom and kim.anity send up a solemn and 
pfUfRiling cry a^insl them, to that triburml, tdiero -kings 
tubJiCto |tre soon to stand as equals. 

■ •'.-Bui- Hill wf, ^fiould bo, strangely blind, if we were 
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not to feel, that the fall of Napoleon was a blessing 
to the world. Who can look, for example, at Francei 
and not see tliere a degree of freedom, which conid 
never have grown up under the terrible frown of die 
usurper ? True, Bonaparte’s life, though it seemed a 
charmed one, must at length have ended ; and we are 
told, that then his empire would have been broken, and 
that the general crash, by some inexplicaljle process, 
would have given birth to a more extensive and durai)le 
liberty, than can now be hoped. But such anticipn* 
tions seem to us to be built on a strange imittcntion to 
the nature and inevitable consequ<3nces of Napoleon’s 
power. It was wholly a military power. Ho was lit- 
erally turning Europe Into a camp, and drawing its 
best talent into one occupation, war. Thus fairope 
was retracing its steps to those ages of calamity and 
darkness, when the only law was the sword. The 
progress of centuries, which had consisted chiolly in 
die substitution of intelligence, public opinion, and other 
mild and rational influences, for brutal force, was to 
be reversed. At Ikmapartc’s death, his empire must, 
indeed, have been dissolved ; but military chiefs, like 
Alexander’s lieutenants, would have divided it. The 
sword alone would liave shaped its future communi- 
ties ; and, after years of desolation and bloodslieth 
Europe would have found, not repose, but a respite, 
an armed truce, under warriors, whose only title to 
empire would have been their own good blades, and 
the weight of whose thrones would have been - upheld 
by military force alone. Amidst' such convulsions, 
during which the press would have everywhere 
fettered, and the military spirit 'would have triumphed 
over and swallowed up the ipirit tnd glory of letters 
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and liberal arts, we greatly fear, that the human in« 
teliect would have lost its present impulse, its thirst 
for progress, and would have fallen back towards bar- 
barism. Let not the friends of freedom bring dishon- 
or -on thurnselvcs or desert their cause, by instituting 
comparisons between Napoleon and legitimate sover- 
eigns, v'hich may be construed into eulogies on the 
former. For ourselves, wo have no sympathy with 
ly runny, whether it bear the name of usurpation or le- 
gitimacy. We are not pleading the cause of the Allied 
Sovereigns. In our judgment, they have contracted 
tlie very guilt against which they have pretended to 
combine. In our apprehension, a conspiracy against 
the rights of the human race is as foul a crime, ts 
rebellion against the rights of sovereigns ; nor is there 
loss of treason in warring against public freedom, than 
in assailing royal power. Still we are bound in truth 
to confess, that the Allied Sovereigns are not to be 
ranked with Bonaparte, whose design against the in- 
dependence of nations and the liberties of the w^orld, 
in this age of civilization, liberal thinking, and Chris- 
ten tooWjledge^ h in our estimation the nbst ne&rioos 
iilltrpri$e vecordad in history. * 


aeries of events, which- it has been our pro^nnee 
lo'irttiew, offers subjects- of “pt^found thought and sol- 
emn' instruction to the moralist and politician. We 
liave -retraced it with many painful feelings. It shows 
M a great people, who had cauglii some indistinct 
glimpses of freedom, and of a nobler and a happier 
.p^itieal constitution, betrayed by their leaders, and 
back, by a military despot, to heavier cbaiita 
ihiii broken. We see with indignation one 
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marij a man like ourselvesj subjecting whole nations 
to his ubsoiiue rule. It is this wrong and insult to 
our race which has chiefly moved us. Had a storm, of 
God’s ordination, passed over Europe, prostrating its 
capitals, sweeping olF its villages, burying millions in 
ruins, we should have wept, we sliould have trembled. 
But in this there would have been only wretchedness. 
Now we also see debasement. To us there is soino- 
thing radically and increasingly shocking, in the thought 
of one man’s will becoming a law to his race ; in tlie 
thought of multitudes, of vast communilies, surrender- 
ing conscience, intellect, their affections, their riglits, 
their interests to the stern mandate of a fellow-creature. 
When we see one word of a frail man on tiie tiiroiie 
of France tearing a hundred lliousand sons from llieir 
homes, breaking asunder the sacred ties of domestic 
life, sentencing myriads of the young to make murder 
their calling and rapacity their means of support, and 
extorting from nations their treasures to extend this 
ruinous sway, we are ready to ask ourselves, Is not iWs 
a dream ? And, wIhhi the sad r(3a]ity comes home to 
us, we blush for a race wliicli can stoop to sucdi an 
abject lot. At length, indeed, we see the tyrant 
humbled, strip])ed of power ; but stripped by those who, 
in the main, are not imwiHing to play the desjmt on a 
narrower scale, and to break down the spirit of nations 
under the same iron sway. 

. How is it, that tyranny has thus triumphed ? tlmt 
the hopes with which we greeted the French revolu- 
tion lave been crashed ? that a usurper plucked up the 
last roots of the tree of liberty, and planted ^ despotism 
in its place ? The clnef cause is not far to seek, nor 
can It be loo often urged on die friends of freedom. 
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France failed through the want of that moral prepara- 
tion for liberty, without which die blessing cannot he 
secured. She was not ripe for the good she songiit. 
She was too corrupt for freedom. I ranee had indeed 
to contend with great political ignorance ; hut had not 
ignorance been x’e-inforced by deep moral defect, she 
migJit have won her way to free institutions. Her 
character forbade her to be free ; and it now seems 
strange that we could ever have expected her to se- 
cure this boon. How could we believe, that a libeity, 
of which that lieartless scoffer, \oltaire, was a chief 
apostle, could have triumphed ? Most of the preachem 
of French liberty had thrown off all the convictions 
which ennoble the mind. Man’s connexion with God 
diey broke, for they declared that there was no God: 
in whom to trust in the great struggle for liberty. 
Human immortality, that truth which is the seed of 
all greatness, they derided. To their jihilosophy, man 
w^as a creature of chance, a compound of matter, an 
epherneron, a worm, who w^as soon to rot and perisli 
for ever. What insanity was it to expect, that such 
men were to work out die emancipation of their 
in inch hands the hopes and . dearest rights 
huinanity ,werc secure ! Liberty was tainted by tlieir 
ttmeh, polluted by tlieir breath, and yet we trusted that 
it ivas !o rise in liealtli and dorv from their embrace. 





ffevolotimu Tliis issued prosperously, boiiause it wtis 
bc3gun and was conducted under the auspices of ])rivate 
and public virtue. Our liberty did not coine to us by 
accident, nor was it the gift of a few leaders ; but its 
seeds were sown ])leiitifully in llie minds of the whole 
pcMjple. It was rooted in liie conscience and reason 
of the nation. It was the growlh of deliberate convic* 
tions and generous principies liberally diffused , We 
bad no Paris, no metropolis, which a few leaders 
swayed, and which sent forth its influences, like a 
mighty heart, through dependent and subservient prov- 
inces. The country was all heart. The living princi- 
ple pervad<j(l the eoinrnunity, and every village added 
strength to the solemn purpose of lieing free. Wo 
have here an explanation of a striking fact in the his- 
tory of our revolution ; w’e mean the want or absence 
of that description of great men, whom we meet in 
other countries ; men, who, by their distinct and single 
agency'i and 'by their splendid deeds, deterrhine-a iia** 
tion^s fate. There tvas too much greatness 
American people, to admit this oversimdowing great- 
ness of headers. Accordingly the United States bud 
no liberator, no political saviour. Washington indeed 
" conferred on us great bkssings.' '"But ■Washington was 
not a hero, in the common sense of that word. We 
never spoke of him as the French did of Bonaparte, 
never talked of his eagle-eyed, irresistible genius, 
if this were to work out our safety. We never lest 
0itr self-respect. "We felt that, under God, wo weffe to 
be free' through our own courage, energy, tnd wfedotli, 
under the animating and guiding 'Muances of this 
great thd good 'mind. WtsWngtOif' ®‘rfecl us cMeij 
If his sublime 'moral qtialilieir~ To 'him belonged tli« 
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proud distinction of being tbe leader in a revolution, 
witliout awakening one doubt or solicitude as to tbe 
spotless purity of his -purpose. , His was the glory of 
being the brightest rnanifestation of the spirit which 
reigned m his country; and in this way he became 
a source of energy, a bond of union, the centre of an 
enlightened people’s confidence. In such a revolution 
as that of France, Washington would have been noth- 
ing; for that sympathy, which subsisted between him 
and his fellow-citizens, and which was the secret of his 
power, would have been wanting. By an instinct which 
is unerring, we call Washington, with grateful rever- 
ence, die Father of his country, but not its Saviour. 

people, which wants a saviour, which does not pos- 
sess an earnest and pledge of freedom in its own heart, 
is not yet ready to be free. 

" A great question here offers itself, at which we can 
only glance. If a moral preparation is required for 
freedom, how, it is asked, can Europe ever be free .? 
How, under the despotisms which now crush the con- 
tinent, can nations grow ripe for liberty ? Is it to be 
hoped, that men will learn, in the school of slavo!^, 
d» Spirit and virtues, which, we are told, fatene 
work out their deliverance ? In the absolute 

of Europe, the very instruments of .Ibrtnmg an 
esoli^lehed and generous love of fteedona are bent 
into the service of tyranny. The press- is a* echo of 
the servile doctrines of die court. The schools and 
seminaries of education are employed to taint the 
young mind with the maxims of despotism, l^ven 
.(Ol^fedanity is turned into a preacher of legitimacy, 
iW*!}h>'lemples are desecrated by the abject .teachipg 
^ stoeohdidonal submission. How then is die spirit 
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of a wise and moral freedom to be generated and dif* 
fused ? We have stated llie difficulty in its full force ; 
for nothing is gained by winking out of sight the tre- 
raendous obstacles, with which liberal principles and 
institutions must contend. We have not time at pres- 
ent to answer the great question now proposed. We 
will only say, that we do not despair ; and we will 
briefly suggest what seems to us tljo chief expedient, 
by which the cause of freedom, obstructed as it is, 
most now be advanced. In despotic countries, those 
men whom God has inspired with lofty sentiments and 
a thirst for freedom (and such arc spread through ail 
Europe,) must, in llicir individual capacity, communi- 
cate themselves to individual minds. The cause of 
liberty on the continent cminoi now be forwarded by 
the action of mcii in masses. But hi every country 
there are tliose who feel their degradation and their 
wrongs, who abhor tyranny as the chief obstruction 
of the progress of nations, and who are willing and 
prepared to suffer for liberty. Let such men spi'ifd. 
around them their own spirit, by every channel wbieli 
a jealous despotism has not closed. Let them give 
utterance to sentiments of magnanimity in private con- 
ference, and still more by the press ; for there are 
modes of clothing and expressing kindling truths, whicli, 
it is presumed, no censorship would dare to pro- 
scribe. Let them especially teach that great truth, 
which h the seminal principle of a virtuous freedom, 
and the very foundation of morals and religion ; w^e 
mean, the doctrine, that conscience, the voice of God 
in every heart, is to be listened to above ti other 
guides and lords ; that there is a sovereign within m, 
clothed with more awffil poiwers and rigfits than toy 
VOL. I. 12 
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outward king ; and that he alone is worthy the name 
of a man, who glv'es himself up solenialy, deliberately, 
to obey this internal guide through peril and in death. 
Tills is the spirit of freedom ; for no man is wholly and 
immutably free but he who has broken every outward 
yoke, that he may obey his own deliberate conscience. 

^ This is the lesson to he taught alike in republics and 
despotisms. As yet it has hut dawned on the world. 
Its full application remains to be developed. They 
who have been bapti'zed, by a true exjierience, into 
this vital and all-comprehending truth, must every- 
where be its propagators ; and he, who makes one 
convert of it near a despot’s throne, has broken one 
link of that despot’s chain. It is chiefly in the diffusion 
of this loftiness of moral sentiment that we })lace our 
hope of freedom ; mid wo have a hope, because we 
know that there are those ivho have drunk into this 
truth, and are ready, when Cod calls, to be its martyrs. 
We do not despair, for there is a contagion, we would 
mther say, a divine power, in sublime moral principle. 
Tins is our chief trust. We have less and less hope 
from force and bloodshed, -as the instruments, of 
ittg out man’s redemption from slavery. 
m not a few princes, wlio have gained or stpngthened 
Iteouts by assassination or war. Ikit feoidom, which 
is'ftnother name for justice, honor, 'and benevolence, 
scorns to use the private dagger, and wields with trem- 
bling the public sword. The true eonspirac^y before 
which tyranny is -to fa!!, is that of virtuous, elevated 
minds, uhieb shall comecratc themselves to tlie work 
#f 'awakening in men a consciousness of the rlglits, 

' purposes, and greatness of human nature ; 

Mtieb Aiiil oppose to force, the heroism of mtellect 
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and conscience, and the spirit of self-sacrifice. We 
believe, that, at this moment, there are virtue and wis- 
dom enough to shake despotic thrones, were they as 
confiding as they should be, in God and in their own 
might, and were they to pour themselves through every 
channel into the public mind. 

We close our present labors, with commending to ,, 
the protection of Almighty God the cause of human 
freedom and improvement. We adore the wisdom 
and goodness of his providence, which has ordained, 
that liberty shall be wrought ought by the magnanimity, 
courage, and sacrifnujs of men. We bless him for the 
glorious elForts whicli this cause has already called 
forth ; for the intrepid defenders who have gatlK3re(i 
round it, and whose fame is a most precious legacy of 
past ages ; for the toils and siiflerings by which it has 
been upheld ; for the awakening and tlirilling voice 
which comes to us from the dungeon and scaffold, 
where the martyrs of liberty have pined or bied. We 
bless him, that even tyranny has been overruled for 
good, by exciting a resistance, which lias revealed to us 
the .strength of virtuous principle in tlie liunian soul. 
We beseech lias Great and Good Parent, from whom 
all pure influences [iroceed, to enkindle, by his quick- 
ening breath, an unquenchable love of virtue and free- 
dom in those favored men, whom he haili enriciicd and 
signalized by eminent gifts and powers, that they may 
fulfil the high function of inspiring their fellow-beings 
with a consciousness of the birthright and destiniiion 
of human nature. Wearied with violence and Wood, 
W0 beseech him to subvert oppressive governments, 
by the gentle, yet awful, power ofirulh and virtue; 
by ilie leacliings of uncorrupled Cliristianity ; by tl:|f 





sovereignty of enlightened opinion; by the luumph oi 
sentiments of magnanimity ; by mild, rational, and pu- 
rifying induences, which will raise the spirit of the en- 
slaved, and tvhich sovereigns will be unable to with- 
stand. For this peaceful revolution we earnestly pray. 
If, however, after long, forbearing, and unavailing ap- 
plications to justice and humanity, the friends of free- 
dom should be summoned, by the voice of God with- 
in, and by his providence abroad, to vindicate their 
rights with other arms, to do a sterner work, to repel 
despotic force by fofee, may they not forget, even 
in this hour of provocation, the spirit which theif high 
calling demands. Let them take the sword with awe, 
as drose on whom a holy function is devolved. Let 
them regard themselves as ministers and delegates of 
Tfim. whose dearest attribute is Mercy. Let them not 
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PART II. 

In a former number of om* work,"^ we reviewed tiw 
life and character of Napoleon Bonaparte. Wo resume 
the subject^ not for the purpose of speaking more large-* 
ly of the individual, but tliat w^e may consider more 
distincliy the principle of action which governed him, 
and of wiiich he was a remarkable manifcistation. 

Power was the idol to whitdi Bonajiarte sacrificed 
himself. To gain supremacy and uidiiniied sway, to 
subject men to his will, was his chief, settled, unrelent- 
ing ])urpose. This passion drew and converted into 
itself the whole energy of his nature. The love of 
power, that common principle, explains, in a great de* 
grec, his character and life. His crimes did not spring 
from any impulse peciiliar to liimself. With all his 
contempt of the fiuman race, he still belongeti to it. 
It is true both of the brightest virtues and die blackest 
vices, though they seem to s^‘-t apart their possessors 
from the rest of mankind, that the seeds of them are 
sown in every human breast. The man, wlio atlracte 
and awes us by his intellectual and moral grandeur, k 
only an example and anticipation of the improvements, 
for which every mind w*as endowed with reason and 
conscience ; and the worst man has become such by 
tlie perversion and excess of 'desires, and appetites 

* Cliriitlaii KRuniiiiMer. Veil. IV* No* V. 
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which he shares with his whole race. Napoleon haa 
no element of character which others do not possess. 
It was his misery and gmlt that he was usurped and 
absorbed by one passion ; that his whole mind shot up 
into one growth ; that his singular strength of thought 
and will, which, if consecrated to virtue, would have 
enrolled him among the benefactors of mankind, was 
enslaved by one lust. He is not to be gazed on as a 
miracle. He was a manifestation of our own nature, 
lie teaches on a large scale what thousands teach on 
a narrow one. He shows us the greatness of the ruin 
which is wrought, when the order of the mind is sub- 
verted, conscience dethroned, and a strong passion left 
without restraint to turn every inward and outward re- 
sourefe to the accomplishment of a selfish purpose. 

The influence of the lone of power on human affairs is 
so constant, unbounded, and tremendous, that we think 
diis principle of our nature worthy of distinct considera- 
tion, and shall devote to it a few pages, as a fit sequel to 
oiir notice of 'BTOaparte. 

. The. 'passion for power is one of the most universal j 
mf" y it to be regarded - as a crime in all its forms. 

censures on a natural sentiment cast blame on 
"itf© sCrWor* This principle shows itself in the 
iitvn of our existence. The child never exults and re- 
joices more, than when it becomes consciw* of- power 
by overcoming difficulties, or compassing new ends. 
All our desires and appetites lend aid and energy to 
tliis passion, for all find increase of gratification, in pro- 
portion to the growth of mir strength and influence. 
Wid <s«gbt to add, that this principle is fed from nobler 
sowcis. Power is a chief element of all the command- 
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ing qiislkies of oor nature* It enters into all the higher 
virtues ; such as magnanimity, fortitude, constancy^ 
It enters into intellectual eminence. Ii is power of 
thought and utterance which immomlizcs the products 
of genius. Is it strange that an attribute, tlirougli 
which all our passions reach their objects, and which 
characterizes whatever is great or admirable in man, 
should awaken intense desire, and be sought as one of 
the chief goods of life ? 

This principle, we have said, is not k all its forms 
a crime. There are indeed various kinds of power, 
whieii it is our duty to covet, accumulate, and hold 
fast. First, there is inmird power, the most precious 
of all possessions ; power over ourselves ; power to 
Withstand trial, to bear siifiering, to front danger ; power 
over pleasure and pain ; power to follow our convic- 
tions, however resisted by menace or scorn ; the pow- 
er of calm reliance in seasons of darkness and storms. 
Again, there is a power over etiltrard things ; tlie pow*^ 
er by which the mind triumphs over matter, presses into 
its service tlic sublilest and strongest elements, makes 
die winds, fire, and steam its ministers, rears the city, 
opens a path through the ocean, and makes the wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose. These forms of power, es- 
pecially tlie first, arc glorious distinctions of our race, 
nor can we prize tliem too highly. 

There is another powder, which is our principal con- 
cern in the present discussion* We mean power over 
our fellow-creatures. It 5s this which ambition, cliiefiy 
covets, and which has instigated to more. crime, and 
spread mom misery, than any other ctu$e. We are 
not however to condarnn even this universtlly. There 
is t truly noble sway of man over man | one, vrliich it 
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IS oor honor to seek ^id exert; which is earned hj 
well-doing ; which is a chief recompense of virtue^ 
We refer to the quickening influence of a good and 
great mind over other minds, bj which it brings ihero 
into sympathy wkh itself. Far from condemning this,, 
we are anxious to hold it forth as the purest glory 
which virtuous ambition can propose. The power 
of awakening, enlightenbg, elevating our fellow-crea- 
tures may, with peculiar fitness, be called divine ; for 
there is no agency of God so beneficent and sublime 
as that which he exerts on rational natures, and by 
whicli he assimilates them to himself. This sway over 
other souls is tlie surest lest of greatness. We admire^ 
indeed, the energy which subdues the material creation^ 
or developes the physiciai resources of a state. Bui 
it is a nobler might which calls forth the intellectuai 
and moral resources of a people, which communicates 
new impulses to society, throws into circulation new 
and stirring thoughts, gives the mind a new conscious- 
ness of its faculties, and rouses and fortifies the will to 
an noeonqueraWe purpose of well-doing. This spirits 
twl.powof isiworih all other. To improve man’s oot^ 
ward condition is a secondary agency, and is chiefly 
imporlanl as it gives the means of inward growtliv. ■ The 
'iilOft gforious minister of God on earth b. be, who 
speaks tvith a life-giving energy to other, breath- 

ing into them iImj love of truth and virtue, strengthening 
them to snfler in a good cause, and lifting t!'K3m above 
the senses and the world* 

' We know not a more exhilarating thoiiglit, than that 
power is given to -men ; that we can not only 
face of the outward world, and by virtuous 
discipline improve ourselves, but tlnit we may become 
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springs of life and liglit tO' our fellow-beingSv We are 
fkis admitted to a fellowship with Jesus Christ, tvhose 
highest end was, that he might act with a new and 
celestial energy on the human mind. We rejoice to 
tiiink, that he did not come to monbpolize this divine 
sway, to enjoy a solitary grandeur, but to receive 
otlters, even all who should obey his religion, into 
die partnership of this honor and happiness. Every 
Christian, in proportion to his progress, acquires a 
measure of tliis' divine agency. In the humblest eon-^ 
ditions, a power goes forth from a devout and disinter- 
estod spirit, callhig forth silently moral and religious 
sentiment, perhaps in a child, or some other friend, 
and teaching, without the aid of words, the loveliness 
and peace of sincere and single-hearted virtue. In the 
more enlightened classes, individuals now and then rise 
up, who, through a singular force and elevation of soul, 
obtain a sway over men’s minds to which no limit 
can be prescribed. ' ‘They speak wWi t'’:Volce^whleb 
is heard by distant nations, and tvhich goes clow' Ip' 
future ages. Their names are repeated with venera- 
tion by millions ; and millions read in tlieir lives and 
writings a quickening testimony to the greatness of 
the mind, to its moral strength, to the reality of dis- 
interested virtue* Those are the true sovereigns of 
the earth. They share in the royalty mf Jestjs Christ;, 
They have a greatness which wall be more and mom 
felt, ’'The time is coming, its signs are visible, whteh 
this long mistaken attribute of greatness '#ill be geen 
to belong eminently, if' not exclusively, to those, who, 
by their characters, deeds, suffering, 'wtifings, leave 
imperisliable and ennobling traces of themselves on the 
hiifUin mind. Among these lefitimato sovereigns of'^‘ 
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the ^Yorld, will be ranked the philosopte, who pene- 
trates the secrets of tlia universe, and of the soul ^ who 
opens new fields to the iotelleet ; who gives it a new 
consciousness of its own powders, rights, and divine 
original ; wdio spreads enlarged and liberal habits of 
thought ; and who helps men to understand, that an 
over-growing knowledge is the patrimony destined for 
them by the Father of their spirits.^’ Among therB 
will be ranked the statesman, who, escaping a vulgar 
policy, rises to the discovery of the true interest of a 
state ; who seeks without fear or fiivor the common? 
good ; who understands that a nation’s mind is more 
vakiabie than its soil ; who inspirits a people’s enter- 
prise, without making them the slaves of w^ealth ; who 
is mainly anxious to originate m give stability to insti- 
tutions by which society may be carried forward ; who 
confides with a sublime constancy in justice and virtue, 
m the only foundation of a wise policy and of public 
prosperity ; and, above all, who has so drunk into the 
spirit of Christ and of God, as never to forget, that 
his parliciilar country is a member of the great human 
fttoily, bound to all nations, by a common nature, by 
a eomm-on mterest, and byrindissoluhle laws of equity 
and charily. ^ Among these will be ranked, perhaps on 
Molest tbro»e, the moral end religious lleformer, 
tylio truly merits that rmrne ; who rises above his times ; 
who is moved by a holy impulse to assail vicious estab- 
lislinienfs, sustained by fimm passions and inveterate- 
jM’cjuclices ; who rescues great truths from the corrup- 
lions of ages ; n'k>, joining calm and cleej) Ihought to 
^pofound secures to religion at once cnlight* 

eaid tnd earnest conviction ;"who unfolds to men liighei 
fornn of vklue timn they have yet attained or coaceived^ 
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who gives brighter and more thrilling views of the per- 
fection for which they were framed, and inspires :i vic- 
torious faitii iii the perpetual progress of our nature. 

There is one charactenstic of this power which be- 
longs to truly great minds, particularly deserving notice. 
Far from enslaving, it makes more and more free, those 
on whom it is exercised ; and in this respect it dilFers 
wholly from the vulgar sway which ambition thirsts for. 
It awakens a kindred powder in others, calls their facul- 
ties into new life, and particularly strengtlicns them to 
follow their own deliberate convictions of tnith and du- 
ty. It breathes conscious energy, self-respect, moral 
independence, and a scorn of every foreign yoke. 

There is another power over men, very diilerent 
from tills ; a power, not to quicken and elevate, but to 
crush and subdue ; a power which robs men of the free 
use of their nature, takes them out of their own hands, 
and compels tliem to bend to another’s will. This is 
the sw^ay wliich men grasp at most eagerly, and which it 
is our great purpose to expose. To reign, to give laws, 
to clothe their own wills with omnipotence, to annihi- 
late all other wills, to spoil the individual of that self- 
direction which is his most precious riglit, — this has 
ever been deemed by multitudes llie highest prisse for 
compeiition and conllict. The most envied men are 
those, wlio have succeeded In prostrating multitudes. 
In subjecting whole communities, to their single will. 
It is the love of this power, in all its forms, which wo 
are anxious to hold up to reprobation. If any crime 
should be placed by society beyond pardon, it is this. 

This power has been exerted most conspicuously 
and perniciously by two classes of men ; the priest or 
minister of religion, and the civil ruler. Both rely on 
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die same instrunient j that is, pam ot terror j the firsj 
calling to his aid the^ fires and torments of the future 
world, and practising on the natural dread of invisible 
powers 'f and , the latter availing himself of chabs, dun- 
geons, and gibbets in the present life. Through tliese 
terrible applications, man has, in all ages and in ahnost 
every country, been made, in a greater or less degree, 
a slave and machine •, been skickled in all bis faculties, 
and degraded into a tool of others’ wills and passions. 
The influence of almost every political and religious 
institution lias been to make man abject in mind, fear, 
fill, servile, a mechanical repeater of opinions wHch 
he dares not try, and a contributor of his toil, sweat, 
and blood, to governments which never dreamed of the 
general weal as their only legitimate end. On the im- 
mense majority of men, thus wronged and enslaved, 
tba consciousness of their own nature has not*,Y^ti 
dawned ; and the doctrine, that each has a mind, 
more than the material world, and framed to grow 
for ever by a self-forming, self-directing energy, is still 
a^ secret, mystery, notwitlistanding die clear annun- 
of it, ages ago, by Jesus Christ. We |mpw 
not a stronger proof of the intenseness and nefarious- 
nw of the love of power, than the fact of its having 
tinaaily abrogated Christianity, and even turned into 
of dominion, a revelation which breathes 
throughout the spirit of freedom, proclaims the essen- 
tial equality of the human race, and directs its mo.st 
solemn denunciations against the passion for rule and 
©iBpire, 

_That Ais power, which consists in force and com- 
i^bn, b the imposition on the many of the will and 
judgment of one or a few, is of a low order, when 
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Borripared with the quickening influence over others, 
of wliicJi w’'e iiave before spoken, wc need not stop to 
prove. But the remark is less obvious, though not less 
true, that it is not only inferior in kind, but in amount 
or degree. This may not be so easily acknowledged. 
He, whose will is passively obeyed by a nation, or 
wdiose creed implicitly adopted by a spreading sect, 
may not easily believe, that his power is exceeded, 
not Old}'' in kind or quality, but in extent, by him who 
wields only the silent, subtile influence of moral and 
mtcllecluai gifts. But the superiority of moral to ar« 
bltrary swaiy in tins particular, is proved by its effects. 
Moral power is creative ; arbilraiy power wastes away 
ihe spirit and force of those on wdioni it is exerted. 
And is it not a mightier work to create than to destroy ? 
A higher energy is required to quicken than to cntsh ; 
to elevate than to de])ress ; to warm and expand than 
Co chill and contract. Any hand, even the weakest, 
may take away life ; another agency is required to 
kindle or restore it. A vulgar incendiary may destroy 
in an hour a magnificent structure, the labor of ages. 
Has he energy to be compared with the creative intel- 
lect, in which this work had its origin ? A fanatic of 
ordinary talent may send terror through a crowd ; and 
by the craft, w'hich is so often joined with fanaticism, 
may fasten on multitudes a debasing creed. Has he 
powder to be compared with him, who rescues from 
darkness one only of these enslaved minds, and quick- 
ens it to think justly and nobly in relation to God, 
duty, and immortality ? The energies of a single soul, 
awakened, by such an influence, to the free and full 
use of its powers, xurj surpass, in their progress, the 
intellectual activity of a whole community, enchained 
VOL. 1 . IS 
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and debased by faii^ticiam or outward force. Arbitrary 
power, wbetber civil , or religious, if tried by the only 
fair test, that is, by its effects, seems to have more 
affinity with weakness than strength. It enfeebles and 
narrows what it acts upon. Its efficiency resembles 
that of darkness and cold in the natural wmrid. True 
power is vivifying, productive, builds up, and gives 
strength. We have a noble type and manifestation of 
it in the sun, which calls forth and diffuses motion, life, 
energy, and beauty. He who succeeds in chaining 
men’s understandings, and breaking their wills, may 
indeed number millions, as his subjects. But a weak, 
puny race are the products of his sway, and they can 
only* reach the stature and force of men by throwing 
off his yoke. He who, by an intellectual and moral 
energy, awakens kindred energy in otliers, touches 
springs of infinite miglit, gives impulse to faculties to 
which no bounds can be prescribed, begins an actiffi 
which will never end. One great and kindling thought 
from a retired and obscure man, may live when thrones 
are itllen, and the memory of iliose who filled them 
obliterated, and, like- an undying fire, may illumiimte 
laid quicken all future generations. 

We have spoken of the inferiority and worthlessness 
# tbit dominion over others, wdiich has been coveted 
m greedily in all , ages. We should rejoice could we 
convey some just' idea of its moral tiirpimde. Of all 
injuries and crimes,, the most flagrant is chargeable on 
lum wiso aims to establish dominion over his bretliren. 
He wars with what is more precious llian life. He 
would rob men of their chief prerogative and glory ; 

tmmh self-dominion, of tliat empire which k given 
to araiionaJ and moral being, over his own soul and bis 
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own life. Such a being i$ framed to find honor and 
happiness in forming and swaying himself, in adopt- 
ing as his supreme standard his convictions of truth 
and duty, in unfolding his powers by free exertion, in 
acting from a principle within, from his growing con- 
science. His proper and noblest attributes are self- 
government, self-reverence, energy of thought, energy 
in choosing the right and the good, energy in castin?!; 
oiT all other dominion. He was created for empire in 
his own breast, and woe, woe to tliem who would plucl. 
from him tins sceptre ! A mind, inspired by God with 
reason and conscience, and capable, through tlieso 
endowments, of progress in trutli and duty, is a sacred 
thing; more sacred than temples made with hands, 
or even tlian this outward universe. It is of nobler 
lineage than iliut of wliich human aristocracy makes its 
boast. It bears the lineaments of a Divine Parent. It 
has not only a pliysicul, hut moral connexion tvith the 
Supreme Being. Through its self-determining power, 
it is accountable for its deeds, and for whatever it 
becomes. Responsibility, that which above all thing e 
siiakes existence solemn, is laid upon it. Its great end 
is to conform itself, by its own energy, and by spiritual 
succours which its own prayers and faithfulness secure, 
to that perfection of wisdom and goodness, of which 
(3od is the original and source, which shines upon m 
from the whole outvrard world, but of which the in- 
teliigent soul is a truer recipient and a brighter image, 
even than the sun with all his splendors. From these 
views we learn, that no outrage, no injmy, can equal 
that, wliieh is perpetrated by him, who would break 
down and subjugate the human mind ; who would rob 
men of self-reverence : who would bring them to stanil 
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more in awe of outward authority, than of reason antt 
conscience in their own souls ; who would make him- 
self a standard and law for his race, and shape, by 
force or terrory the free spirits of others after his own 
Judgment and will. 

All excellence, whether intellectual or moral, in- 
liolves, as its essential elements, freedom, energy, and 
moral independence, so that the invader of these, wheth- 
er from the throne or the pulpit, invades the most sa- 
cred interest of the human race. Intellectual excel- 
lence implies and requires these. This does not con- 
sist in passive assent even to the highest trutlis ; or in 
the most extensive stores of knowledge acquired by an 
implicit faith, and lodged in the inert memory. It lies 
in force, freshness, and independence of thought ; and 
is most conspicuously manifested by him, who, loving, 
truth supremely, seeks it resolutely, follows the Jight 
without fear, and modifies the views of others by the 
patient, strenuous exercise of his own faculties. To a 
man iliUvS iniellecUually free-, truth is not, what it is to 
passive multitudes, a foreign substance, dormant, life- 
less, fruitless, but penetrating, prolific, full of vitality,, 
and ministering to the health and expansion of the souL 
And what have said of irUellecUual excellence is 
iiill' ,ini0Te true of moral', lliis has its foundation and 
3r00t in freedom, and ■ cannot exist a moment without it* 
The very idea of virtue is, that k is a free act, the 
product or result of the mind’s self-determining, potver*. 
It is not good feeling, infused by nature or caught by 
sympathy ; nor is it good conduci into which tve have 
riidden. through imitation, or which has been forced 
by anolheris with Wc' ourselves are its autlK>rs- 
hi^iiid peculiar We indeed depend w 
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God for virtue ; for our capacity of moral action s 
tvholly Ills gift and inspiration, and without his per- 
petual aid this capacity would avail nothing. But hh 
aid is not compulsion. He respects, he cannot violate, 
that moral freedom which is his richest gift. To the 
individual, the decision of his own character is left. 
He has more than kingly power in his own soul. Lcjt 
him never resign it. Let none dare to interfere with it. 
Virtue is self-dominion, or, what is the s^irne thing, it 
is self-subjection to the principle of duty, that highest 
law in the soul If these views of intellectual and mor- 
al excellence be just, then to invade men’s freedom is 
to aim the deadliest blow at their honor and haj^pi- 
ness ; and their worst foe is he who fetters their reaifon, 
who makes his will their law, who makes them tools, 
echoes, copies of himself. 

Perhaps it may be objected to the representation of 
virtue as consisting in self-dominion, that the Scriptures 
speak of it as consisting in obedience to God. But 
these are perfectly compatible and harmonious views ; 
for genuine obedience to God is the free choice and 
adoption of a law, the great principles of which our 
own minds approve, and our own consciences bind on 
us ; which is not an arbitrary injunction, but an eraana- 
tion and expression of the Divine Mind ; and which h 
intended throughout to give energy, dignity, and cm- 
largoment to our best powers. He, and ho only, obeys 
God V'iriaously and acceptably, who reverences riglit, 
not power; who has chosen rectitude as bis supreme 
rule ; who sees and reveres in God the fulness and 
brightness of moral excellence, and who sees in obe- 
dience the progress and perfection of his own nature. 
That subjection to the Deity, which, we fear, is too 
12 ^ 
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common, in which the miirci surrenders itself to mere 
power and will, is any thing but virtue. We fear that it 
is disloyalty to that moral principle, which is ever to be 
reverenced as God’s vicegerent in the rational soul. 

Perhaps some may fear, that, in our s^eal for the 
freedom and independence of the individual mind, we 
unsettle government, and almost imply that it is a 
wrong. Far from it. We hold government to be an 
essential means of our intellectual and moral education, 
and would strengthen k by pointing out its legitimate 
functions. Government, as far as it is rightful, is the' 
guardian and friend of freedom, so that in exaitmg 
the one we enforce the other. The highest aim of all 
authority h to confer liberty. This is true of domestic 
rule. The great, we may say the single object of pa- 
rental government, of a wise and virtuous education, is, 
to give the child the fullest use of his own powers ; to 
give him inward force ; to train him up to govern him- 
self. The same is true of the authority of Jesus Christ. 
He came, indeed, to rule mankind ; but to rule them, 
not by arbitrary statutes, not by force and menace, 
not by mere will, but by setting before them, in precept 
and life, those everlasting rules of rectitude, which 
Heaven obeys, and of which every soul contains the 
living germs. He came to exert a moral power ; to 
reign by tlte manifestation of celestial virtues ; to awaken 
the energy of holy purpose in the free nnnd. He came 
to publish liberty to the captives ; to open the prison 
door ; to break the power of the passions ; to break the 
yoke of a ceremonial , religion which had been imposed 
ia the childliooci of the race ; to exalt us to a manly 
bofiHage and obedience of our Creator. Of civil govern- 
tnont, ilie great end- is to secure freedom. Its 
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proper^ and liighest function is, to watch over the 
liberties of each and all, and to open to a community 
the widest field for all its powers. Its very chains and 
prisons have the general freedom for their aim. They 
are just, only when used to curb oppression and wrong ; 
to disarm him who has a tyrant’s heart, if not a tyram’s 
power, who w’-ars against others’ rights, who, by invad- 
ing property or life, would substitute force for the reign 
of equal laws. Freedom, we repeat it, is the end of 
government. To exalt men to seif-rule is the end of 
all other rule ; and he, wdio would fasten on them his ar- 
bitrary will, is their worst foe. 

We have aimed to show the guilt of the love of power 
and dominion, by showing the ruin which It brings on 
the mind, by enlarging on the preciousness of that in- 
ward freedom wdiich it invades and destroys. To us, 
this view is the most impressive ; but the guilt of this 
passion may also be discerned, and by some more 
clearly, in its outward influences ; in the desolation, 
bloodshed, and woe, of which it is the perpetual cause. 
We owe to it almost all llie miseries of war. To spread 
the sway of one or a few, thousands and millions have 
been turned into machines under the name of soldiers, 
armed with instruments of destruction, and then sent 
to reduce others to their own lot by fear and pain, by 
fire and sword, by butchery and pillage. And is it 
light guilt, to array man against his brother ; to make 
murder the trade of thousands ; to drench the eartli 
with human blood ; to turn it into a desert ; to scatter 
families like chaff*; to make mothers widows, and chil- 
dren orphans ; and to do all this for the purpose of 
spreading a still gloomier desolation, for the purpose of 
subjugating men’s souls, turning them into base paii* 
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sites, extorting from them a degrading homage, hum** 
bling them in their own eyes, and breaking them to 
servility as the chief duty of life ? When the passion 
for power succeeds, as it generally has done,- in estab- 
lishing despotism, it seems to make even civilization 
a doubtful good. Whilst the monarcii and his court 
are abandoned to a wasteful luxury, the peasantry, 
rooted to the soil and doomed to a perpetual round of 
labors, are raised but little above the brute. There 
arc parts of Europe, Christian Europe, in which the 
peasant, tlirough whose sweat kings and nobles riot 
in plenty, seems to enjoy less, on the whole, than the 
untamed Indian of our forests. Chained to one spot, 
living on the cheapest vegetables, sometimes unable 
to buy salt to season his coarse fare, seldom or never 
tasting animal food, having for his shelter a mud-walled 
hut floored with earth or stone, and subjected equally 
with the brute to the rule of a superior, he seems to 
us to partake less of animal, intellectual, and moral 
pleasures, than the free wanderer of the woods, whose 
steps no man fetters ; whose wigwam no tyrant violates ; 
whose chief toil is hunting, that noblest of sports ; who 
feasts on the deer, that most luxurious of viands ; to 
whom streams, as well as woods, pay tribute ; whose 
iwiventhrous life gives sagacity ; and in whom peril 
oenmshes courage and self-command. Wc are no ad- 
tmeates for savage life. We knotv that its boasted 
freedom is a delusion, The single fact, that human 
nature in this wild stale ■ makes no progress, is proof 
enough tliat it wants true liberty. We mean only to 
iiy, tl»c man, in the hands of despotism, is sometimes 
below the savage ; that it were better for him 
Id ‘hi 'liwteis, then to live under lawless sway. 
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It is the part of Christians to look on the passion 
for power and dominion with strong abhorrence ; for 
it is singularly hostile to the genius of their religion. 
Jesus Christ always condemned it. One of the striking 
marks of his moral greatness, and of the originality of 
his character, was, that he held no fellowship and made 
DO compromise with this universal spirit of his age, but 
Withstood it in every form. He found the Jews intoxi- 
cating themselves with dreams of empire. Of the propli- 
ecies relating to the Messiah, the most familiar and 
dear to them were those, which announced him as a 
conqueror, and which were construed by tlieir worldii- 
ness into a promise of triumphs to the people from 
whom he was to spring. Even the chosen disciples of 
Jesus looked to him for this good. “ To sit on his 
right hand and on his left,” or, in other words, to hold 
the. most commanding station in his kingdom, was not 
only their lurking wish, but their open and importunate 
request. But there was no passion on which Jesus 
frowned more severely than on this. He taught, tlmt, 
to be great in his kingdom, men must servo, instead of 
ruling, their brethren. He placed among thorn a clnld 
as an emblem of the humility of his religion. His most 
terrible rebukes fell on the lordly, aspiring Pharisee. 
In his own person, he was mild and condescending, 
exacting no personal service, living with his disciples 
as a friend, sharing their wants, sleeping in tlieir fisli*- 
ing-boat, and even washing their feet ; and in all this, 
he expressly proposed himself to them as a pattern, 
knowing well, that the last triumph of disinterestedness 
is to forget our own superiority, in our sympathy, soli- 
citude, tenderness, respect, and self-denying mtil for 
tliose who are below us* We cannot indeed wonder 
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that the lust of power should be encountered by the 
sternest rebukes and menace of Christianity, because 
it wages open war with the great end of tins religion, 
which is the elevation of the human mind. No corrup- 
tio3i of this religion is more palpable and more enor- 
mous, tlian that which turns it into an instrument of 
dominion, and which makes it teach, that man’s pri- 
mary duty is to give himself a passive material into the 
hands of fiis minister, priest, or king. 

Tiie subject which we now discuss is one in which 
all nations have an interest, and es})eeiully our own ; 
and we should fail of our main purpose, were we not 
to lead our readers to apply it to ourselves. The pas- 
sion for ruling, though most completely developed In 
despotisms, is confined to no forms of government. It 
is the chief peril of free slates, the natural enemy of 
free institutions. It agitates our own country, and still 
throws an uncertainty over the great experiment we 
are making here in behalf of liberty. We will try then, 
in a few words, to expose its influeuces and dangers, 
and to abate that zeal with which a pariicipalion in 
office and power is sought among ourselves. 

It is the distinction of republican institutions, that 
whilst they compel tlie passion for power to moderate 
ili |irci«nsiote, and to satisfy itself with more limit- 
ed 'gratifications, they tend to spread it more widely 
through the community, and to make it a universal 
principle. The doors of office being open to all, crowds 
burn to rush in. A thousand hands are stretched out 
to grasp t!ie reins which are denied to none. Perhaps, 
iti iWs boasted and boasting land of liberty, not a few, 
if <5illed to slate the cliief good of a republic, would 
idteo it ill this i that every man is eligible to every 
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office, and that the highest places of power and trust 
are prizes for universal competilioiK The superiority 
attributed by many to our institutions is, not dial they 
secure the greatest freedom, but give every man a 
chance of ruling ; not that they reduce the power of 
government within the narrowest limits which the safety 
of the state admits, but throw it into as many hands 
as possible. The despot’s great crime is thought to 
be, that he keeps the delight of dominion to himself, 
that he makes a monopoly of it, whilst our more gener- 
ous institutions, by breaking it into parcels, and inviting 
the multitude to scramble for it, spread this joy more 
widely. The result is, that political ambition infects 
our country, and generates a feverish restlessness and 
discontent, which, to the monarchist, may seem more 
than a balance for our forms of liberty. The spirit 
of intrigue, which in absolute governments is con- 
fined to courts, walks abroad through the land ; and, 
as individuals can accomplish no political purposes 
single-handed, they band themselves into parlies, osten- 
sibly framed for public ends, but aiming only at the 
acquisition of ])owei\ The nominal sovereign, that is, 
the people, like all other sovereigns, is courted and 
flattered, and told that it can do no wrong. Its pride 
is pampered, its passions inflamed, its prejudices made 
inveterate. Such are the processes, by which oiher 
republics have been subverted, and he must be blind 
who cannot trace them among ourselves. We mean 
not to exaggerate our dangers. We rejoice to know, 
that the improvements of society oppose many checks 
to the love of power. But every wise man, who sees 
its workings, must dread it as our chief foe. 

This passion derives strength and vehemence in our 
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coimtrj from the common idea, that political power is 
the highest prize which society has to offer. We know 
not a JiTiore general delusion, nor is it the least danger- 
ous. Inslilled, as it is, in our youth, it gives infinite 
excitement to political ambition. It turns the active 
talent of the country to public station as the supreme 
good, and makes it restless, intriguing, and unprin- 
cipled. It calls out hosts of selfish competitors for 
comparatively few places, and encourages a bold, un- 
blushing pursuit of personal elevation, which a just 
moral sense and self-respect in the community would 
frown ui)c>n and cover with shame. This prejudice has 
come down from past ages, and is one of their worst 
bequests. To govern others has always been thought 
the highest function on earth. We have a remarkable 
proof of the strength and pernicious influence of this 
persuasion, in the maimer in which history has been 
written. Who fill the page of history ? Political and 
military leaders, who have lived for one end, to subdue 
and govern their fellow-beings. These occupy the fore- 
ground, and the people, the human race, dwindle into 
insiguificauco, and are almost lost behind their masters. 
The proper and noblest object of history is, to record 
the vicissitudes of society, its spirit in diflerent ages, 
die causes which have determined its progress and 
decline, and especially the manifestations and growth 
of its highest attributes and interests, of intelligence, 
of the religious principle, of moral sentiment, of the 
elegant and useful arts, of tlie triumphs of man over 
nature and himself. Instead of this, we have records 
d[ men in power, often weak, oftener wicked, who did 
little or nothing for the advancement of their age, who 
in »a sense its representatives, whom the accident 
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of birth perhaps raised to influence. We have the quar- 
rels of courtiers, the intrigues of cabinets, sieges and 
battles, royal births and deaths, and tlie secrets of a 
palace, that sink of lewdness and corruption. These 
are the staples of Iiistory. The inventions of printing, 
of gunpowder, and the mariner’s compass, were loo 
mean affairs for history to trace. She was bowing be- 
fore kings and w-arriors. She had volumes for the plots 
and quarrels of Leicester and Essex in the reigii of 
Elizabeth, but not a page for Bhakspcare ; and if Ba- 
con had not filled an office, she would hardly have re- 
corded his name, in her anxiety to preserve the deeds 
and sayings of that Solomon of his age, Janies the 
.First," 

We have spoken of die supreme importance which is 
attached to rulers and government, as a prejudice ; and 
we think, that something may be done towards abating 
tbe passion for power, by placing this thought in a 
clearer light. It seems to us not very difficult to show, 
tliat to govern men is not as high a sphere of action as 
has been commonly supposed, and that those, who have 
obtained this dignity, have usurped a ]dace beyond 
their due in history and men’s minds. We apprehend, 
indeed, that we are not alone in this opinion ; that a 
change of sentiment on this subject has commenced 
and must go on ; that men are learning, tliat there are 
higher sources of happiness and more important agents 
in human affairs than political rule. It is one mark of 
the progress of society, that it brings down the public 
man and raises the private one. It throw's power into 
the* bands of untitled individuals, and -spreads it through 
all orders of the community. It multiplies and distrib- 
iitea freely means of extensive Muence, and opew 
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new channels, by which the gifted mind, in whatever 
rank or condition, may communicate itself far and wide* 
Through the diffusion of education and printing, a pri- 
vate man may now speak to multitudes, incompara- 
bly more numerous than ancient or modern eloquence 
ever electrified in the popular assembly or the hail of 
legislation. By these instruments, truth is asserting her 
sovereignty over nations, without the help of rank, 
office, or sword ; and her faithful ministers will become 
more and more the lawgivers of the world. 

We mean not to deny, wt steadily affirm, that govern- 
ment is a great good, and essential to human hap- 
piness ; but it does its good chiefly by a negative in- 
fluence, by repressing injustice and crime, by securing 
property from invasion, and thus removing obstructions 
to the free exercise of human powers. It confers little 
positive benefit Its office is, not to confer liappiness, 
but to give men opportunity to work out happiness for 
themselves. Government resembles the wall which sur- 
rounds onr lands ; a needful protection, but rearing no 
harvests, ripening no fruits. It is the individual who 
must clioose whether the enclosure shall be a paradise 
or a waste. How little positive good can govern- 
ment confer ! It does not til! our fields, build our 
houses, weave the ties which bind us to -our < fellies, 
give disinterestedness to the heart, or energy - to the 
intellect and will. All our great interests are left to 
ourselves ; and governments, when they have interfered 
with them, have obstructed, much more than advanced 
them. For example, they have taken religion into their 
fetepiiiig only to disfigure it. So education, in their 
IWdf, has genemlly become a propagator of servile 
iAximij and an upholder of antiquated errors. In like 
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manner they have paralyzed trade by their nursing 
care, and multiplied poverty by expedients for its re- 
lief. Government has almost always been a barrier 
against wiiich intellect has had to struggle ; and society 
has made its chief progress by the minds of private in- 
dividuals, who have outstripped their rulers, and gradu- 
ally siianied them into truth and wisdom. 

Virtue and intelligence are the great interests of a 
community, including all others, and worth all others ; 
and liie noblest agency is that by which they are ad- 
vanced. Now wc apprehend, that political power is 
not the most effectual instrument for their promotion, 
and accordingly we doubt whether government is tlie 
only or higliest sphere for superior minds. Virtue, from 
its very nature, cannot bo a product of what may be 
called the direct operation of government ; that is, of 
legislation. Laws may repress crime. Their office 
is to erect prisons for violence and fraud. But moral 
and religious worth, dignity of character, loftiness of 
sentiment, all that makes man a blessing to himself 
and society, lies beyond their province. Virtue is of 
the soul, where laws cannot penetrate. Excellence is 
something loo refined, spiritual, celestial, to bo pro- 
duced by the coarse machinery of government. Human 
legislation addresses itself to self-love, and works by 
outward force. Its chief instrument is punishment. 
It cannot touch the springs of virtuous feelings, of 
great and good deeds. Accordingly, rulers, with tl! 
their imagined omnipotence, do not dream of enjoining 
by statute, philanthropy, gratitude, devout sentiment, 
magnartimity, and purity of tliougk. ■ Viruie is too high 
a concern for government. It is an inspiration of God, 
not a creature of kw ; and the agents whom God cHeiy 
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honors in its promotion, are those, who, through ex- 
perience as well as meditation, have risen to generous 
conceptions of it, and who show it forth, not in empty 
eulogies, but in the language of deep conviction, and in 
lives of porky. 

Government, then, does little to advance the chief 
interest of human nature by its direct agency ; and 
what shall we say of its indirect ? Here we wish not 
to ofiencl ; hut we must he allowed to use that plainness 
of speech which becomes Christians and freemen. We 
do fear then, that the indirect influence of government 
is on the whole adverse to virtue ; and in saying this, 
we do not speak of other countries, or of different 
political institutions from our owm. We do not mean 
to say, what all around us would echo, that monarchy 
corrupts a stale, that the air of a court reeks with in- 
fection, and Uiints the higher classes with a licentious- 
ness which descends to their inferiors. We speak of 
govemtnent at liome ; and we ask wise men to say, 
whether it Jiiinisters most to vice or virtue. We fear, 
that here, as elsewhere, political power is of corrupting 
tendency ; and that, generally speaking, public men 
are not the most effectual teachers of truth, disinter- 
estedness, and incorruptible integrity to the people* 
An error prevails in relation to political concerns, 
which necessarily makes civil institutions demoralizing* 
It‘is deeply rooted, the growth of ages* We refer to 
the belief, that public men are absolved in a measure 
from the overiasting ' and Imnmtahle obligations of inor- 
ility; that political power is a prize, which justifies 
complianc'es thifwmild be scorned in private 
iaii»g©ment, intrigue, hollow prelensions, and, 
^ ptssionsjt ' deserve slight rebuke when 
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ero])!oyed lo compass political ends** Accordingly the 
laws of truihj justice, and philanthropy, have seldom 
been applied to public as; to private concerns* Even 
those individuals, who have come to frown indigriaiitly 
on the machinations, the office seeking, and the sacn« 
bees to popularity, wliich disgrace our internal eondi-. 
lion, are disposed to acquiesce in a crooked or ungen- 
erous policy towards foreign nations^ by which great 
advantages may accrue to their own country* Now 
the great truth, on which the cause of virtue rests, is^ 
that rectitude is an eternal, unalterable, and universal 
law, binding at once heaven and earth, the perfection 
of God’s character, and the harmony and happiness of 
the rational creation ; and in proportion as political in- 
stitutions unsettle this great conviction, — in proportion 
as they teach that truth, justice, and philanthropy are 
local, partial obligations, claiming homage from the weak, 
but shrinking before the powerful, — in proportion as 
tliey thus insult the awful and inviolable majesty of the 
Eternal Law, — in the same proportion they undermbe 
the very foundation of a people’s virtue* ^ I 

In regard to the other great interest of tlie comrmtni* 
ty, its intelligence, government may do much good by 
a direct influence ; that is, by instituting schools or ap- 
propriating revenue for the instruction of tlie poorer 
classes. Whether it tvould do wdsely in assuming to 
itself, or in taking from individuals, the provision and 
Iiigher literary institutions, is a question not 
etiiiy determined. But no on© will doubt, that it ii a 
noble function, to assist and develop© the intellect in 
those ^classes of the community, wht»e hard condition 
exposes them to a merely animal 'existence* Still the 
agency of government k regard to knowledge is 
14 ^ 
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cessarily superficial and narrow. The great sources of 
iutcllectual power and progress to a people are its 
strong and original thinkers, be they found where they 
may. (iovermnent cannot, and does not, extend the 
bounds of knowledge ; cannot make experiments in the 
/laboratory, explore the laws of animal or vegetable 
nature, or establish the principles of criticism, morals, 
and religion. The energy, which is to carry forward 
the intellect of a people, belongs chiefly to private 
individuals, who devote themselves to lonely thought, 
who worship truth, who originate the views demanded 
by their age, who help us to throw off the yoke of 
established prejudices, who improve old modes of edu- 
cation or invent better. It is true that great men at 
the bead of affairs may, and often do, contribute much 
to the growth of a nation’s mind. But it too often 
happens that their station obstructs rather than aids 
thai? usefulness. Their connexion with a party, and 
tlie habit of viewing subjects in reference to personal 
aggrandizement, too often obscure the noblest intellects, 
and convert into patrons of narrow vieu s and temporary 
those, •wlio, in other conditions, would have 
been the lights of their age, and the propagators of , 
truth* — From these views of the limited 
of government on the most precious interests 
of society, we learn that political powder is not the 
'loblest power, and that, in the progress of intelli- 
genee, it tfill cease to be coveted as the chief and most 
’iioiiomble distiaetion on earth. 

If WB pass now to the consideration of that interest, 
•ptm which government is expected chiefly to watch, 
■'IM which it is most compcteiit to act with power, 

■ 'Wt'-thli'; i»t 'trriv© it a result very different froiirlvhal 
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we have just expressed. We refer to property, or 
wealth. That the influence of political institutions on 
this great concern is important, inestimable, wc mean 
not to deny. But, as we have already suggested, it 
is chiefly negative. Government enriches a people 
by removing obstructions to their powers, by defending 
them from wrong, and thus giving them opportunity 
to enrich themselves. Government is not the spring of 
the wealth of nations, but their own sagacity, industry, 
enterprise, and force of character. To leave a people 
to themselves, is generally the best service their rulers 
can render. Time was, when sovereigns fixed prices 
and wages, regulated industry and expense, and im- 
agined that a nation would starve and perish, if it were 
not guided and guarded like an infant. But we have 
learned, that men are their own best guardians, that 
property is safest under its owner’s care, and that, gen- 
Brally speaking, even great enterprises can better bo 
accomplished by the voluntary association of individ- 
uals, than by the state. Indeed, we are met at every 
stage of this discussion by the truth, that political 
power is a weak engine compared with indwidml in- 
telligence, virtue and effort ; and wc are the more 
anxious to enforce this troth, because, through an 
extravagant estimate of government, men are apt to 
expect from it what they must do for themselves, and 
to throw upon it the blame which belongs to their own 
feebleness and improvidence. The great hope of so- 
ciety is individual character. Civilization and poHucal 
institutions are themselves sources ofmot-a few evils, 
which nothing but the intelleetml ■ and mora! energy 
of the private citizen can avert or relieve. Such, for 
example, are the monstrous inequalities of property, foe 
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sad contrasts of conditio]n> which disfigure a large city ; 
which laws create and cannot remove ; which can only 
be mitigated and diminished by a principle of moral 
restraint in the poorer classes, and by a wise benefi- 
cence in the rich. The great lesson for men to learn 
is, that their happiness is in their own hands ; that it 
is to be wrought out, by their own faithfulness to God 
and conscience ; that no outward institutions can sup^ 
ply the place of inward principle, of moral energy, 
whilst this can go far to supply the place of almost 
every outward aid. 

Our remarks wdll show, that our estimate of political 
institutions is more moderate than the prevalent one, 
and that we regard the power, for which ambition has 
woven so many plots and shed so much blood, as des- 
tined to occupy a more and more narrow space, among 
the , means of usefulness and distinction. There is, 
however, one branch of government, which we hold 
in high veneration, which we accoimt an unspeakable 
blessing, and which, for the world, we would not say 
a word to disparage ; and we are the more disposed to 
speak of it, because its relative importance to us^ 
Iktle understood. We refer to the Judiciary, a depart- 
ment worth all others in the state. Whilst politicians 
expend their 2»al on transient inlcrests, which perhaps 
derive their chief importance from their connexion with 
a party, it is the province of the Judge to apply those 
solemn and universal laws of rectitude, on which the 
security, industry, and prosperity of the individual and 
the slate essentially depend. From his ti’ibima!, as 
from a sacred oracle, go forth the responses of justice. 

diere is nothing in the wdiole fiihric of civil in- 
sliliiliopi 80 ' interesting and imposing, as this impartial 
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and authoritative exposition of the principles of moral 
legislation. The admmistration of justice in this coun« 
tiy, where tlie Judge, without a guard, without a sol-* 
dier, without pomp, decides upon the dearest interests 
of the citizen, trusting chiefly to the moral sentiment of 
the community for the execution of his decrees, is the 
most beautiful and encouraging aspect, under which 
our government can be viewocL We repeat it, there 
is nothing ifi public affairs so venerable as the voice 
of Justice, speaking through her delegated ministers, 
reaching and subduing ilie high as well as the low, 
setting a defence around the splendid mansion of wealth 
and tlie lowly hut of poverty, repressing wrong, vindicat- 
ing innocence, humbling the oppressor, and publishing 
the rights of human nature to every liuman being. We 
confess, that we often turn with pain and humiliation 
from the hall of Congress, where we see the legislator 
forgetting tlie majesty of his function, forgetting his 
relation to a vast and growing community, and sacri- 
ficing to his party or to himself the public weal; and 
it comforts us to turn to tlie court of justice, where the 
dispenser of the laws, sliutting his ear against all solici- 
tations of friendship or interest, dissolving for a time 
every private tie, forgetting public opinion, and with- 
standing public feeling, asks only wliat is right. To 
our courts, the resorts and refuge of weakness and 
innocence, we look with hope and joy. We boast, 
with a virtuous pride, that no breath of corruption has 
as yet tainted their pure air. To this department of 
government, we cannot ascribe too much importance. 
Over this, we cannot watch too jealously* ^ ’ Every 
croachment on its independence -we should resent, and 
repel, as the chief wrong ■ our country can sustain* 
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Woe, woe to the impious hand, which would shake 
this most sacred and precious column of the social 
edifice. 

In the remarks which we have now submitted to our 
readers, we have treated of great topics, if not worthily, 
yet, we trust, with a pure purpose. We have aimed to 
expose the passion for dominion, the desire of ruling 
mankind. We have labored to show the superiority 
of moral power and influence to that sway which has 
for ages been seized with eager and bloody hands. 
We have labored to hold up to unmeasured repro- 
bation, him who would establish an empire of brute 
force over rational beings. We have labored to hold 
forth, as the enemy of his race, the man, who, in any 
way, would fetter the human mind, and subject othei 
wills to his own. In a word, we have desired to awaken 
others and ourselves to a just self-reverence, to the 
free use and expansion of our highest powers, and 
especially to that moral force, tiiat energy of holy, 
virtuous purpose, without which we are slaves amidst 
the freest iosiitutions. Better gifts than these we can- 
not supplicate from God ; nor can we consecrate our 
lives to nobler acquisitions. 


REMARKS 
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Selections from the Writings of Fenelon ; with im Ap- 
pendix, containing a Memoir of his Lite. 33y a LAoy. Bos- 
ton : Hilliard, Gray, jjittlc, and Wilkins, 1820. 

We perform a very gratifying duly, in iiitroduciiig 
and recommending to our readers the book which 
stands at the head of this article. An attractive and 
quickening work on ]>raclical religion we regard as a 
valuable accession to our lilorature. Indeed any tiling 
written with power on Christian morals and thetjlogy 
is most welcome. It is too true, and a sad truth, that 
religious books arc preeminently dull. If w^e wished 
to impoverish a man’s intellect, we could devise few 
means more effectual, titan to confine him to what is 
called a course of theological reading. The very sub- 
ject, to which, above all others, the writer should bring 
his whole strengtfi of thought and feeling, which allies 
itself to our noblest faculties, to which reason, imagina- 
tion, taste, and genius should consecrate their noblest 
efforts, is of all subjects treated most weakly, tamely, 
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and with least attraction. Of course there are splendm 
exceptions, but w,e speak of the immense majority of 
theological books. It is wonderful how men can think 
and write upon religion to so little effect. That a 
theme so vast, so sublime as Christianity, embracing 
God and man, earth and heaven, time and eternity, 
connected intimately with all human history, deriving 
lights from all human experience, admitting application 
to the whole of human life, and proposing as its great 
end the everlasting progress of the soul, — that such 
a subject should be treated so monotonously as to be 
proverbially dull, that its professed explorers sliould 
be able to plant their footsteps so exactly in the track 
of their predecessors, that the boundlessness of the field 
should so seldom tempt an adventurous spirit from the 
beaten way, is wonderful, and might seem a miracle 
to a man unacquainted with the vassalage whipte;^ 
broken down the mind in the department of religion. 
It is true, that those who write on this topic are ac- 
customed to cal! it sublime ; but they make its sublim- 
ity cold and barren, like that of mountain-tops wrapped 
In everlasting snows. We write this, not in severity, 
but ill sorrow of heart ; for we despair of any great pro- 
gress of the human character or of society, until the 
energies of the mind shall be bent, as they seldom have 
been, on those most important subjects and interests of 
tlie human mind, morals and religion. 

As a striking proof of the poverty of religious lit- 
erature, and of the general barrenness of the intellect 
when employed in this field, we may refer to the small 
of original and productive thouglit in the English 
dwch since the days of Barrow and Taylor. Could 
«« ftice be heard in England, we would ask impartial 
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and gifted men, more familiar with their coimtry’s 
history than ourselves, to soke the problem, how a 
Protestant Establishinentj so munificently endowed with 
the means of improvement, should have done so little, 
in so long a period, for Christianity, should have pro* 
duced so few books to interest the higher order of 
minds. Let not these remarks be misunderstood, as 
if we were wanting in respect and gratitude to a church, 
which, with all its defects, has been the bulwark of 
Protestantism, which has been illustrated by the piety 
and virtues of such men as Bishops Wilson, Berkeley, 
and Heber, and in which have sprung up so many 
institutions, consecrated to humanity, and to the dif- 
fusion of the Christian faith. We mean not to (hny 
it the honor of having fostered talent in various forms 
and directions. Among the English clergy we find 
profound and elegant scholars ; we find the names of 
those giants in ancient learning, Bentley and Parr, and 
a crowd of proficients in polite literature, of whom Hurd 
and Jortin arc honorable representatives. We speak 
only of the deficiency of tlieir contributions to moral 
and religious scieiice. With the exception of Clarke 
and Butler, we could not easily name any of the 
Establishment, since the time above specified, who 
have decidedly carried forward the human intellect. 
The latter of these is indeed a great name, notwith- 
standing the alleged obscurities of his style, and worthy 
to be enrolled among the master-spirits of tire human 
race. In regard to commentators, whose fiinelion, m 
commonly executed, holds a second rank in theology, 
the English Church, since the time of Hammond, has 
produced none of much value, except Bishop Pearce. 
We presume that she tvill not lay claim to the heretical 
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Locke, who carried into the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures the same force of llaought, as into the philosophy 
of tile mind ; or to Whitby, whose strenuous Arminian- 
ism, as Orthodoxy would reproachingly say, tapered off 
into that most suspicious form of Christianity, Unitarian- 
ism. We have not yet named two of the most illustrious 
intellectual chiefs of the church, Warhurton and Hors- 
ley. Their great powers we most readily own ; but 
Warhurton is generally acknowledged to have wasted his 
mind, and has left no impression of himself on later 
times ; whilst Horsley, thougli he has given us striking, 
if not judicious, sermons, in a style of unusual vigor, 
cannot be said to have communicated, in any respect, a 
new impulse to thought, and in Biblical criticism, to 
which he was zealously devoted, he is one of the last 
authorities on which a sound mind would lean. To 
Bishops Lowth and Sherlock we cheerfully acknowledge 
our obligations ; and wc (|ucstio3) whether the latter has 
even yet received liis due praise. We have not for- 
gotten, though we have not ruuned, Tillotson, Seeker, 
and Portcus. They arc all worthy of remembrance, 
especially Seeker, the clear and wise expounder of 
Christian ethics ; but they added little or noilung" to 
the stock which they received. It may be thought, that 
wo have not been just to the Establishment, in passing 
over Paley. He has our sincere admiration. On one 
great topic, which indeed has been worthily treated by 
many of the clergy, we mean that of Christian evidence, 
he has shed new light. By felicity of arrangement and 
Elustratioii, he has given an air of rsovelty to old argu- 
ments, whilst be has strengthened his cause by impor- 
tiil curiginal proofs. His Horn Pmiiinm is one of the 
books , destined to live. Paley saw what he did 
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see, through an atmosphere of light. He seized on the 
strong points of his subject with an intuitive sagacity, 
and has given his clear, bright thouyits, in a style which 
has made them the property of his readers almost as 
perfectly as they \vere his own. In what then did he 
fail ? We have said, that he was characterized by the 
distinctness of his vision. He was not, we tiiink, equal- 
ly remarkable for its extent. He was popular, ^rath- 
er than philosophical. He was deficient in that in- 
tellectual thirst, which is a chief element of the philoso- 
phical spirit. He had no irrepressible desire to sound 
the depths of his own nature, or to ascend to wide 
and all-reconciling views of the works and ways of 
God, Moral philosophy he carried backward ; nor had 
he higher claims in religious, than in ethical science. 
His sermons are worthy of all praise, not indeed for 
their power over the heart, but for their plain and strong 
expositions of duty, and tlieir awakening appeals to the 
conscience. 

We leave this topic with observing, that, in the no* 
blest branch of history, we mean Christian or eccle- 
siastical history, llic English Church has not furnished 
a single distinguished name. Wc have one mournful 
and decisive proof of this deficiency. The vast ma- 
jority of English readers learn what they know of tlie 
progress and fortunes of their religion, from its foe 
and insulter, from Gibbon, the apostle of unbelief. The 
history of Christianity, the most important and sublime 
theme in this province of literature, has as yet found no 
writer to do it justice, none to be compared with the 
great names in civil history. The mightiest revolution 
in the records of our race remains to be worthily told. 
We doubt, indeed, whetlier .the true character, style. 
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and extent of the work which is needed, are as yet 
comprehended. That the same rigorous impartiality, 
the same spirit of philosophical research into causes and 
effects, is to be carried into religious as into civil his- 
tory, is imperfectly understood. The records of par- 
ticular sects and churches, instead of exhausting this 
great subject, are perhaps subordinate parts. We want 
to know the great conflict between Cinistianity and 
Heathenism, and the action and reaction of these sys- 
tems on one another. We want to know the influences 
of Christianity on society, politics, maimers, philoso- 
phy, and literature, and the modifications which it has 
received in return from all these mighty agents. We 
know not where history can find a nobler field for its 
graphic powers, than in the chivalrous ages of Chris- 
tianity j nor can it find, in its whole range over the past, 
a subject so fitted, as the spread and fortunes of tliis 
religion, to its great end, wliich is, to throw light on the 
nature and powers of man, and to carry us deep into 
the luirnan soul. When is this greatest and most lament- 
able chasm in our literature to be supplied ? 

We have cited the English Church as a proof, of. the 
unproductiveness of the intellect in religion, and of 
the ban’cnncss of tlicological literature. Had we time 
we might find corroborations in other sects. In truth, 
a paralyzing influence has been working mightily for 
ages in the Christian world, and \\q ought not to won- 
der at its results. Free action has been denied to the 
mind, and freedom is an essential condition of growth 
and power. A fettered limb moves slowly and operates 
feebly. The spirit pines away in a prison; and yet 
‘to 'rear prison-walls round the mtnd has been the chief 
to3 of ages. The mischiefs of this intellectual bond 
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age arc as yet, we conceive, hut imperfectly known, 
and need to be set forth wdtii a new elofiucnce. If, 
as we believe, progress be tlie supreme law of the 
soul and the very aim of its creation, then no wrong 
can be inflicted on it so grievous, as to bind it down 
everlastingly to a fixed, unvarying creed, especially if 
tins creed was framed in an age of darkness, criine, 
and political and religious strife. This tyranny is pre- 
eminently treason against human nature. If grow ih he 
the supreme law and purpose of the mind, tlion the 
very truth, which was suited to one age, may, if made 
the limit of future ones, become a positive evil ; just 
as the garment, in which childhood sports with ease 
and joy, would irritate and deform the cukirging frame. 
God, having framed the soul for expansion, lias placed 
it in the midst of an unlimited universe to receive 
fresh impulses and impressions witliout end ; and man, 
dressed in a little brief authority,” would sever it 
from this sublime coimexion, and would shape it after 
his own ignorance or narrow view's* The eifects are 
as iieimssary as they arc mournful. The mind, in pro- 
porlion as it is cut oir from free communication with 
nature, with revelation, with God, with itself, loses its 
life, just as the body droops, wdien debarred from the 
fresh air and the cheering light of heaven. Its vision 
is contracted, its energies blighted, its movement con- 
strained. It finds health only in action. It is perfect, 
only in as far as it is self-formed. — Let us not 'be mis- 
apprehended. We mean not to deny that the mind 
needs tlie aid of human instruction, from the cradle to 
the grave ; but this it needs as a material to act upon, 
and not as a lesson to be machanicdly learned. The 
' great aim of instruction -should "be to 'give the mind the 
15 * 
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consciousness and free use of its own powers. The 
less of instruction the, better, if it onlj propose to en- 
gender a slavish dependence and an inert faith. The 
soul often owes its best acquisitions to itself. They 
come to it from glimpses of its own nature which it 
cannot trace to human teaching, from the whispers of a 
divine voice, from stirrings and aspirations of its own 
unfolding and unbounded energies, from the indistinct 
dawning of new truths, or from the sudden brightening 
of old truths, which, if left to act freely, work a mighty 
revolution within. Against these inspirations, if so they 
may he culled, which belong to the individual, and 
which are perpetually bursting the limits of received 
ideas, the spirit of religious tyranny wages its chief and 
most unrelenting war. It dreads nothing so much as 
a mind, in which these diviner motions manifest them- 
selves if! power. That it ^ho^ld have so succeeded,|i 
checking and stifling them, is one of the very raoup- 
fu! refiectlons forced on us by human history. We 
have here one great cause of the sterility of theologi- 
cal literature. Eeligbn, by being imposed as a yoke, 
has subdued the faeidties, wiiich it was meant to quick- 
en and, what is most worthy of remark, like all other 
yokes, it has often excited a mad resistance, which 
has sought compensation for past restraints in licentious- 
iiest, and disgraced the holy name of freedom, by at- 
taching it to impiety and shameless excess. 

A great subject has led us far from our author. We 
return to Itim with pleasure. We welcome, as we have 
said, a book from Penalon ; and we do so, because, if 
i|OI a profound, he was an original thinker, and because, 
^difUgh a Catholic, ho was essentially free. He wrote 
from own mind, and seldom has a purer mind taber- 
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oacled in flesh. He professed to believe in an infallible 
church ; but he listened habitually to the voice of God 
within him, and speaks of this in language so strong, 
as to have given the Quakers some plea for ranking 
him among themselves. So little did he confine him- 
self to established notions, that he drew upon himself 
the censures of his church, and, like some other Chris- 
tians whom we could name, has even been charged with 
a refined Deism. His works have the great charm of 
coming fresh from the soul. He wrote from experi- 
ence, and hence, though he often s})eaks a language 
which must seem almost a foreign one to men of the 
world, yet he always speaks in a tone of reality. That 
lie has excesses we mean not to deny ; but tliey are of 
a kind whicdi we regard with more than indulgence, 
almost With admiration. Common fanaticism we cannot 
away with ; for it is essentially vulgar, the working of 
animal passions, sometimes of sexual love, and ofiener 
of earthly ambition. But when a pure mind errs, by 
aspiring after a disinterestedness and purity not grant- 
ed to our present infant state, we almost reverence its 
errors ; and still more, tve recognise in them an essen- 
tial truth. They only anticipate and claim too speedily 
the good for which man was made. They are the mis- 
apprehensions of the inspired prophet, who hopes to 
see in his own day, what he was appointed to promise 
to remoter ages. 

Feneloo saw far into the human heart, and especiilly 
into the lurkings of self-love. He looked with a pier- 
cing eye through the disguises of sin. But he knew sin, 
not, as most men do, by bitter experience of its power, 
so much as by his knowledge and experience of virtue. 
Deformity was revealed to him by his refined percep- 
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lions and intense love of moral beauty. The Egfitj. 
which he carried with him into the dark corners of the 
human heart, and by which he laid open its most bidden 
guilt, was that of celestial goodness. Hence, though 
the severest of censors, he is the most pitying. Not 
a tone of asperity escapes him. He looks on human 
error with an angePs tenderness, with tears which an 
angel might shed, and thus reconciles and binds us to 
our race, at the very moment of revealing its corrup- 
tions. 

That FeneloiPs views of human nature were dark, 
too dark, we learn from almost every page of his writ* 
ings ; and at this we cannot wonder. He was early 
thrown into the very court, from which Rochefoucauld 
drew his celebrated Maxims, perhaps the spot, above 
all others on the face of the earth, distinguished and 
disgraced by selfishness, Iiypocrisy, and intrigue. When 
we think of Fenelon in the palace of Louis the Four- 
teenth, it reminds us of a seraph sent on a divine com- 
mission into the abodes of the lost ; and when we rec- 
ollect, that in that atmosphere he composed his Te- 
lemachus, we doubt whether the records of tfe World 
furnish stronger evidence of the power of a divine vir- 
tue, to turn temptation into glory and strength, and to 
make even crotvtied and prosperous vice a means of 
triumph and exaltation. — Another cause of FeneloiPs 
unjust views of human life may be found, we think, in 
his profession. All professions tend to narrow and ob- 
scure the intellect, and none more tlian that of a priest. 
We know not indeed a nobler or more useful function 
tte that of the Christian minister ; but superstitious 
notions and to 'imagined sanctity have severed him 
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more or less from his race, especially in a church which 
dooms him to celibacy, and from this unnatural, insolat 
ed position, it is impossible for him to judge justly of 
his kind. — We think, too, that Fenelon was led astray 
by a very common error of exalted minds. He applied 
too rigorous and unvarying a standard to the multitude. 
He leaned to the error of expecting the strength of man- 
hood in the child, the harvest in seed-time. On this 
subject, above ail others, we fed that we should speak 
cautiously. We know that there is a lenity towards 
Imman deiiciencies full of danger ; but tljcre is, too, a 
severity far more common, and perhaps more ruinous. 
Human nature, as ordinarily exhibited, merits rebuke ; 
but whoever considers the sore trials, the thick dark- 
ness, the impetuous will, the strong passions, under 
which man commences his moral probation, will temper 
rebuke with pity and hope. There is a wisdom, per- 
haps the rarest and sublimest attainment of tlie intel- 
lect, wdiich is at once liberal and severe, indulgent and 
unbending ; which makes merciful and equitable allow- 
ance for the innocent infirmities, the necessary errors, 
the obstructions ami lemptations of human beings, and 
at the saiue time asserts the majesty of virtue, strength- 
ens the sense of accountableness, binds on us self-denial, 
and points upward, with a never-ceasing importunity, to 
moral perfection, as the great aim and ody happiness 
of the human soul. We will not say llmt Fenelon was 
a stranger to this broad, comprehensive ivisdom, but 
we cannot name it as 'his, chief distinction. , 

We have said, that we w^elcome the 'book under con* 
sideration, .because jt came from so; pure and gifted a 
mind. We add, that we 'do not welcome it the less 
for coming from a Catholic.' ■ Perhaps wc prize it die 
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more ; for we wish that Protestantism may grow wiser 
and more tolerant, and we know not a better teacher of 
these lessons than the character of Fenelon. Such & 
man is enough to place within the pale of our charity^ 
the whole body to wliich he belonged. His virtue is 
broad enough to shield his whole church from that 
unmeasured, undistinguishing reprobation, with which 
Protestant 2:eal has too often assailed h. Whoever 
remembers, that the Catholic cornniimion numbers in 
its ranks more than one hundred millions of souls, prob- 
ably more than all other Christian churches together, 
must shudder at tiie sentence of proscn])tion, which 
has sometimes been passed on this immense portion of 
human beings. It is time that greater justice were 
done to tins ancient and wide-spread community. The 
Catholic Church has produced some of the greatest and 
best men that ever lived, and this is proof enough of 
its possessing all the means of sah^ation. Who, that 
hears the tone of contempt, in whicli it is sometimes 
named, would suspect that Charlemagne, Alfred, Ila- 
plmol, Michael Angelo, Tasso, Bossnot; Pascal, Des 
Cartes, were Catholics ? Some of the greatest names 
in arts and arms, on the throne and in the pulpit, w^ere 
worn by Catholics. To come down to our own times, 
has not the metropolis of New England witnessed a sub- 
lime example of Christian virtue in a Catholic bishop ? 
Who, among our religious teachers, tvould solicit a com- 
parison between liimself and the devoted Clieverus ? 
Tills good man, whose virtues and talents have now 
nysed him to high dignities in church and state, who 
low wears in his own country the joint honors of an 
ittshbishop and a peer, lived in the midst of us, de- 
voting his days and nights, and Ms whole heart, to tlie 
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ser¥ice of a poor and imoducated congregation^ We 
saw liim declining, in a great degree, tlie soeieiy of the 
cultivated and refined, that ho might be the friend of the 
ignorant and friendless ; leaving the circles of polished 
life, which he would have graced, for the lueanest hov- 
els ; bearing, with a father’s sympathy, tiie burdens and 
sorrows of liis large spiritual family; charging hiinself 
alike with their temporal and spiritual concerns ; and 
never discovering, by the faintest indication, that he 
felt his fine mind degraded by his seemingly humble 
oftlce* This good man, bent on his errands of mercy, 
tvas seen in our streets under llie most burning sun of 
summer, and tlie fiercest storms of winter, as if armed 
against the elements by the power of charity. He has 
left us, but not to be forgotten. He enjoys among us 
what to suci! a man must be dearer than fame. Ilis 
name is cherished where the great of this world are 
unknown. It is pronounced with blessings, with grate- 
ful tears, with sighs for his return, in many an abode 
of sorrow and w’ant ; and how can we shut otir hearts 
against this proof of the power of the Catholic religion 
to form good and great men ? 

These remarks, tve trust, will not be perverted. 
None will suspect us of Catholic partialities. Of all 
Protestants, we Irave fewest sympathies with the Rom- 
ish Church. We go farther than our brethren, in re- 
jecting her mysteries, those monuments of human weak- 
ness ; and as to her claims to infallibility, we repel 
them with an indignation not to be understood by sects, 
which, calling thentselves Protestant, renounce in wwds, 
but assert in practice, a Popish immunity from error, 
a Popish control over the faith of their brethren. To 
«5, the spiritual tyranny of Popery is as detestable as 


Oriental despotism. When we look back on the bistorj 
of Papal Rome, we see her, in the days of her power, 
stained with the blood of martyrs, gorged with rapine, 
drunk with luxury and crime. But what then ? Is it 
righteous to inYolve a whole church in guilt, which, 
after all, belongs to a powerful few ? Is it righteous to 
forget, that Protestantism too has blood on her robes ? 
Is it righteous to forget, that Time, the greatest of re- 
formers, has exerted his silent, purifying power on the 
Catholic as well as on ourselves ? Shall w^e refuse to 
see, and to own with joy, that Christianity, even under 
Papal corruptions, puts forth a divine power ? that men 
eannot wholly spoil it of its celestial efficacy ? that, 
even under its most disastrous eclipse, it still sheds 
beams to guide the soul to heaven ? that there exists 
in human nature, when loyal to conscience, a power 
to neutralize error, and to select and incorporate witli 
kself what is pure and ennobling in the most incongru- 
ous system ? Shall we shut our eyes on the fact, that 
among the clergy of tlie Romish Church have risen up 
illustrious imitators of that magnanimous Apostle, be- 
fore whom Felix trembled ; men, who, in the presence 
of nobles and kings, have bowed to God alone, have 
challenged for his kw uncompromising homage, and 
rebuked, in virtue’s own undaunted tone, triumphant 
gidlt } Shall we shut our eyes on t]m fact, that, from 
the bosom of this corrupt church, have gone forth mis- 
sionaries to the east and the west, whose toils and 
martyrdom will not be dimmed by comparison with 
wl»t is most splendid in Protestant self-sacrifice ? We 
repeat it, not boastingly, but from deep conviction, 
limit 1^0 are exceeded, by no sect in earnestness of do- 
site for , the .subversion ■ of the usurped power of the 
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ish cerenfionies so often siibstitoted for Inward ‘virtue. 
We believe that these have wrought, and stili work, 
great evil. Still we see, and delight to see, anmni 
those who adhere^ to tliem, the best attributes of mm 
and Christians. Still we arc accustomed to refresh Our 
piety by books which Catliolics have written. Still we 
find one of our highest gratificationa in those works 
of art, k which Catholic genius has embodied its sob- 
lima and touching conceptions of the form and counte- 
nance of Jesus, has made us awed witnesses of Ws 
miracles and cross, companions of his apostles, and 
admirers, with a temier reverence, of the meek, celestial 
beauty of his sainted motlier. With those impressions, 
and this experience, we cannot but lift up our voices 
against Protestant as well as Papal intolerance. We 
would purify Protestaiiiism from the worst itain and 
crime of Iloine^ her cruel bi^try, ■ her nefarious spirit 
of exeiusimi. ' . ■>’' 

,y-Ji|r would give m pleasure to enlarge on- 
acter of Fonelon, had tve not proposed to cftiffclw 
another and still more ijiiporuirii object in this review. 
But, in truth, litis grateful duty has been so faithfully 
performed in the. Memoir added to the Belcctioni’, ihttt 
our readers will liave no cause to complain of our de* 
olining it. This sketch of Fenelon overflows witli fer- 
vent yet discriminating admiration, and gives iitierancft 
to>-tffectionat8 reverence, r^ith a calmness which- 
our.icorrfideiice. It is not easy to make extrtais"'wtet 
the whole is so interesting. But m some^of ott 
may toiow Fencloii only by mroe,‘atdrii wt wish-'-all to 
know and love Umf we insert a few paisiges* • " ' 
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by laimg with ali ranks and ^nudMonsj by 
associating with the jantbrtnnate and tho sorrowful, by as-* 
sistixig the weak, and by that union of mildness, of ener- 
gy, and of benevolence, which adapts itself to every char- 
acter, and to every situation, acquired the* knowledge of 
the moral and physical ills which afilict human nature. It 
was by this habitual and immediate communication with 
til 'classes of society, that he obtained the melancholy 
oonfiotion of the misaries which distress the greater part 
of mankind ; and to the profound impression of this truth, 
thj*ough his whole liie, wo must ascribe that tender com- 
miseration for the unfortunate, which he manifests in all 
his writings, and wliich he displayed still more powerfully 
in all his actions/’ — pp. !26f}, ‘i84, 

*‘ln the course of his walks, he would often join the 
peasants, sit down with them on the grass, talk with them, 
mad consol© them* He visited them in their cottages, 
spiled Mmielf at table with them, and partook of their 
butabte naetlft* By tneh kindnesi and familiarity^, lie won 
their affections, and gained access to their imnds. As 
Ifeoy loved him as a father and friend, they delighted to 
iileiilo hi# iMtruetions, and to submit to his guidance* 
after his death, the old people who had the Imppb 
dess of seeing him on ihcBe occasions, spoko of him with 
Ihe most tender reverence. '* There/ they w'oiild say, * is 
Ilia ehair on which mir gimd Archbishop used to sit in the 
of m i wo #lmU so# him no more,’ and then their 
wiiM low* 

dioeos© of Cambmi was oftoni t!i© 'theatie of 
and eiperienced the cruel raTagf3» of retreating and 
.foii<|U«riiig armici. But an ojitraordinary reipect was 
l^id, Ip Fciwlon by the invaders of .Fituiee. The J’hig- 
fillg'Ihe Giirroans, and the Hutch rivalled the Inhabifants 
'Cttehrai III their veneration for the Archhinhop. All 
dlili'fictionft of religion and sect, all feelings of hatred and 
loalousy that divided the nations, seemed to disappear in 
fhe presence of Fenelon. Military e.scorts were (jflerc‘d 
him, fhr his personal security, hut these he declined, and 
tl“tyor§ed llio csmntries desolated by war, to his 
fock^/rwsting in the protection of God. in these visits, 
fill ^ W'ty was marked by alms and benefa(‘t{otis. While 
re* na/ titnoHg them, the people sceined to enjo? peace in 
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** He brought together into his palace the wretched in- 
habitants of the country, whom the war had driven from 
their homes, and took care of them, and fed them at his 
own table. Seeing one day that "one of these peasants 
ate nothing, he asked him the reason of his abstinence. 

* Alas ! my Lord,’ said the poor man, ‘in making raj 
escape from my cottage, 1 had not time to bring olF mj 
cow, which was the support of my family. The enemy 
will drive her away, and I shall never find another so 
good/ Fenolon, availing himself of his privilege of safe 
conduct, imtoediaiely set out accompanied by a single 
«ervanl, anti drove the cow back himself to the peasant. 

‘ This,* said Cardinal Maury, ‘ is perhaps the finest 
act of !‘Vuclt)i/s life/ He adds, ‘Alas! for the man 
who reads it wdfbout being affected.’ Another anecdote, 
showing his tcmderiicss to the poor, is thus related of him. 
A lit<?rary man, wliose library was destroyed by fire, has 
been deservedly atimired for saying, ‘ i should have pro- 
lited but little by my books, if they bad not taught me 
how to bear the loss of them.’ The remark of Fenelon, 
who lost his in a sitniiar way, is still more simple and 
touching. ‘ I would much rather they were burned, than 
the cottage of a poor peasant.’ 

The virtues of Fenelon give his history the air of 
romance ; but his name will never die. '^Transports of 
joy were heard at Cambrai when his ashes were discov- 
ered, which, it was thought, had been scattered by the 
tempest of the Revolution ; and to this moment the Flem- 
ings cull him ‘Tito Hood Archbishop,’” — pp. 274, 275. 

'^^riic Memoir cdoscs in this touching strain ; — 

“ When we speak of the death of Fenelon, we realize 
die truth of what we all acknowledge, though few feci, 5 
that the good man never dies; that, to use the wa>rds of \ 
one of our eloquent divines, ‘death was but a circum- 
stance in his being/ We may say, as we read his writ- 
ings, that we are conscious of his immortality ; he is with 
iia ; Ills spirit is around us 5 it enters into and mkes 
possession of our souls. He is at this time, as he was 
when living in his diocese, the familiar friend of the poor 
and file, sorrowikl, tlie bold reprover of vice, and the gen- 
tle guide «>f the wamlerer ; he still says to all, in the words ■ 
of his Divine Master, * Come to me, all ye that are heavy 
laden, mid I will give you rest,’ 
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-ilift iondti-rf ite litileariiedi/ irMiw i&fe 
I^0ii.is the S^eartaeatl^ aii 4 Bessuet haf^ nevff ' 

except m cooBeeled with -FeneloB^s, where pot a wor^ et 
his oattve’'thflgte''wditW foe understood, his spirit has eii'*' 
tered' ftist'WlalMcr of love and wisdo»i and a well-worn. 
tir*»slati#|i of' Ms * Relections/ with a short Mciaoir of his 
life^jisjEid upon the precbas word of God. What’ hm 
thn» 1 ttiiitoRali:?ied Fenelon ? For^whal i.s he lhas cherish- 
e# Ifk fotir' hearts ? Is it his learning ? his cdobrit j ? his 
^ No. It k Ihe spirit of Christian love,^ the 
spirit of the Saviour of mankind, that is poured forth 
from all his writings ; of that hive that conquers self, 
that hinds 118 to onr neighbour, that raises us to God. 
This is Fonelon''® power, it is this that touches our souM«. 
We feel that he has entered into the full meaning of that 
sublime passage in St. John, and made it th© nuitto ojf M» 
life. “^BMoved, let ns love one aimther ; for love is of 
Gad I ‘and every on© that loveth, is horn of God, and 
kaoweth God. H© that loveth not, knoweth not God 
<br God IS love.** — pp. S 82 , SSd. 

' Tim translator has received and will receive the 
dtoks of inany readers for giving them an opport»iifi%^' 
of Iiokling eonuniinion with the mind of Fenebii. • Her 
sefectkms are jiidieimm, and she has caught mitoli -of 
iiil siiii|Iiciiy which is the eharoi of Fcnelon^ Ufh* 
A wani of eoherene© in lb© tknigiits ii»y ' ftonmtiinw 
l^'olwerved ; and this, wa supimso, is to foa sseribed in 
^ri to ikf antlmr, whose w’ritiogs seom to he natural 
lt##binp of the soul, rather than ckhoraie tvorks 
of irt 5 kit still more to the tenslator, whose delicate 
tisi of selecting only wh^t would suit and edify llie 
Pfoieslaril iiiimi, must have- eompelleii her to make 
otnissions and sudden transitions^ not very favorable 
10 order and connexion. 

, e«fi€ 10 our piMcipsI object. We propog® 

it© imnt tistinguisliiog views^ or systara t£ 
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Fenelon* We say, bis system/^ for, though he seems 
to write from immediate impulse, his works possess 
that unity which belongs to the productions of all su- 
perior minds. However he may appear to give his 
thoughts without elaboration or method, yet one spirit 
pervades them. We hear everywhere the same mild 
and penetrating voice, and feel ourselves always in the 
presence of tiie same strongly marked mind. What 
then were Fenelon’s most characteristic views ? — It 
may l)e well to observe, that our principal aim in this 
inquiry, is, to sc^cure our readers against what we deem 
€X(*cptionab]e in Ins system. We believe, as w^e have 
said, that he is not free from excess. He is sometimes 
unguarded, sometimes extravagant. He needs to be 
read with caution, as do all who write from their own 
deeply excited minds. He needs to be received with 
deductions and exjilanations ; and to furnish these is 
our present aim. We fear that tlie very excellences of 
i'enelon may shield his errors. Admiration prepares 
die mind for belief ; and the moral and religious sensi- 
bility of the reader may lay him open to impressions, 
which, whilst they leave his purity unstained, may en- 
gender causeless solicitudes, and repress a just and 
cheerful interest io the ordinary pleasures and labors 
of life. 

Wliat then ere Fenelon’s characteristic view^s ? We 
begin with his views of God, which very mudi de- 
temike and color a religious system ; and these are 
sioiple and affecting. He seems to regard God but in 
one light, to think of Mm but in one character. God 
always comes to him as the father, as the pitying and 
purifying friend, of the squl. This spiritual relation 
of the Supreme Being is, in. the book before u$, his 
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]ril*^e0iBpreh®ciittg^ al^abB^Wng attrikite. Ouf ■.auttei 
constantlj sets before os God as dwelling in the humai^ 
minci^ and dwelling there^ to r 6 pro¥e its guilt, to speal^^ 
to > it' 'wi,|h ‘'t ^ still voicot to kindle a celestial ray in its 
dt'fkne^i to distil upon it his grace, to call forth its 
lofi towards hhwelf, and to bow it, by a- gentle, ra- 
tbtml; sway, * to chosen, cheerful, entire subjection to 
hte |MtT© and righteous ■wilL Fenelon had fully received 
the Qnistian doctrine of God- He believed in him as 
the Universal Father, as loving every soul, loving tlie 
guiltiest soul, and striving with it to reclaim it to him- 
self. Tins interest of the Creator in the lost and dark- 
ened mind, is the thouglU which predominates in the 
writings of this excellent man, God’s care of the out- 
ward world, of rneu^s outward interests, of the eoncertif 
of nations, scents scarcely to enter his mind* It is of 
God', present to the aoiil, ns a reprover, enlightener, 
parifier, and guide to perfection, that ha loves to speak, 
and he speaks with a depth of conviction and tender- 
ness, 10 which, one would think, every reader must 
.respond* 

W© litte teen the predoiniiiEnt view of die Supfeme 
Being m the writings which we are eiamining* He is 

tpiifitel feiher, seeking the perfection of ♦very' soul 
'Whfeii he lias made. -—Another great cjuestion, carrying 
l» ilill more deeply into Fenelon’s mind, now proseats 
itselU In whtt did he suppose this perfection of the 
hiiman soul to consist ? His views on liiis subject may 
le eipressod in two words, self-cnicifixion and love to 
God* llircmgh these human perfection is to be soiigiit* 
-J# these, and especially b the last, it consists* Ac- 
’'taiwiit| m FeRtlon, w@ um placed hetween two tuighty 
Gmi; and die only important 
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flon for every human being is^ to which of these hos- 
tile powers he will determine or surrender his mind ? 
His phraseology on this subject is various^ and indeed 
his writings are, in a great measure, expansions of this 
single view. He lays open the perpetual collisions be- 
tween the principle of selfishness and the principle of 
religious love, and calls us with his whole strength of 
persuasion, to sacrifice the first, to cherish and enthrone 
the last. This is his great aim. This he urges in a 
diversity of forms, some of which maybe repeated, as 
helps to a better apprehension of his doctrine. Thus 
he calls us *^^(0 die to ourselves and to live to God ; 
— renounce our own wills and to choose tlie will of 
God as our only rule ; — “^to renounce our own glory 
and to seek the glory of Grod ; distrust our- 
selves and to put our tvhole trust in God;’^ — 
forget ourselves and to give our thoughts to God ; 
— renounce ease and to labor for God ; — “to 

iicrifice pleasure and to siiJfier for God;’’ — “to si- 
lenco our own passions and to listen to the voice of 
God;” — “ to crucify self-love and to substitute for it 
the love of Glod;” — “to surrender our plans and to 
leave ail things io God.” These passages give us Fene- 
lon’s theory of perfection. Self, as he teaches, is the 
great barrier between the soul and its Maker, and self 
is to vanish more and more from our thoughts, desires, 
hopes, trust, and complacency, and God to become all 
in ill Our own interests, pleasures, plans,- advance- 
men!, ill are to be swallowed up in an entire and uh” 
reserved devotion to the will of God* ■ ■ 

Such is the doctrine of Fenelon, and 'it is eteentially 
fust* Self-crucifixion or self-sacrifice, and love to God, 
including love to his creatures, are the chief elements 
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of moral perfection, ^he pore and noble mind of Fen 
elon recognised .as by instinct^ and separated from all 
inferior adjuncts^ these essential constituents or attri- 
butes of Christian virtue ; and there are passages in 
which he sets before as their deep and silent wrork- 
ings in the heart, and their beautiful manifestations in 
the life, with a delicacy, powder, and truth, which can 
Mfdly be surpassed. 

Still we tiiink that Fcnelon’s exposition of his viexvs 
is open to objection. We tliink that his phraseology, 
notwdthstanding its apparent simplicity, is often obscure ; 
that he has not set the due bounds to his doctrines ; 
and especially that refined minds, thirsting for perfec- 
tion, may be led astray by his peculiar mode of exhibit- 
ing it. Our objections we will now state more fully. 

We have said that self-crucifixion and love to God 
ara, in Fenelon’s system, the two chief constituents or 
elements of virtue and perfection. To these we will 
give separate aileution, although in truth they often co- 
ilesce, and always imply one another. We begin with 
self-crucifixion, or what is often called s’elf-sacrifice, 
and m this we chiefly differ from the exporftions of our 
tiiihor. Perhaps the word $€lf occurs more frequently 
ditn '«my other in Fenelon^s writings, and he is par- 
deularly, inclined to place it in contrast wiili and in 
opposition to God. According to his connnoin teaching, 
God ind self are hostile influences, having nothing in 
coiuiTioiii ; the one, the concentration of all evil, the 
Other of all good. Self is the' principle ami the scfat of 
ii} guilt and misery. He is never weary of pouring 
WpfOicti cut self, and, genmlly 'speaking, sets no limits 
t### duty of putting it to a painful death. Now kii- 
ite this hts W men to very injiirbiis 'modes of 
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regarding themselves and their own nature, and made 
them forgetful of what they owe to themselves. It has 
llirown a cloud over man’s condition and prospects. It 
has led to self-contempt, a vice as pernicious as pride. 
A roan, when told perpetually to crucify himself, is apt 
to include under this word his whole nature, and we 
fear that, under this teaching, our nature is repressed, 
its growth stinted, its free movements chained, and of 
course its beauty, grace, and power impaired. We 
mean not to charge on Fenelon the error of which we 
have spoken, or to hold him responsible for its efFects. 
But we do think that it finds shelter under his phrase- 
ology, and we deem it so great, so pernicious, as to 
need a faithful exposition. Men err in nothing more 
than in disparaging and wronging their own nature. 
None are just to themselves. The truth on this great 
subject is indeed so obscured, that it may startle as 
a paradox. A human being, justly viewed, instead of 
being bound to general self-crucifixion, cannot rever- 
ence and cherish himself too much. This position,, .we 
know, is strong. But strong language is needed to en- 
counter strong delusion. We would teach, tliat great 
limitations must be set to the duty of renouncing or 
denying ourselves, and that no self-crucifixion is vir- 
tuous, but that which concurs with, and promotes, self- 
respect. We will unfold our meaning, beginning with 
positions, wdiich we presume will be controverted by 
ncine^' ■ : 

Ifw0 first regard man’s highest nature, we shall see 
at, onoe, that to crucify or renounce this, so far from 
being a duty, would be a crime. The mind, which is 
our chief distinction, can never be, spoken or thought 
of too reverently. It is God’s highest work, his mirror 
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and representative* I|s superiority to the outward uni- 
verse is rnournfully overlooked, and is yet most true. 
This preeminence we ascribe to the mind, not merely 
because it can comprehend the universe which cannot 
comprehend itself, but for still higher reasons. We be- 
lieve, tliat the human mind is akin to that intellectual 
energy which gave birth to nature, and consequently that 
it contains within itself the seminal and prolific principles 
from which nature sprung. We believe, too, that tlta 
highest purpose of the universe is to furnish materials, 
scope, and excitements to the mind, in the w^ork of 
assimilating itself to the Infinite Spirit ; that is, to .min- 
ister to a progress within us, which nothing without us 
rival. So transcendent is the mind. No praise can 
(Jod^s goodness in creating us after his own spirit- 
ual likeness. No imagination can conceive of the grett- 
«s$ of the gift of a rational and moral existence. Far 
from crucifying this, to unfold it must ever be the chief 
duty and end of our being, and the noblest tribute we 
can render to its Author. 

We have spoken of tiie mind, that highest part of 
outstlves, and of the' guilt w should incur by crucify^ 
,ib§ or renouncing it. But the duty of self-cruciHxion 
>ftquirc» itill greater limitations. Taking hppa nature 
/,ti,eo»skting of a body as well as mind, as including 
vtiiimal desire, as framed to receive pleasure through 
, llie eye and ear and all , the organs of sense, in this 
larger view, we cannot give it up to the iiiimolation 
wliicdi is soiiietlraes urged. We see in ilie mixed cori- 
Itifution of man a beautiful whole. Wo see in the 
..lowest as well as highest 'Capacity an important use; 

ill every sense m inlet of pleasure not to be dis- 
itifid.* Still mofOi we believe, that lie, in whoip the 
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physical nature is unfolded most entirely and harmo- 
nioiislyj who unites to greatest strength of limbs the 
greatest acuteness of the senses, may, if he will, derive 
important aids to the intellect and moral powers from 
these felicities of his outward frame. We believe, too, 
that, by a beautiful reaction, the mind, in proportion 
to its culttire and moral elevation, gives vigor and 
grace to the body, and enlarges its sphere of action 
and enjoyment. Thus, human nature, viewed as a 
whole, as a union of the worlds of matter and mind, 
is a work worlliy of a divine author, and its universal 
developement, not its general crucifixion, is the lesson 
of wisdom and virtue. 

We go still farther. The desire of our own indi- 
vidual interest, pleasure, good, the principle which is 
ordinarily denominated self-love or self-regard, is not 
to be warred against and destroyed. The tendency of 
this to excess is indeed our chief moral danger. Self- 
partiality, in some form or other, enters into and con- 
stitutes chiefly, if not wholly, every sin* But excess 
is not essential to self-regard, and this principle of our 
nature is the last which could be spared. Nothing is 
plainer than liiat to every being his own welfare is 
more specially committed than that of any other, and 
that a special sensibility to it is imperiously demanded 
by his present state. He alone knows his own wants 
and perils, and tiie hourly, perpetual claims of his par- 
ticular lot ; and were he to discard the care of himself 
for a' day, he would inevitably perish. It is a remark 
of great importance, that the moral danger, to which 
w© are exposed by self-love, arises, from the very in- 
dispenstMeness of this principle, from the necessity of 
Its perpetual exercise ; for, according to a known law 
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mi'nd, evtef |)tssic^'5 ofiless ciitefiilly 
gains strength ' by 'frequency of excilement and aotiohi 
The tendency' of “selMove to excess results froih its 
v&ij importance, or from the need in which we stand 
of Its ''oiceasmg ‘agency, and is therefore no reason for 
Its ttterihination, and no reproach on human nature. 
This- tendency, Itowefer, does exist. It is’ strong. It 
ii'‘ fetffiiL It is our chief peril. It is the precipice, 
on 'the edge 'of -which we always tread* It is the great 
appointed trial of our moral nature. To this tendency, 
unresisted,,. lamely obeyed, we owe. the .chief guilt „and., 
ttkery of the present state, the extinction of clitrity, 
t'ttionil death more terrible than all the calamities of 
life# This truth Fenelon felt and taught as few have 
ione, and in his powerful warnings against this'p^ 
the chief value of his writings lies. He trfeats wilfe'-fetf* 
ttiilnWe' acuteness the windings of self partialiiyf'shows 
tew it mixes with the best ?notivcB, and bow it feeda 
upon, and so eonsuinos, our very virtues. All this is 
true. Still, self-love is an essential part of our nature, 
«wl 11III8I noi %Bcl einiwl he renounced. r ' ' ^ 

'Tte'iirodg td this print iplr^i^iActfi, #f 

wi ' hive now ipdken, expitins ‘fe- 

ill which Fenelon and others hav/'ffeiiited out 
'iit«|«r from tbfe part of our constitution* But it 
fete given rise to exaggerated views and modes of 
ttpressiciii, which have contributed, perhaps, as much 
m iny cause, lo the universal want of a jusl self-respect. 
Self love, froitt its proneness to excess and its constant 
«Oveiiients, has naturtlly been the object of greater at* 
'.teitliii than any other principle of action ; and moa, 
it .101 m iBtieii m its ordinary operatiow- tsiu 
%i «iid im triumphs over 'bttel* sentf 
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f i!i0Bl5^ have come to consider it as the chief constitm 

: erit of human nature. Philosophers, ‘^Vfalselj so call- 

I ed,” have labored to resolve into it all our afiections, 

to make it the sole spring of life, so that the whole 
mind, according to their doctrine, may be considered 
r as one energy of self-love. If to these remarks we 

add, that this principle, as its name imports, has self or 
J die individual for its object, we have the explanation of 

I la very important fact in the present discussion. We 

learn how it is, that self-love has come to be called by 
the name of $etf^ as if it constituted the whole individu- 
al, and to be considered as entering into and forming 
human nature as no other principle does. A man’s self- 
love, especially when unrestrained, is thus thought to be 
and is spoken of as himself; and hence the duty of cru- 
cifying or renouncing himself has naturally been urged 
by Fenelon, and a host of writers, in the broadest and 
most unqualified terms. 

Now it is not true that self-love is our only principle, 
or that it constitutes ourselves any more than other 
principles, and tfie wrong done to our nature by such 
modes of speech needs to be resisted. Our nature has 
other elements or constituents, and vastly higher ones, 
to which self-love was meant to minister, and which are 
tt war with its excesses. For example, we have rea- 
son, or intellectual energy, given us for the pursuit and 
acquisition of truth ; and this is essentially a disinterested 
principle; for truth, which is its object, is of a univer.- 
stl, impartial nature. The great province of the intel- 
lectual faculty is, to acquaint the individual with tfie laws 
tod order of tlie divine system; a system , which spreads 
tofiniiely beyond himself, of which h© forms a very small 
^ 1 , which imbrices innumertbie beings equally ft- 
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TOf$d by God,, and- w^iqh,, proposes as its/sablii|je and 
beneficent end, the ever-growing good of the whole. 
Again, human nature has a vaidety of affections, corre- 
sponding to our domestic and most common relations ; af- 
fections, which in multitudes overpower self-love, which 
make others the chief objects of our care, which nerve 
the arm for ever-recurring toil by day, and strength- 
en the wearied frame to forego the slumbers of night. 
Then there belongs to every man the general sentiment 
of humanity, which responds to all Iniman sufferings, to 
a stranger’s tears and groans, and often prompts to great 
sacrifices for liis relief Above all there is the moral 
principle, that which should especially be called a man’s 
self, for it is clothed wdth a kingly authority over his 
whole nature, and was plainly given to bear stray over 
every desire. This is eminently a disinterested prin- 
Its very essence is impartiality. It has no re- 
spect of persons. It is the principle of justice, takmg 
the riglitb of all under its proteclion, and frowning on 
the least wrong, however largely it may sertm ourselves. 
Tliis moral nature especially delights in, and enjoins, a 
charity, and makes the heart thrill with 
ini Joji at the sight or hearing of magnanimous deeds, 
perik frorned, and death endured, in the cause ofhu- 
Now these various principles, and especially 
kst, are as truly ourselves as self-love, When a 
iimu liiiiiks of himself, tliese ought to occur to Iiiip as his 
chief aitributas. He can hardly injure himself more, 
ll»n by oxdiiding these from his coficepticin of himself, 
§nd by maldiig self-love ilm great constituent of his 

' .liivf urged these remarks on the narrow sense 
llie word si|f, because we are perstitded, 
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that it leads to degrading ideas of human nature, and 
to tlie pernicious notion, that we practise a virtuous 
self-sacrifice in holding it in contempt. We would have 
h understood, that high faculties form this despised 
self, as truly as low desires ; and we would add, that, 
wlien tliese are faithfully unfolded, this self takes rank 
among the noblest beings in the universe. To illus- 
trate this thought, we ask the reader’s attention to an 
important, but much neglected view of virtue and re- 
ligion. These are commonly spoken of in an abstract 
manner, as if they were distinct from ourselves, as if 
they were foreign existences, which enter the human 
mind, and dwell there in a kind of separation- from it- 
self. Now religion and virtue, wherever they exist, are 
the mind itself, and nothing else. Tliey are human na- 
ture, and nothing else. A good man’s piety and vir- 
tue are not distinct possessions ; they are himself, and 
all the glory which belongs to them belongs to liirnself. 
What is religion ? Not a foreign inhabitant, not some- 
thing alien to our nature, which comes and takes up its 
abode in the soul. It is the soul itself, lifting itself up 
to its Maker. What is virtue ? It is the soul, listening 
to, and revering, and obeying a law which belongs to its 
very essence, the law of duty. We sometimes smile, 
when we hear men decrying human nature, and in the 
same breathing exalting religion to the skies ; as if re- 
ligion tvere any thing more than human nature, acting in 
obedience to its chief law. Religion and virtue, as far 
m we possess them, are ourselves ; and the homage 
which is paid to these attributes, is’ in truth a 'tribute to 
the soul of man. Self-crucifixion then, should it ex- 
clude self-reverence, would be any thing but virtue. 

We would briefly suggest another train of tho.ught 
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le^diBg to the same result. Self«crucifi:^ion, or s#- 
reDunciationj is a .work, and a work requires an agent. 
By whom then is it accomplished ? We answer, by the 
man himself, who is the subject of it. It is he ivho is 
summoned to die effort. He is called by a voice wdth- 
and by the law of God, to put forth power over him- 
tO' rule his own spirit, to subdue every passion. 
Mow this inward potver, which self-crucifixion supposes 
and demands, is the most signal proof of a high nature 
which can be given. It is the iiiost illustrious power 
which God confers. It is a sovereignty worth more than 
dm over outward nature. It is the chief constituent 
of the noblest order of virtues ; and its greatness, of 
course, demonstrates dxe greatness of the human mind, 
which Is perpetually bound and summoned to put it 
fordn But this is not all. Self-crucifixion has an oh- 
1^1^ m end ; and what m it ? Its great end is, to give 
liberty and energy to our nature. Its aim is, not to 
break down the soul, but to curb those lusts and pas- 
sions, “ which war against the sou!,'’ that the moral and 
intellectual faculties may rise into new life, and nmj 
.pitnifeit their divine original Self-crucifixio3ii> justly 
fliwed, i» the suppression of the passions, lliaf' the 
power tnd progress of thought, and conscience, and 
' may be unrestrained. It is the destruction 

t|f lit brute, -dial diu angel may unfold itself within. 
l| ii foimded on our godlike capacities, and the ex- 
piiisioii and glory of these is its end. Thus the very 
duty, which by some is identified with self-contempt, 
bnppes and imposes self-revtrcnce. It is the belief 
choice of porfecljoij as our inheritance and oui 

' riiowii under what great liioitatiobfi, 
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self-cmcifixioDj or self-renonciation, is to be understood, 
and how remote it is from self-contempt. Our pur- 
pose was, after closing this discussion, to give a rational 
interpretation of the phrases in which Fenclon has en- 
joined this duty. But our limits allow us just to glance 
at one or two of these. Perhaps he calls upon us to 
do nothing so often as renounce our own wills. 
This is a favorite phrase ; and what does it imply ? that 
we are to cease to will ? Nothing less. The truth is, 
that the human will is never so strenuous, as in this act 
which is called the renimcialion of itself, and by nothing 
does it more build up its own energy. The phrase 
means, that we should sacrifice indinalion at the least 
suggestion of duty. But who does not know, that the 
mind never puts forth such strength of purpose or will, 
as in overcoming desire } And what is the highest end 
and benefit of this warfare with desire ? It is, that the 
mind may accumulate force of moral purpose, that the 
Will may more sternly, unconquerably resolve on the 
hardest duties and subliinest virtues to which God may 
callus. 

Once more, we are again and again exhorted by Fene- 
Ion to “ forget ourselves.’’ And what means this ? 
Self-oblivion, literally understood, is an impossibility. 
We may as easily annihilate our being as our self- 
consciousness. Self-remembrance is in truth a duty, 
needful to the safety of every hour, and especially neces- 
sary to the great work of life, which is the conforming 
of ourselves, of our whole nature, to the will ‘of God. 
There is no danger of our thinking of. ourselves too 
mucli, if we will think justly ; that is, ‘if we will view 
ourselves as what we are, ^ as moral beings, accountable 
to a Divine Lawgiver,' fmmed to delight in and to seek 
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: totract ana ovenvijemi the sense oi duty, should 
mjdd to quit their grasp on our minds. Such parts 
HBtiluents of otirsekas we are to forget. Oar raor^ 
iielkctuil, immortal nature we cannot remember 
auclt. Under the oonsebusiiesa of it wei ar,a,.«k 

. 'I >,r\:h 

jeoir4mg to the views now given, self-crooifixion ia 
^u|(|eolioii or sacrifice of the iiiferbr to '’the higher 
Ipilf of our nature. It is the praclical recopi-* 
of ilie iiipremacy and dignity of otir rational and 
i powers* No duty involves a more reverentiil 
and car© of ourselves. We have been the more 
itous to give this view of self-reniinciaiion, because 
lie spirit is often niislakeii, because it is often so 
prih as to degrades^ instead of exiiltingj the mind'^ 
W« feel mom and more the iruportanoe .oi 
to.Jufter conceptions of the mww4 gi&' 
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with which God has enriched them- We desire noth- 
mg so much, as to open their eyes to their own spiritu- 
al possessions. We feel indeed the difficulties of the 
subject- We know, tiiat w^e have to combat with a se- 
cret incredulity in many minds. We know, that the 
clearest expositions will be imperfectly understood by 
those, who have nothing in their experience to inter- 
pret what we utter- The mind, we are aware, can be 
clearly revealed to itself, only by its own progress. Its 
capacities of thought, of action, of endurance, of tri- 
umphing over pleasure and pain, of identifying itself 
witii other beings, of seeking truth without prejudice 
and without fear, of uniting itself with God, of sacri- 
ficing life to duly, these immortal energies can only be 
felt to be real, and duly honored, by those in whom 
tiiey are gradually and steadily unfolded. Still we do 
not despair of meeting some response, though faint, in 
multitudes. Such a spirit, as God has breathed into 
ctfinot easily exist, without giving 'some, signs of 
iti ■ divine original. In most men, there are some rbvli^ 
ktions of their own nature, some beams of a light which 
belongs not to the earth, some sympathies with what 
is good and great in character, some perceptions of 
beauty, some gushings from the deep fountain of love 
in tiie soul, some thirstings for a purer happiness, some 
experience of the peculiar joy of a disinterested deed, 
some dim conceptions at least of their intimate relations 
to -''God. Most men understand ffirough experieifc^h 
diep’lieMthonies to the secret wealth and immorial'des- 
of the soul ; whilst, in not a few, such' a meas- 
ure of intellectual and moral pow'er has been called 
forth, Alt nothing ' is needed but wise direction of 
ibeir thoughts upon themselves, to open to them , the 



magnificent prospect of their own spiritual energy, an<l 
of the unbounded good into which it may be unfolded. 
For such we have written. We regard nothing so im- 
portant to a human being, as the knowledge of Ms owrr 
mind, and of its intimate connexion with the Infinite 
Mind. Faith in what man contains as a germ in his own 
breast, faith in what he may become, in what he was 
framed to be, in that state of power, light, purity, joy,, 
to which Jesus Christ came to exalt him, this faith 
seems to us tiie quickening, saving, renovating principle, 
which God sent his Son to revive in the soul, and hap- 
py are they who can spread its empire in the world. 

finished our remarks on the first element of 
perfection, according to Fenelon, self-crucifixion. We 
to the second, love to God. On this topic we 
toended to enlarge, but have left ourselves little room. 
We are happy to say, that we have less to object to 
Fenelon’s expositions under this head, than under the 
former. Of the grandeur and the hajipiness of this 
pipcipk hi ipetks truly, worthily, in the penetrating 
Itfilinige of calm end deep conviction* In one partlcu- 
l|Mfi we think him defective. He has not stated, and 
,p, very few do state, with sufficienf ttlength and 
the_ moral foundation and,^ tie;' Moral nature of 
^l*lligioo. Be has not taught, With' sufilcient clearness, 
tire great trnih, that love to God is, from beginning 
to end, the love of virtue. He did not siilTiciently feci, 
that religion is the eipambn and inont perfect form 
^ tl|€ moral facuhy of man. . He soinetimcjs teaches, 

. flo Ciod^s will, we must rcncninee ourselves and 

, pas if the divine will w'cre not in accord- 

tnci with otir feculties; as if it were something ' dark 
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and mysterious ; as if, to follow it, we must quench the 
light of our own minds. Now the truth is, that the 
divine will is in harmony with our nature. It is God’s 
approbation and injunction of tliat moral rectitude, of 
which the great lines are wTjtten on the human soul, 
and to which reason and conscience, even when they 
full to secure obedience, do yet secretly, and in no 
small degree, respond. The human mind and the di- 
vine law are not distinct and disconnected things. If 
man w^ere not a law to himself, he could not receive 
the revelaiion of a law from Heaven. Were not the 
princi]>le of rliUy an essential part of his mind, he could 
iHf liouiiii to lU) obediem'C. Iloligion has its foundation 
in our moral nature, and is indeed its most enlarged 
and gloriotjs form, and we lament tliat this great truth 
does not shine moni brightly in llie pages of Fenelon. j 

We intended to give to it a particular discussion ; but 
us we cannot do it justice in the present article, we 
prefer to dismiss it, and to offer a few miscellaneous 
remarks on tlmt sentiment of love towards God, on 
which OUT ainlior so perpetually insists. 

We are aware that to some men l^enelon ma y seem 
an eniluLsiast. Some may doubt or deny the possibili- 
ty of that strong, deep, supreme affection towards the 
Su])renie Ikdng, witli which Fenelon’s book overflows. 

We wonder at this skepticism. We knotv no property 
of human nature more undoubted, than its capacity and 
ftiihpss of affection. We see its love overflowing ip 
its 4^mestic connexions, in friendships, and especially 
ill its interest in beings sejsarated by oceans and the 
lapse of ages. Let it not he said, that tlie affections, 
to which we here refer, have fellow^i-beings for their 
ohjecisi and do not therefore prove our capacity of re- 
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ligiows attachffiwit. The trtrth ia, that orse spirit runs 
iiroiigh al! oiir affeeliom, as far as they are pore"; ■ and" 
lo?e to mankind^ directed aright, is the genn and ele- 
raent of love to the Divinity. Wliatever is excellent 
and venerable in human beings, is of God, and in at- 
tachiiig ourselves to it. we are .preparing our,, hearts,, for 
its Author* Whoever sees and recognises the moral 
dignity of impartial justice and disinterested goodness 
Inbis fellow-creatures, has- begun to -pay homage -to-lhe 
attributes of God The first emotion awakened in the 
soul, we mean filial attachment, is the dawning of love 
to our Father in lieavem Our deep interest in the 
history of good and great men, our veneration towards 
«illglitenecl legislators, our sympathy wiili philanthro- 
pists, our delight in mighty eilbrts of intelk^ct conse- 
crated to a good cause, all these sentiments prove our 
eapaeity of an affectionate reverence to God ; for he is 
it once the inspirer and the model of this Intellectual 
md moral grandeur in his cretitures. We even tliink, 
that our love of nature has an afiinity with the love of 
God, and was meant as a preparation for ; for 
Mfmmnas of nature ate only his wisdom made visible ; 
lt»B heavens, so sublime, are a revektion of his imrnen- 
iity ; and the beauty of creation images to its his over- 
Idifing love and blessedness. To ns, hardly' any thing 
•wjins plainer, than that the soul was made for God. 
Hoi only its human affections guide it to him ; not only 
its deeps wants, its dangers, and helptessness, guide it 
to him ; there are still higher indications of the end for 
wlii^rfi it was made* - It -htl a capacity of more than 
love, a principle or power of adoration, which 
iteitl liotjfid Itself to fiiiil® natures, which curries up 
'^''^11^1 il»ve iit'miWe universe^ and which, lo 
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approacliing God, rises into a solemn transport, a min- 
gled awe and joy, prophetic of a higher life ; and a 
brighter signature of our end and happiness cannot be 

conceived. 

We are aware that it may be objected, that many and 
great obstractions to a supreme love of God belong to 
our very constitution and condition, and that these go 
far to disprove the doctrine of our being framed for 
religion as our chief good. But this argument does 
not move us. We learn from every survey of man’s 
nature and history, tliat he is ordained to approach the 
end of his creation through many and great obstruc- 
tions ; that eiluit is the immutable law of his being ; 
that a good, in })roportion to its grandeur, is encom- 
passed with Iiardsliip. The obstructions to religion are 
not greater liian those to knowledge ; and accordingly 
history gives as dark view’s of human ignorance, as of 
human guilt. Yet who, on this ground, denies that 
man was formed for knowledge, that progress in truth 
is tire path of luiture, and that he has impulses which 
are to carry forward Ifis intellectual powers without end? 
It is God’s pleasure, in his provisions for the mind, as 
w'ell as for die body, to give us in a rude state the ma- 
terials of good, and to leave us , to frame from them, 
amidst much condict, a character of moral and religious 
exceiienee ; and in diis ordination we see his wise be- 
nevolence ; for by tliis W’e may rise to the unutterable 
iiappiriess of a free and moral union wdtli our Creator. 
We. ought to add, that the obstructions to the love' of 
God do not lie wholly in ourselves. Perhaps the great- 
est is a false theology. This interposes thick clouds 
between tlie soul and its Maker. ■ It darkens and dis- 
honors God and Ms works, and leaves nothing to sustain 
our trust and love. 
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. ' f he motives^ whieh are most commonly urged for 
cherishing supreme affection towards God^ are drawn 
from our frailty and weakness, and from our need of 
more than human succour in the trials of life and in the 
pams of death. But religion has a still higher claim, 
it answers to the deepest want of human nature. We 
refer to our want of some being or beings, to whom 
we may give our hearts, whom we may love more than 
ourselves, for whom we may Five and be ready to die, 
and whose character responds to that idea of perfection, 
which, however dim and undefined, is an essential ele- 
ment of every human soul. We cannot be happy be- 
yond our love. At the same time,, love may prove our 
if 'bestowed unwisely, disproportionately, and 
on »TOrtiy objecli ; if confined to beings of imperfect 
ykine, with whose feelings we cannot always innocent- 
whose interests we cannot always rlgh- 
promote, who narrow us to tliemselvcs instead of 
bftilhing universal charity, who are. frail, mutable, eit- 
poaed to sufiering, pain, and death. To secure a grow- 
feg iappiness and- a spotless virtue, need for the 
hmm i being worthy of its whole treasure of love, to 
'Whom wa may consecrate our whole existence, in* ap- 
proaching whom we enter m atmosphere of ptiiity and 
in sympaihking with whom we cherish only 
ipibte 'sentimenis, in devoting ourselves to whom we 
tipmisa great and enduring interests, io whose charac- 
ter we find the spring of an ever-enlarging philanthrop}', 
tod by attachment to whom, til our oilier attachments 
It*© hallowed, protected, and supplied with tender and 
. fnbSnie consolations under bereavement and blighted 
, I Such a being is God. 

..('‘Uhf • word which Fenolon has most frequently used 
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to express tlie lia])piness to which the mind ascends by 
a supreme love of God, is peace,’^ perhaps the most 
expressive which language affords. We fear, however, 
that its full irrsport is not always received. There is a 
twofold peace. The first is negative. It is relief from 
disfjuiet and corroding care. It is repose after conflict 
and storms. But there is another and a higher peace, 
to which this is but the prelude, peace of God 
which passeth all understanding,’^ and properly called 
‘nhe kingdom of heaven within us.’" This state is any 
thing b!it negative. It is the highest and most strenuous 
action of the soul, but an entirely harmonious action, 
in which all our jiowers and afleclions are blended in a 
beautiful proportion, and sustain and perfect one anoth- 
er. It is more than silence after storms. It is as the 
concord of all melodious sounds. Has the reader never 
known a season, when, in the fullest flow of thought 
and feeling, in the universal action of tiie soul, an in- 
ward calm, profound as midnight silence, yet bright as 
the still summer noon, full of joy, but unbroken by one 
throb of tumultuous }>assioo, has been breathed tlirough 
his spirit, and given him a glimpse and presage of the 
serenity of a Iiappicr world ? Of this character is the 
peace of religion. It is a conscious harmony wu*th God 
and the creation, an alliance of love with all beings, 
a sympathy mih all that is pure and happy, a surrender 
of every separate will and interest, a participation of 
th® spirit and life of the universe, an entire concoM 
of 'purpose with its Infinite Original. This is peace, 
and the true happiness of man ; and we think that hu- 
mttii nttiir® bis never entirely lost sight of this its great 
end. It has always sighed 'for a repose, in which en- 
ergy of thought and will might be 'tempered with an 
vot. I. 18 
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ail-pervading tranqiiiHity. We seem to discover aspi- 
rations after this good^ a, dim consciousness of it, in all 
ages of the world. We think we see it in those sys- 
tems of Oriental and Grecian philosophy, which pro- 
posed, as the consummation of present virtue, a release 
from all disquiet, and an intimate union and harmony 
wdth the Divine Mind* We even think, that we trace 
this consciousness, this aspiration, in the works of an- 
cient art which time has spared to us, in %vhich the 
sculptor, aiming to embody his deepest thoughts of hu- 
man perfection, has joined with the fulness of life and 
strength, a repose, which breathes into the spectator an 
admiration as calm as it is exalted. Man, we believe, 
never wholly loses the sentiment of his true good. 
There are yearnings, sighings, which he does not him- 
self comprehend, which break forth alike in his pros- 
perous and adverse seasons, which betray a deep, inde- 
structible faith in e good that be lias not found, and 
which, in proportion as tliey grow distinct, rise to God, 
and concentrate the soul in him, as at once its life and 
rest, the fountain at. once of energy and of peace# • 

- _ In the remarks, which have now been suggested by 
the wfitings of Fenelon, wo have aimed to free religion 
©xiggeratlons, which, we few, weaken its influ- 
iiica over reascinable men, and tl the same time to- il- 
lustrate its dignity and happiness* We want time,' or 
we should enlarge on the importance of this great sub- 
|«ct to every human being. We cannot however leave 
it, wilboiil earnestly recoiwneiiding ii to tlio attention 
men of superior minds* The neglect which it gener- 
from these is one of the rr»)st discouraging 
Off limes* The claims of religion on iiiielligent 
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men are not yet understood, and the low place which it 
holds aniorig the objects of liberal inquiry , will one day 
be recoiiecled as the shame of our age. Some remarks 
on this topic may form a not unsuitable conclusion to 
the present article. 

It is, we fear, an unquestionable fact, that religion, 
considered as an intellectual subject, is in a great meas- 
ure left to a partifAilar body of men, as a professional 
concern ; and the fact is as much to be wondered at as 
deplored. It is wonderful that any mind, and especially 
a superior one, should not see in religion the highest 
object of thought. It is wonderful that the infinite 
God, the noblest theme of the universe, should be con- 
sidered as a monopoly of professed theologians ; that 
a subject so vast, awful, and exalting, as our relation 
to the Divinity, should be left to technical men, to be 
handled so much for sectarian purposes. Religion is 
the property and dearest interest of the human race. 
Every man has an eqtial concern in it. It should be 
approached with an independence on human authority. 
It should be rescued from all the factions, which have 
seized upon it as their particular possession. Men of 
the highest intellect slioultl feel, that, if there be a God, 
tJten his character and our relation to him throw all oth- 
er subjects into obscurity, and lliat the intellect, if not 
consecrated to him, can never attain its true use, its 
full dimensions, and its proper happiness. Religion, if 
it be tine, is central truth, and all knowledge, tVhich 
is not gathered round it, nnd quickened and illuminated 
by it,, IS tiardly worthy the name. To this great theme 
we would ' sutnmon all orders of mind, the' scholar, the 
statesman, the siudent of nature, and" the observer of 
iff. It is a subject to which every faculty and every 
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acquisition may pay tfibute, which may receive aids ano 
lights from tlie accuracy of the logician, from the pene- 
trating spirit of philosophy, from tlie intuitions of geni- 
us, from tlie researches of history, from the science of 
the mind, from physical science, from every branch of 
criucism, and, though last not least, from tlie sponta- 
neous suggestions and the moral aspirations of pure but 
unlettered men. 

It is a fact which shocks us, and which shows the de • 
graded state of religion, that not a few superior minds 
look down upon it as a subject beneath their investiga- 
tion. Though allied with all knowledge, and especial- 
ly with that of human nature and human duty, it is re- 
garded as a separate and inferior study, particularly 
fitted to the gloom of a convent, and the seclusion of 
a minister. Religion is still confounded, in many and 
in gfted minds, with the jargon of monks, and the sub- 
tilties and strifes of ilieologians. Tt is thought a mys- 
tery, which, far from coalescing, wars with our other 
kuowlo(ige. It is never ranked with the sciences which 
expand and adorn the mind. It is regarded as a meth-' 
od of escaping future ruin, not as a vivifying truth 
through which the intellect and heart are alike to be 
invigorated and enlarged. Its bearing on the great oh- 
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Nor lias religion suffered alone. The whole mind is 
darkened bj the obscuration of this, its central light. 
Its reasonings and judgments become unstable through 
want of this foundation to rest upon. Religion is to 
the whole sphere of truths what God is to the universes 
and in dethroning it, or confining it to a narrow range, 
we commit very much such an injury on the soul, as 
the universe would suffer, were the Infinite Being to 
abandon it, or to contract his energy to a small province 
of his creation. 

The injury done to literature by divorcing it from re- 
ligion is a topic worthy of separate discussion. Liter- 
ature has thus lost poiver and permanent interest. It 
has become, in a great measure, superficial, an image 
of transient modes of thought and of arbitrary forms of 
life, not the organ and expression of immutable truth, 
and of deep workings of the soul. We beg not to be 
misunderstood. We have no desire that literature should 
’itstlf wholly or chiefly to religious topics,^ and 
■^we''htrdly know a greater calamity which it could incpr, 
than by degenerating into religious cant. Next to pro** 
faneness, we dread the affectation of piety and the me- 
chanical repetition of sacred phraseology. We only 
lament, that literature has so generally been the product 
and utterance of minds, which have not lived, thought, 
and written, under the light of a rational and sublime 
faith. Severed from this, it wants the principle of im- 
mortality. We do not speak’ lightly when we say, timt 
til works of the intellect, which have not in some mea$- 
orf cjiiickened by die spirit of religion, are doomed 
to ptrish or to lose their power;, and that ■.genius is 
preparing for itself a sepulchre, when it disjoins itself 
from the Universal. Mind» Religion is not always to 
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remain in its present dark, depressed condition. Al- 
ready there are signs of a brighter day. It begins to 
be viewed more generously. It is gradually attracting 
to itself superior miderstandings. It is rising from the 
low rank of a professional technical study^ and assert- 
ing its supremacy among the objects of the mind. A 
new era, we trust, is opening upon the world, and all 
literature will feel its power. In proportion as the true 
and sublime conception of God shall unfold itself in 
the soul, and shall become there a central sun, shed- 
ding its beams on all objects of thought, there will be 
a want of sympathy with all works which have not 
been quickened by this heavenly influence. It will be 
felt that the poet has known little of nature, that he 
has seen it only under clouds, if he have not seen it 
uiider this celestial light. It will be felt, that man, the 
yell subject of literature, when viewed in separation 
from his Maker and his end, can he as little understood 
and portrayed, as a plant torn from tite soil in which it 
grew, and cut oil* from communication with the clouds 
iftd sum ^ 

We tie aware that objections will spring up to the 
dotwine, that all liieratiire should be produced under 
lb# iiifluence^ of religion. We shall be told, that in this 
Hff jller&lure will lose all variety and spirit, that a mo- 
itototoils Wid soltnm hue will spread itself oyer* 

Wcl tfiit a library will have the air of a, iprtb. Wi 
f|o not wonder at this fear. Religion b^s certainly been 
tccusiomed to speak in sepiilcliriil tones, and to wear 
»y aspect but a bright and glowing one. It has lost 
in free mi various moveraeni. But let m not ascribe 
Bite#, wimi Ims befallen it from adverse cirpum- , 
ililiCff . 'Tib# iruth is,, that religion, jiigtly viewed, sm* 
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passes all other principles, in giving a free and mani- 
fold action to the mind. It recognises in every faculty 
and sentiment the workmanship of God, and assigns a 
sphere of agency to each* It takes our whole nature 
under its guardianship, and with a parental love minis- 
ters to its inferior as well as higher gratifications. False 
religion mutilates the soul, sees evil in our innocent sen- 
sibilities, and ndes with a tyrant’s frown and rod. True 
religion is a mild and lawful sovereign, governing to 
protect, to give strength, to unfold ail our inward re- 
sources. We believe, that, under its influence, literature 
IS to pass its present limits, and to put itself forth in 
original forms of conqiDsition. Religion is of all prin- 
ciples most fruitful, multiform, and unconfined. It is 
sympathy with that Being, who seems to delight in 
diversifying the modes of his agency, and the products 
of his wisdom and power. It does not chain us to a 
few essential duties, or express itself in a few imchang- 
in| Eiodts of writing* It has the liberality and ntonifi- 
tiisee' of nature, which not only produces the necestoj 
root and grain, hut pours forth fruits and flowers. It 
has the variety and bold contrasts of nature, which, at 
the foot of the awful mountain, scoops out the freshest, 
sweetest valleys, and embosoms, in the wild, troubled 
ocean, islands, whose vernal airs, and loveliness, and 
teeming fruitfulness, almost breathe the joys of Para- 
dise. Religion will accomplish for literature what it 
most needs ; that is, will give it depth, at the -saiBe 
time that it heightens its grace and beauty. The unioh 
'of tlwe attributes is most to be desired. Our literature 
is lamentabiy superficial, and to some the beautiful and 
the superficial even seem to be naturally conjoined* Let 
not beauty be so wronged. It resides chiefly in pro- 


found thoughts and feelinj^^ It overflows chiefly in the 
writings of poets, gifted with a sublime and piercing 
vision. A beautiful literature springs from tiie depth 
and fulness of intellectual and moral life, from an energy 
of thought and feeling, to which nothing, as we believe, 
ministers so ‘largely as enlightened religion. ' ’ 

So' far from a monotonous solemnity overspreading 
literature in consequence of the all-pervading influence 
of religion, we believe, that the sportive and comic 
forms of composition, instead of being abandoned, will 
only be refined and improved. We know that these 
are supposed to be frowned upon by piety ; but they 
have tlieir root in the constitution which God has given 
%iid dtight not therefore to be indiscriminately con- 
demned. The propensity to wit and laughter does in- 
\4etdi through excessive indulgence, often issue ‘iu' a 
‘‘''%'limcter of heartless levity, low mimicry, or unfeel- 
ing ridicule. It often seeks gratification in regions of 
impurity, throws a gnyety round vice, and sometimes 
even pours contempt .on virtue. But, though often and 
mournfully perverted, it is still a gift of God, and' may 
■'tnd ‘bught to minister, not only to innocent pkasite, 

‘ ' lilt to the intellect and tlie heart. Man- was - made for 
.'rtliMtion as truly as for labor; and by.M-a law of his 
'i'ltoii,' which has not received the deserves, 

finds perhaps no relaxation so restokiive, as that in 
' ' which he reverts to hb childhood, seems to forget iiis 
wisdom, leaves the imagination to exhilarate itself by 
'Iportiva tnventions, talks of amusing incongruities 'in 
''’conduct and events, - smiles at the irmoeent eccentrici- 
mi odd mistakes of those whom he most cstC'eras, 
Mwelf in arch allusions or kind-hearted satire, 

' '‘‘iW ' ' Winsetf into a world of ludicrous coin- 
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binations. We have said, that, on these occasions, the 
mind seems to put off its- wisdom; but the truth is, 
lliat, in a pure mind, wisdom retreats, if we may so say, 
to its centre, and there, unseen, keeps guard over this 
transient folly, draws delicate lines which are never to 
be passed in the freest moments, and, like a judicious 
parent watching the sports of childhood, preserves a 
stainless innocence of soul in the very exuberance of 
gayety. This combination of moral power with wit 
and humor, with comic conceptions and irrepressible 
laughter, this union of mirth and virtue, belongs to an 
advanced stage of the character ; and we believe, that, 
in proportion to the dilFusion of an enlightened religion, 
this action of the mind will increase, and will overflow 
in compositions, wliicli, joining innocence to sportive- 
ness, will communicate unmixed delight* Religion is 
not at variance with occasional mirth* In the same 
character, the solemn thought and the sublime emotions 
of the improved Christian, may be joined with the un- 
anxious freedom, buoyancy, and gayety of early years. 

We will add but one more illustration of our views. 
We believe, that the union of religion with genius will 
favor that species of composition to which it may seem 
at first to be least propitious. We refer to that depart- 
ment of literature, wiiich has for its object the delin- 
eation of the stronger and more terrible and guilty pas- 
sions. Slnirige as it may appear, these gloomy and 
appalling features of our nature may be best compre- 
hended and portrayed by the purest and noblest minds. 
The cofiiraon idea is, that overwhelming emotions, t!ie 
more they are experienced, can tha more effeclually be 
described. We have one strong, presumption against 
il'iis doctrine* Tradition leads us to believe, tliat Shak* 
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speare, tliough lie painted so faithfully and fearfully the 
storms of passion, was a calm and cheerful man. The 
passions are too engrossed by their objects to meditate 
on themselves ; and none are more ignorant of their 
growth and subtile workings, than their own victims. 
Nothing reveals to us the secrets of our own souls like 
religion ; and in disclosing to us, in ourselves, the ten- 
dency of passion to absorb every energy, and to spread 
its hues over every thought, it gives us a key to all 
souls ; for, in all, human nature is essentially one, having 
tlie same spiritual elements, and the same grand fea- 
tures. No man, it is believed, understands the wild 
and irregular motions of the mind, like him in whom a 
jfifttieipte of divine order has begun to establish peace. 
No man knows the horror of thick darkness which gath- 
ers over the slaves of vehement passion, like him who 
is rising into the light and liberty of virtue. There is 
indeed a selfish shrewdness, which is thought to give a 
peculiar and deep insight into human nature. But the 
knowledge, of ivhich it boasts, is partial, distorted, and 
vulgar^ and wholly unfit for die piirj)oses of literature 
Wo « value it little. We believe, that no qualificaliiMi 
ivtils SO miicli to a knowledge of human nature in' all 
itf ' fofitiis, in its good und mil manifestations, as that 
fitighttned, celestial charity, which religion alone in- 
spires ; for this establishes sympathies between us and 
a!! men, and thus makes them intelligible to us. A. 
mmi, imbued with this' spirit, alone contemplates vice 
m it really exists, and as it ought always to be describ- 
id. In the most depraved fellow-beings he secs partak- 
en, rf lb own ntlure. Amidst the terrilde ravages of 
he mm conscience, though prostrate, not 
mm wholly powerless. He sees the proofs 
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of an tmoxiinguislied moral life, in inward struggles, in 
oceaslonal reientings, in sighings for lost innocence, in 
reviving throbs of early afiections, in the sophistry by 
which the guilty mind would become reconciled to itself, 
in remorse, in anxious forebodings, in despair, perhaps 
in studied recklessness and cherished self-forgetfuiness. 
These conflicts, between the passions and the moral na- 
ture, are the most interesting subjects in the branch of 
literature to which we refer, and we believe, that to 
portray tiiem with truth and power, the man cf genius 
can And in nothing such, effectual aid, as in the devel- 
opemeiit of the moral and religious principles in his own 
breast. 

We have given but a superficial view of a great sub- 
ject. The connexion of religion with intellect and 
literature is yet to be pointed out. We conclude with 
expressing our strong conviction that the human mind 
will become more various, piercing, and all-comprehend- 
ing, more eapahlo of understanding and expressing the 
solemn and the sportive, the terrible and the beautiful, 
tlie itrofmmd and the tender, in jiroportion as it shall be 
illumined and penetrated by the true knowledge of God. 
Genius, intellect, imagination, taste, and sensibility, 
must all be baptized into religion, or they will never 
know, and never make known, their real glory and 
immortal power. 





THE MORAL ARGUMENT AGAINST 


CALVINISM, 

Illustrated in a Review of fi Work entitled A Genekal. View 
OF THE Doctrines of Christianity, designed more es- 
pecially for the Edification and Instruction of Families. Boston. 
1809 .” 

The work, of which we have prefixed the title to this 
article, was published several years ago, and has been 
read by many among us with pleasure and profit. But 
it is not known as widely as it should be, and we wish 
to call to it the notice which it merits. It is not an 
original work, but was compiled chiefly from the writ- 
ings of the Rev. Robert Fellowes, whose name is 
probably known to most of our readers. The title we 
think not altogether happy, because it raises an expec- 
tation which the book does not answer. We should 
expect from it a regular statement of the great truths 
of our religion ; but we find, what at present is perhaps 
as useful, a vindication of Christianity from the gross 
errors, which Calvinism has labored to identify with this 
divine system. This may easily be supposed from tl'ie 
table of contents. The 'book professes to treat of the 
following subjects : — The nature ^ of religion and the 
mistakes that occur on that subject } . t!ie free-ageiicy 
VOL, I. 19 
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and accountableness of man ; the fall of Adam, and 
original sin ; the docttine of faith in general, and of 
religious faith in particular ; the docteine of works ; the 
doctrine of regeneration ; the doctrine of repentance ; 
the doctrine of grace ; the doctrine of election and rep- 
robation ; the doctrine of perseverance ; the visiting 
of the iniquities of . the fathers upon the children ; and 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. — By those, who are 
acquainted witli the five thorny points of Calvinism, 
the design of this compilation will be sufficiently un- 
derstood from the enumeration of topics now given ; 
and few designs are more [iraiseworthy, than to free 
Christianity from the reproach brought upon it by that 

The work under review is professedly popular in its 
style and mode of discussion. It has little refined and 
elaborate reasoning, but appeals to the great moral prin- 
ciples of human nature, and to the general strain of the 
Scriptures. It e.xpresscs strongly and without circum- 
locution the abhorrence with which every mind, uncor- 
rupted by false theology, must look on Calvinism ; and 
althou^ some of its delinea'ions may be overcharged, 
ym they are substantially correct, and their strength is 
their excellence. The trutli is, that nothing is so ne- 
CftHary on this subject as to awaken moral feeling in 
Mb’s breasts. Calvinism owes its perpetuity to the 
influence of fear in palsying the mom! nature. Men’s 
minds and consciences are subdued by terror, so that 
ffiey dare not confess* even to ttomselves, the shrink- 
ing, which they feel,, from the unwortliy views which 
to system gives of God; and, by thus smothering 
*fl»] |ust abhorrence, they gradually extinguish it, and 
mm to vindicate in God what would disgrace 
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his creatures. A voice of power and solemn warning 
is needed to rouse them from this lethargy, to give them 
a new and a juster dread, the dreld of incurring God’s 
displeasure, by making him odious, and exposing reli- 
gion to insult and aversion. — In the present article, 
we intend to treat this subject with great freedom. But 
we beg that it may be understood that by Calvinism we 
intend only the peculiarities or distinguishing features 
of that system. We would also have it remembered, 
tliat these peculiarities form a small part of the religious 
faith of a Calvinist. He joins with them the general, 
fundamental, and most important truths of Christianity, 
by which they are always neutralized in a greater or 
less degree, and in some cases nullified. Accordingly 
it has been our happiness to see in the numerous body 
by which they are professed, some of the brightest ex- 
amples of Christian virtue. Our hostility to the doctrine 
does not extend to its advocates. In bearing our strong- 
est , testimony against error, we do not the less honor 
the moral and religious worth, with which it is often 
connected. 

The book under review will ])robably be objected 
to by theologians, because it takes no notice of a dis- 
tinction, invented by Calvinistic metaphysicians, for 
reseuiog their doctrines from the charge of aspersing 
God’s equity and goodness. We refer to the distinc- 
tion between natural and moral imbiliiy^ a sublilty 
which may be thought to deserve some attention, be- 
cause it makes such a show in some of the principal 
books of this sect But, with due deference to its de- 
fenders, it seems to us groundless and idle, a distinction 
witliout a difference. An inability to do our duty, which 
is born with us. Is to all intents and according to tli© 
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established meaning of the word, naturah Call it mor- 
al, or what you ple^e, It is still a part of the nature 
which our Creator gave us, and to suppose that he pun- 
ishes us for if, because it is an inability seated in the 
will, is just as absurd, as to suppose him to punish us 
for a weakness of sight or of a limb. Common people 
cannot understand this distinction, cannot split this hair ; 
and it is no small objection to Calvinism, that, accord- 
ing to its ablest defenders, it can only be reconciled to 
God’s perfections, by a mctapliysical sublilty, which the 
mass of people cannot comprehend. 

If we were to speak as critics of the style of this 
book, W6 should say, tliat, whilst generally clear, and 
Sometimes striking, it has the faults of the style which 
was very current not many years ago in this country, 
and which, we rejoice to say, is giving place to a bet- 
ter. The style to which we refer, and which threatened 
to supplant good writing in this country, intended to 
bo elegant, but fell into jejuneuess and insipidity. It 
delighted in words and arrangements of words, which 
were little soiled by common use, and mistook a spruce 
Witness for grace. We had a Procrustes’ bed for sen- 
tences, and there seemed to be a settled war between 
stylo of writing and the free style of conversation, 

' 'tttes W0 think have changed. Men have learnjed more 
fo' Write as they speak, and are ashamed to dress up 
faitiilkr thoughts, as if tliey were jttst arrived from a 
kf cotimr)% and could not appear inWuhhc without a 
foreign and studied attire. They have learned that com- 
mm words are common, precisely because most fitted to 
s$t|TOss real feeling and strong conception, and that the 
measured p|]^ascolog}% wliich was called ele- 
wss but the parade of weakness. They have 
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learned that words are the signs of thought, and worth- 
less counterfeits without it, and that style is good, when, 
instead of being anxiously cast into a mould, it seems a 
free and natural expression of thought, and gives to us 
with power the workings of the author’s mind. 

We have been led to make these remarks on the 
style which in a degree marks the book before us, froir4 
a persuasion, that this mode of writing has been particu- 
larly injurious to religion, and to rational religion. It 
has crept into sermons perhaps more than into any other 
compositions, and has imbued them with that soporific 
quality, which they have sometimes been found to possess 
in an eminent degree. How many hearers have been 
soothed by a smooth, watery flow of words, a regular 
chime of sentences, and elegantly rocked into repose ! 
We are aware, that preachers, above all writers, are 
excusable for this style, because it is the easiest ; and, 
having too much work to do, they must do it of course 
in thi'ji^eadtest way. But we mourn tlia necessity, and 
nioiiifi still more the effect.-- — It gives us great pleasure 
to say, that, in this particular, we think we perceive an 
improvement taking place in this region. Preaching is 
becoming more direct, aims more at impression, and 
seeks the nearest way to men’s hearts and consciences. 
We often hear from the pulpit strong thought in plain 
and strong language. It is hoped, from the state of 
society, that we shall not fly from one extreme to anoth- 
er, ,aud degenerate into coarseness ; hut perhaps er^n 
is a less evil than tameness and insipidity. ' 

To return ; the principal argument against Calvinism,' 
in tli0 Geneml Yiew of Christian Doctrines, is, the mor- 
al urgummtj or that which is- drawn from the inconsis- 
tency of the system with the divine perfections. It is 
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plain, that a doctrine^ which contradicts our best ideas 
of goodness and justiccj cannot come from the just and 
good God, or be a true representation of his character. 
This moral argument has always been powerful to the 
pulling down of the strong-holds of Calvinism. Even 
in the dark period, when this s}'^stem was shaped and 
finished at Geneva, its advocates often writhed under 
the weight of it ; and we cannot but deem it a mark of 
the progress of society, that Calvinists are more and 
more troubled with the palpable repugnance of their 
doctrines to God’s nature, and accordingly labor to soft- 
en and explain them, until in many cases the name only 
IS retained. If the stem reformer of Geneva could lift 
up birbeaij and hear the mitigated tone, in which some 
of bis professed followers dispense Ins fearful doctrines, 
we fear, that he could not lie down in peace, until he 
had potired out his displeasure on their Lwardice and 
degeneracy. He would tell them, with a frown, that 
moderate Calvinism was a solecism, a contradiction in 
terms, and would bid them in scorn to join their real 
fnend, Aramms. Such is the power of public opinion 
m of an unproved state of society on creeds* that 
mM, undisguised Calvinism is not very fond of show- 
Zt of consequence know imperfectly 

tbi View of Cb ^ against which 

IW ¥iew of Christian Doctrines is directed > 

a vmism teaches, that, in consequence of Adaia%' ' 
- m eating the forbidden fruit, GoLrings into M 
IS Fsterity with a nature wholly corrupt, so that they 

all oiade opposite to 

feat IS spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all 

ng Men in Adam, are under God’s wrath* 
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Eocl corse, and so made liable to all miseries in this 
life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell for ever. 
It teaches, that, from this ruined race, God, out of Ms 
mere good pleasure, has elected a certain number to 
be saved by Christ, not induced to this choice by any 
foresight of their faith or good nvorks, hut wholly by 
his free grace and love ; and that, having thus predes- 
tinated them to eternal life, he renews and sanctifies 
them by his almighty and special agency, and brings 
them into a state of grace, from which they cannot fall 
and perish. It teaches, that the rest of mankind he is 
pleased to pass over, and to ordain them to dishonor 
and wrath for their sins, to the honor of his justice and 
power ; in other words, he leaves the rest to the corrup- 
tion in which they were born, withbolds the grace which 
is necessary to their recovery, and condemns them to 
^^most grievous torments in soul and body without in- 
t'er.niission Iti bell-fire for ever^^’ Such is Calvinism, as 
Withered from the roost authentic records of the doc- 
trine* Whoever will consult the famous Assembly’s 
Catechisms and Confession, will see the peculiarities 
of the system in all their length and breadth of deform- 
ity. A man of plain sense, whose spirit has not been 
broken to this creed by education or terror, will think 
that it is not necessary for us to travel to heathen coun- 
tries, to learn how mournfully the human mind may 
piisrepresent the Deity. 

Tiie moral argument against Calvinism, of which we 
hite spoken, must seem irresistible to common and un- 
perverted minds, after attending to the brief statement 
now given* It will be asked with astonishment, How 
is it possible that raen can hold these doctrines and yet 
luainttin God’s goodness and equity ? What principles 
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can be more contradictory ? — To remove the objection 
to Calvinism, which is drawn from its repugnance to the 
Divine perfections, recourse has been had, as before ob- 
served, to the distinction between natural and moral 
inability , and to other Kke subtilties. But a more com- 
mon reply, we conceive, has been drawn from the weak- 
ness and imperfection of the human mind, and from its 
incapacity of comprehending God. Calvinists will tell 
us, Aat, because a doctrine opposes our convictions of 
rectitude, it is not necessarily false ; that apparent are 
not always real inconsistencies ; that God is an infinite 
and incomprehensible being, and not to be tried by our 
ideas of fitness and morality ; that we bring their sys- 
tribunal, when we submit it to 
th^ pf human reason and conscience ; that we 

are weak judges of what is right and wrong, good and 
in the Deity j that the happiness of tlie universe 
may require an administi-ation of human affairs which 
„ Is very offensive to limited understandings ; that we must 
follow revelation, not reason or moral feeling, and must 
consider doctrines, which shock us in revelation, as aw- 
fuJ mysteries, which are dark through our iporanee, and 
W%h timp will enlighten. How little, it is added, car, 
» explain or understand God’s ways. How incon- 
, miseries of fife appear with goodness in the 
How prone, too, have men always been to 
cdhfonnd good and evil, to call the just, unjust. How 
presui^Kuous is it in such a being, to sit in' j'ud^ent 
upon God, and to question the f^ltude of the divine 
Mministration, because it shocks his sense of rectitude. 
Speh ive conceive to he a fair statement of the manner 
^;»ch the Calvinist frequently meets the objection, 
tWiitiS lyftexn is at war with God’s attributes. Suci^ 
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the reasoning by which the voice of conscience and 
fialure is stifled, and men are reconciled to doctrines, 
which, if tried by the established principles of morality, 
would be rejected with horror. On this reasoning we 
purpose to ofler some remarks ; and we shall avail our- 
selves of the opportunity, to give our views of the con^ 
fuknce toMch i$ due to our rational and moral faculties 
in religion » 

That God is infinite, and that man often errs, we 
affirm as strongly as our Caivinistic brethren. We 
desire lo think humbly of ourselves, and reverently of 
our Creator. In the strong language of Scripture, “We 
now see througli a glass darkly.’^ “We cannot by 
searching find out (Jod unto perfection. Clouds and 
darkness are round about him. Ills judgments are a 
great deep.’’ God is great and good beyond utterance 
or thought. W(3 have no disposition to idolize our own 
powers, or to penetrate the secret counsels of die Deity, 
But, on the other hand, we think it ungrateful to dis- 
pirtge die powers wifich our Creator has given us, or 
to question the certainty or importance of the knowl- 
edge, wliicli he has seen fit to place within our reach. 
There is an afiected humility, we think, as dangerous 
pride. We may rate our faculties too meanly, as 
well m too boastingly. The worst error in religion, 
after all, is that of the skeptic, who records triumphantly 
the weaknesses and wanderings of the human intellect, 
and maintains, that no trust is due to the decisions of 
this erring reason. We by no means conceive, that 
maids greatest danger springs from pride of understand- 
ing, iliougli we tliiiik as badly of this vice as other Chris- 
tians. Hie history of the church proves, that men may 
Ixiist their fiiculties too little as well as too much, and 
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lhat the timidity, which shrinks from investigation, has 
injured the.mind^ and betrayed the interests of Christi™ 
aniiy, as much as an irreverent boldness of thought. 

h is an important truth, which, we apprehend, has 
Ml feeeh' sufficiently developed, that the ultimate reli* 
ihee of a Immaa being is and must be on Ms own mind* 
Tbeoafide in God, we must first confide in the faculties 
by tvhich He is apprehended, and by which the proofs 
of liis existence are weighed* A trust in our ability to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood is implied in 
every act of belief ; for to question this ability would of 
necessity unsettle all belief. We cannot take a step in 
reasoning or action without a secret reliance on our own 
Heligion in particukr implies, that we have 
l^ertltndings endowed and qualified for tjie highest 
employments of inteOect. In affirming the existenp^_ 
Hid perfections of God, we suppose and affirm the ex- 
itlitice in ourselves of faculties wbich correspond to 
liwe suhtirne objects, and which aro fitted to discern 
lliiin. Religion is a conviction and an act of the hu- 
man soul, so that, in denying confidence to the one, we 
fahverl the trutli and claims of the other. Nothing is 
pfned to piety by degrading, human ‘nature, for in the 
obtopctency of this nature to know and Judge of God 
il piety has us foundation. Our {irofieness to err in- 
slittcti us iadecd to me our powers with great caution, 
but mi to contemn and neglect them. The occasional 
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distinguish distant objects, can they discern nothing clear- 
Ij in their proper sphere, and is sight to be pronounced 
a fallacious guide ? Men who, to support a creed, would 
shake our trust in the calm, deliberate, and distinct de- 
eisions of our rational and moral powers, endanger re- 
ligion more than its open foes, and forge the deadliest 
weapon for the infidel. 

It is true that God is an infinite being, and also true, 
that his powers and perfections, his purposes and oper- 
ations, his ends and means, being unlimited, are incom- 
prehensible, In other words, they cannot be wholly ta- 
ken in or embraced by the human mind. In the strong 
and figurative language of Scripture, we “ know noth- 
ing of God’s ways; that is, we know very few of 
them. But this is just as true of the most advanced 
archangel as of man. In comparison with the vastness 
of God’s system, the range of the highest created in- 
tellect is narrow ; and, in this particular, man’s lot does 
not difier from that of his elder brethren in heaven. 
We are both confined in our observation and experience 
to a little spot in the creation. But are an angel’s fac- 
ulties worthy of no trust, or is his knowledge uncertain, 
because he learns and reasons from a small part of 
God’s works ^ or are his judgments respecting the Cre- 
ator to be charged with presumption, because his views 
do not spread through the whole extent of the universe ? 
We grant that our understandings cannot stretch beyond 
a very narrow sphere. But still the lessons, w^hich we 
learn witliin this sphere, are just as sure, as if it were 
indefinitely enlarged. Because much is unexplored, we 
are not to suspect what we have actually discovered. 
Knowledge is not the less real, because confined. The 
man, who has never set fodi, beyond his native villagei ' 
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knows iis scenery and inhabitants as undonbtingly, as il 
be had travelled to the poles. We indeed see very lit- 
tle ; but that little is as true, as if every thing else were 
seen ; and our future discoveries must agree with and 
support it. Should the whole order and purposes of 
the universe be opened to us, it is certain t}}at nothing 
would be disclosed, which would in any degree shake 
our persuasion, that the earth is inhabited by rational 
and moral beings, who are authorized to expect from 
their Creator the most benevolent and equitable gov- 
ernment. No extent of observation can unsettle those 
primary and fundamental principles of moral truth, which 
we derive from our highest faculties operating in the re- 
M which God has 6xed us* In every region and 
pwiod'ff '^8 universe, it will be as true as it is now on 
the earth, that knowledge and power are the measm^es 
of resjwnsibility, and that natural incapacity absolves 
from guilt. These and other moral verities, wdiich are 
among our clearest perceptions, would, if possible, be 
itrengthened, in projiortion as our powers should be en- 
larged ; because liarmony and consistency are the char- 
acitrs of God’s administration, and all .our researches 
told the universe only serve to manifest its unity, and to 
ilow a wider operation of the laws wdiicb we witness 
experience on earth* 

tiiat God is imomprehndbU^ in the 
ftfeidy givm. But he is not therefore mmteiligibht;~ 
ftiid this distinction we conceive to bo irnpamnt. We 
do not pretend to know the whole nature and properties 
of God, but still we can form some clear ideas of him, 
tad can reason from these ideas as justly as from any 
^ The imih is, that we cannot be said to com- 
any being whatever, wot the simplest plant or . 
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mmmaL All have hidden properties. Our knowledge 
of ail is limited. But liave we therefore no distinct 
ideas of die objects around us, and is aii our reasmiing 
about them unworthy of trust ? Because God is infi- 
nite, his name is not therefore a mere sound. It is a 
representative of some distinct conceptions of our Cre- 
ator ; and these conceptions are as sure, and important, 
and as proper materials for the reasoning faculty, as 
they would be if our views were indefinitely enlarged. 
We cannot indeed trace God’s goodness and rectitude 
through the whole field of his operations ; but we Icnow 
the essential nature of these attributes, and therefore 
can often judge what accords with and opposes them. 
God’s goodness, because infinite, does not cease to be 
goodness, or essentially difler from the same attribute 
in man; nor does justice change its nature, so that k 
cannot be understood, because it is seated in an un- 
bounded mind. There have indeed been philosophers, 

falsely so called,” who have argued from the unlimited 
nature of God, that we cannot ascribe to him justice 
and other moral attributes, in any proper or definite 
sense of those words ; and the inference is plain, that 
all religion or worship, wanting an intelligilile object, 
must be a misplaced, wasted ofiering. This doctrine 
from the infidel we reject with abhorrence ; but some- 
thing, nor very difterent, too often reaches us from the 
mistaken Christian, wdio, to save his creed, shrouds the 
Creator in utter darkness. In opposition to both, we 
maintain that God’s attributes are intelligible, and that 
we can conceive as truly of his goodness and justice, as 
of these qualities in men. In fact, these qualities are 
essentially the same in God and man, though differing 
in degree, in purity, and in extent, of operation. We 
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to rest upon ; tm oDjecuon oi uie id jud*,, 

worship is wasted ; “ We worship we know not what/’ 
It is asked, On wliat authority do we as^ibe to God 
goodness and rectitude, in the sense in which these at- 
tributes belong to men, or how can we judge of the 
nature of attributes in the mind of the Creator ? We 
ajiswer by asking, How is it that wo become acquainted 
with the mind of a fellow-creature ? The last as; in- 
visible, as removed from immediate inspection, as the 
Still we do not hesitate to speak of the justice 
and goodness of a neighbour ; and how do we gain our 
faiowledge ? We answer, by witnessing the effects, op- 
erations, and expressions of tliese attributes. It is a 
Jaw of our nature to argue from the effect to the cause, 
ftean tiie action to the agent, from the ends proposed 
■ and from the meai® of pursuing them, to the character 
' disposition of the being in whom we observe them. 
'■'Bf 'tiww ‘processes, we learn the invisible mind ; and 
' i'^hsneter of man ; and by the same we ascend to the 
ifjliad of God, whose works, effects, operations, and 
' ’ arc as expressive and significant of justice and 
gttitdnoss, as the best and most decisive actions of men. 
If this reasoning be sound (and ail religion rests upon 
it.) then God’s justice and goodness are intelligible at- 
tributes, agreeing essentially with the same qualities in 
ourselves. Their operation indeed is infinitely wider, 
iwd they are employed in accomplishing not only imrae- 
lj«t remote and imksown ends. Of consequwoe, 
W^'tntist expect that many parts' bf the divine ndraiftia’ 
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Mtion will be obscure^ that is, will not produce imme- 
Mate good, and an immediate distinction between virtue 
and vice* But still the unbounded operation of these 
attributes does not change their nature. They are still 
the same, as if they acted in the narrowest sphere. We 
can still determine in many cases what does not accord 
with them. We are particularly sure that those essen- 
tial principles of justice, which enter into and even form 
our conception of this attribute, must pervade every 
province and every period of the administration of a 
Just being, and tliat to suppose the Creator in any in- 
stance to forsake them, is to charge him directly with un- 
righteousness, however loudly the lips may compliment 
his equily. 

is it not presumptuous in man,’’ it is continually 
said, to sit in judgment on God ?” We answer, that 
to sit in judgment on God” is an ambiguous and of- 
fensive phrase, conveying to common minds the ideas of 
irreverence, boldness, familiarity. The question would 
be better stated thus ; — Is it not presumptuous in man 
to judge concerning God, and cojicerning what agrees 
or disagrees with his attributes ? We answer confident- 
ly, No ; for in many cases we are competent and even 
bound to judge. And we plead first in our defence the 
Scriptures. How continually does God in his word 
appeal to the understanding and moral judgment* of man* 
O inhabitants of Jerusalem and men of Judah, judge, 
I pray you, between me and mj vineyard. What could 
have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not 
done in it.” We observe, in the next place, tliat all 
religion supposes and is built on judgments passed by us 
on God and on his operations., Is it not, for example, 
our duty and a leading part of piety to praise God : 
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•A'ttd whit k praising m beings btit to* add aseiif» 

10 Wat just and geoorooa deeds and n'K>li?» ? And^of 
whtt vdua is piaisOf except from tbosej wIk> are capa^ 
W# of -diflingoisbittg bet-woeo actioM which exalt and 
totjottS which degrade ilm character f Is it prestimp-' 
tiaa to call Ood iuelhnt ? And what is this^ ka to 
wkt Ms ebaracter tO' a standard of excellence, to try it 
by. the esltMisted principles of rectitude, and to pro- 
»0Otsce its conforiBity to them ; timt is, to judge of God 
mi bis operations ? 

We arc presiimptoous, we are toid, in judging of our 
Creator. Ikit ha hiniself has made this our duty, in 
gking 08 i moral faculty ; and to decMoe it, is to violate 
ibf primary law of our nature. Conscience, the sense 
of rigk, the power of perceiving moral distinctions, the 
power of discerning between justice and injustice, ex- 
cbll«Eict aid baseness, is the higliesl fucully given us 
by Ood, the whole foundation of our responsibility, and 
«ttl 'Sole ciptcity for religion. Now we are forbidden 
by this focmliy to love a being, wiio wants, or who fails 
to discover, moril excellence. God, in giving us con- 
s»ienct-, lias iinplanied a principle wiiiiin wliich for** 
bids tti to prostrate oumelves before mere power, or to 
oifer praise w'fiere we do not discover worth ; a princi- 
which challenges oiir supremo homage for supreme 
and which akotvcjs us from guilt, when wo 
ililior t severe and unjust ndminisiraiion. Our Crea- 
tor has coaseqiieotly waved hh own claims on our ven- 
eration Slid obediurict!, any fariber than ho discovers 
lllip*elf to us in chameters of honevolence, equity, and 
#i|liteoiisne 8 S* He rests his miiliorily on the }>erfecl 
<>f his will iiid government with those great 
mi fonckne ntal gskwiples of niorality wyia^i on, q.m 
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rculs. He desires no worship, but that wliich springs 
from the exercise of our moral faculties upon his char- 
acter, from our discernment and persuasion of his recti- 
tude and goodness. He asks, he accepts, no love or 
admiration but from those, who can understand the na- 
ture and the proofs of moral excellence. 

There are two or three striking facts, which show 
that there is no presumption in judging of God, and 
of what agrees or disagrees with his attributes. The 
first fact is, that the most intelligent and devout men 
have often employed themselves in proving the existence 
and perfections of God, and have been honored for this 
service to the cause of religion. Now we ask, what is 
meant by the proofs of a divine perfection ? They are 
certain acts, operations, and methods of government, 
which are proper and natural effects, signs, and expres- 
sions of this perfection, and from which, according to 
the established principles of reasoning, it may be infer- 
red. To prove the divine attributes is to collect and 
arrange those works and ways of the Creator, which 
accord with these attributes, correspond to them, flow 
from them, and express them. Of consequence, to 
prove them requires avid implies the power of judging 
of what agrees with them^ of discerning their proper 
marks and expressions. All our treatises on natural 
theology rest on this power* Every argument in sup- 
port of a divine perfection is an exercise of it. To 
deny it, is to overthrow all religion. 

Now if such are the proofs of God’s goodness and 
justice, and if we are capable of discerning them, then 
we are noj; necessarily presumptuous, when we say of 
particular measures ascribed to him, that they are incon- 
sistent with his attributes, and cannot belong to him, 
20 * 
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Tlw is plainly no moire pre^nmptiori io affirming of 
OOriab principles of administratioriy that they oppose 
God’s equity and would prove him unrighteous, than to 
affirm of otlito, that they prove him upright and good. 
Yhtre are signs and evidences of injustice as unequiyo- 
etl as tliose of justice ; and* our faculties are as adequate 
to 'the perception of the last as of the first. If they 
must not he trusted in deciding what would prove God 
onjiist, they are unworthy of confidence when they g«ith- 
Cf cvii{enf5cs of his rectitude ; and of course, the whole 
structure of religion must fell. 

It is no slight objection to the mode of reasoning 
adopted by the Calvinist, that it renders the proof of 
Ihi divine attributes impossible. When we object to 
his representations of the divine government, that they 
ahock our clearest kleas of goodness and justice, he 
replies, that still they may be true, because we know 
very little of God, and what seems unjust to man, may 
be in the Creator the perlecuion of rectitude- Nov^ 
tfiis weapon has a double edge. If the strongest marb 
and rKpresHions of injustice do not prove God unjust, 
then tiu? strongest marks of the opposite character da 
act prove liini righteourc If the first do not deserve 
eonficieucc, because of our narrow views' of God, nei- 
ti4fr do the last. If, when more shall bo known, the 
fllsf may be found consistent with perfect! rectititcle, 

^ so, wlien more sball be known, the liisi lo^y be found 
consistent with infinite nmlignity and oppression. This 
rctsciriing of our opponents casts us on an ocean of 
iwfiil imceriaimy. Admit it, and wc have no proofs 
"bf God’s goodness and equity to rely upon. ■ What we 
'i!li 'proofs, may he mere appearances, which a wider 
liibwleilp Of God may -reverse. The future may show 
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03 , that the very laws and works of the Creator, from 
which we now infer his kindness, are consistent with 
the most determined purpose to spread infinite misery 
and guilt, and were intended, by raising hope, to add 
the agony of disappointment to our other woes. Why 
may not these anticipation^ horrible as they are, be 
verified by the unfolding of God’s system, if our rea- 
sonings about his attributes are rendered so very un- 
certain, as Calvinism teaches, by the iniiiiily of liis 
nature ? 

We have mentioned one fact to show that it is not 
presumptuous to judge of God, and of what accords 
with and opposes his attributes ; namel}"^, the iact that 
his attributes are thought susceptible of proof. Another 
fact, very decisive on this point, is, that Christians of 
all classes have concurred in resting the truth of Chris- 
tianity in a great degree on its internal evidence, that 
is, on its accordance with the perfections of God. How 
common is it to hear from religious teachers, that Chris- 
tianity is worthy of a good and righteous being, that it - 
bears the marks of a divine original. Volumes have 
been written on its internal proofs, on the coincidence 
of its purposes and spirit with our highest conceptions 
of God. How common too is it, to say of other 
religions, that they are at war with the divine nature, 
with God’s rectitude and goodness, and that we want no 
other proofs of their falsehood. And what does all this 
reasoning imply } Clearly this, that we are capable of 
dete: mining, in many cases, what is worthy and what is 
unworthy of God, what accords with and what opposes 
his moral attributes. Deny us this capacity, and it 
would be no presumption against a professed revelation, 
that it ascribed to the Supreme Being the most detest- 
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able practices. It might, still be said in support of such 
a system, that it is arrogant in man to determine what 
kind of revelation suits the character of the Creator. 
Christianity then leans, at least in part, and some think 
chiefly, on internal evidence, or on its agreeabieness to 
God’s moral attributes ; and is it probable, that this 
religion, having this foundation, contains representations 
of God’s government which siiock our ideas of recti- 
tude, and that it silences our objections by telling us, 
that w(3 are no judges of what suits or opposes his in- 
finite nature ? 

We will name one more fact to show, that it is not 
presumptuous to form these judgments of tlie Creator. 
AE Christians are accustomed to reason from God’s 
attributes, and to use them as tests of doctrines. In 
their controversies with one another, they spare no 
pains to show, that their particular views accord best 
with tlie divhie perfections, and every sect labors to 
throtv on its adversaries the odium of maintaining what 
is unworthy of God. I'heological writings are filled 
with such arguments ; and yet we, it seems, are guilty 
of awful presumption, when we deny of God principles 
of ndministralion, against wiiich every pure and good 
ientiipent in our breasts rises in abhorrence. 

shill conclude this discussion with an importot 
inquiry. If God’s Justice and goodness are con^istiiit 
with those operations and modes of governmeat, which 
Csivinisra ascribes to him, of wlmt use is otir belief hi 
these perfections ? Wlmt eipactatioris can wc four rl 
upon them ? If it consist, widi divine rectitude to con- 
si|« to everlasting misery, beings who have come guilty 
from his hand, we beg to know what in- 
terist; we iwive in this rectitude, tvhat pledge of good 
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it contains, or what evil can be imagined which may 
not be its natural result ? If justice and goodness, when 
stretched to infinitj, take such strange forms and appear 
in such unexpected and apparently inconsistent opera- 
tions, how are we sure, that they will not give up the 
best men to ruin, and leave the universe to the powers 
of darkness ^ Such results indeed seem incompatible 
with these attributes, but not more so than the acts at- 
tributed to God by Calvinism. Is it said, that the divine 
faithfulness is pledged in the Scriptures to a happier issue 
of things ^ But why should not divine faithfulness tran- 
scend our poor understandings as much as divine good- 
ness and justice, and why may not God, consistently 
with this attribute, crush every hope which his word has 
raised } Thus all the divine perfections are lost to us 
as grounds of encouragement and consolation, if we main- 
tain, that their infinity places them beyond our judg- 
ment, and that we must expect from them measures and 
operations entirely opposed to what seems to us mpst 
accordant with their nature. ^ ; 

We have thus endeavoured to show, that the testimony 
of our rational and moral fiicultics against Calvinism is 
worthy of trust. — We know that this reasoning will be 
met by the question, What then becomes of Christian- 
ity ? for this religion plainly teaches the doctrines you 
have condemned. Our answer is ready. Christianity 
contains no such doctrines. Christianity, reason, and con- 
science are perfectly harmonious on the subject under 
discussion. Our religion, fairly construed, gives no coun- 
tenance to that system, which has arrogated to itself the 
distinction of Evangelical. We cannot, however, enter 
this field at present. We will only say, that the general 
spirit of Christianity affords a very strong presumption, 
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that its records teach m such doctrines as we have op- 
posed. This spirit is love, charity, benevolence, Cliris- 
tiaoity, we all agree, is designed to manifest God as per- 
fect benevolence, and to bring men to love and imitate 
him. Now is it probable, that a religion, having this ob- 
iect, gives views of the Supreme Being, from which our 
moral convictions and benevolent sentiments shrink with 
horror, and which, if made our pattern, would convert 
us into monsters ! It is plain, that, were a human parent 
to form liimself on the universal Father, as described 
by Calvinism, that is, were lie to bring Iiis children into 
life totally dc^praved, and then to pursue them with end- 
less punishment, we should charge Iiim with a cruelty 
not surpassed in the annals of tlie world ; or, were a sov- 
ereign to incapacitate his subjects in any way whatever 
for obeying his laws, and then to torture them in dun- 
geons of perpetual woe, we should say, that history re- 
cords no darker crime. And is it probable, that a 
rejigion, which aims to attract and assimilate us to God, 
considered as love, should hold him up to us in these 
heart-withering characters ? We may confidently ex- 
pect to find in such a system the brightest views of the 
divine nature ; and the same objections lie against in- 
lerpretations of its records, which savour of cruelty 
^ imtl’ injiisiice, as lie against the literal sense of passages 
wliieh ascribe to God bodily wants and' organs. Let 
the Scriptures be road with a recollection of the spirit 
of Chfisiianity, and with tliat modification of particular 
texts by this genera! spirit, which a just criticism re- 
quires, and Calvinism would no more enter the mind 
of the reader, than Popery, we had almost said, than 
ftiilhenism. 

Ill lilt remarks now made, it will be seen, we hope, 
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that we have aimed to expose doctrines, not to condemn 
their professors. It is true, that men are apt to think 
themselves assailed, when their system only is called 
to account. But we have no foe but error. We are 
less and less disposed to measure the piety of others by 
peculiarities of faith. Men’s characters are determined, 
not by the opinions which they profess, but by those on 
which their thoughts habitually fasten, which recur to 
them most forcibly, and which color their ordinary views 
of God and duty. The creed of habit, imitation, or 
fear, may be defended stoutly, and yet have little prac- 
tical influence. The mind, when compelled by educa- 
tion or other circumstances to receive irrational doc- 
trines, has yet a powder of keeping them, as it were, on 
its surface, of excluding them from its depths, of refus- 
ing to incorporate them with its own being ; and, when 
burdened with a mixed, incongruous system, it often 
discovers a sagacity, which reminds us of the instinct 
of inferior animals, in selecting the healthful and nutri- 
tious portions, and in making them its daily food. Ac- 
cordingly the real faith often corresponds little with that 
which is professed. It often happens, that, through the 
progress of the mind in light and virtue, opinions, once 
central, are gradually thrown outward, lose their vitality, 
and cease to be principles of action, whilst through habit 
they are defended as articles of faith. The words of 
the creed survive, but its advocates sympathize with it 
little more than its foes. These remarks are particular- 
ly applicable to tlie present subject. A large number, 
perhaps a majority of those, who surname tliemselves 
with the name of Calvin, have little more title to it than 
ourselves. They keep the name, and drop the princi- 
ples which it signifies. They adhere to the system as 
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a whole j but skiak.from all its parts and distinguishing 
points. Tins silent but real defection from Calvinism 
is ■spreading ;mor6 and more widely. ' The' grim features 
of this system are softening, and its stern spirit yielding 
to conciliation and charity. We beg oor readers to 
consult for themselves the two Catecliisms and the Con- 
fession 'of the Westminster Assembly, and to compare 
these standards of Calvinism, with wdiat now bears its 
name. They will rejoice, we doubt not, in the triumphs 
of truth. With these views, wo have no disposition to 
disparage the professors of the system which we con- 
demn, ahhough we believe that its influence is yet so 
extensive and pernicious as to bind us to oppose it. 

Ctlvinism, we are persuaded, is giving place to bet- 
ter views* It has passed its meridian, and is sinking, 
to rise no more. It has to contend with f::_ inore for- 
midable than theologians, with foes, h’om whom it can- 
not shield itself in mystery and nielaphysical subtilties, 
we mean with the progress of the human mind, and 
with the progress of the spirit of the Gospel, Society 
ii going forward in intelligence and charity, and of 
oouna is leaving die rheology of tlio sixteenth century 
behind it. We hail this revolution of opinion as a most 
ttitspicious event to the Christian cause. We hear much 
ftl preseiil of efforts to spread the Gospel. But Chris- 
tiiiiify k gaining more by the removal of degrading er- 
rors, tliEft it ivould by armies of missionaries "Who should 
carry with them a corrupted form of the religion. We 
ibink ilie decline of Calvinism one of the most encour- 
tpiig facts in our passing history ^ for this system, by 
coiiscienee ,aiid reason, tends to array these 
ficulties against revelation. Its errors are pecu- 
because they relate to the character .of 
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God. It darkens and stains his pure nature ; spoils his 
character of its sacredness, loveliness, glory ; and thus 
quenches the central light of the universe, makes exis^ 
tence a curse, and the extinction of it a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. We now speak of the peculiar^ 
Hies of this system, and of their natural influence, when 
not counteracted, as they always are in a greater or less 
degree, by better views, derived from the spirit and 
plain lessons of Christianity, 
rWe have had so much to do with our subject, that 
we have neglected to make the usual extracts from the 
book which we proposed to review. We earnestly wish, 
that a work, answering to the title of this, which should 
give us a general view of Cliristian doctrines,’^ might 
be undertaken by a powerful hand* Next to a good 
commentary on the Scriptures, it would be the best 
service which could be rendered to Christian truth. 
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NATIONAL LITERATURE. 


Review of a Discourse concerning the Influence of America 
ON THE Mind ; being the Annual Oration delivered before the 
American Philosophical Society, at the University in Philadel- 
phia, October 18, 1823. By C. J. Ingersoll. 

We shall use the work prefixed to this article, as min- 
isters are sometimes said to use their texts. We shall 
make it a point to start from, not the subject of our 
remarks. Our purpose is to treat of the importance 
and means of a National Literature. The topic seems 
to us a great one, and to have intimate connexions with 
morals and religion, as well as with all our public inter- 
ests. Our views will be given with great freedom, and, 
if they serve no other purpose than to recommend the 
subject to more general attention, one of our principal 
objects will be accomplished. 

We begin ivith stating what we mean by national 
literature. We mean the expression of a nation’s mind 
in writing. We mean the production among a people 
of important works in philosophy, and in the depart- 
ments of imagination and taste. We mean the contri- 
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botioBS of new truths to the stock of human knowledge 
We mean the thoughts of profound and original minds, 
elaborated by the toil of composition, and fixed and 
made iinmortal in books. We mean ilie manifestation 
of a nation^s intellect in the only forms by which it can 
multiply itself at home, and feend itself abroad. We 
mean that a nation shall take a place, by its authors, 
among dse lights of the world. It will be seen, that 
we include under literature all the writings of superior 
minds, bo the subjects what they may. We are aware 
that the term is often confined to compositions which 
relate to human nature, and human life ; that it is not 
generally extendeil to physical science ; that mind, not 
ii f egaifded as its main subject and sphere. But 
tlie worlds of matter and mind are too intimately con- 
nected to admit of exact partition. All the objects of 
human thought flow into one another. Moral and phys- 
ical truths havx' many bonds and analogies, and, whilst 
the former are the chosen and noblest themes of litera- 
ture, we are not anxious to divorce them from tlie latter, 
or to shut them up in a separate department. The ex- 
pression of superior mind in writing, we regard, then, 
is i iiation^s literature. 'Wi^ regard its gifted iiieh, 
vtiftber devoted to the exact sciences, 'to mental and 
tlbktl philosophy, to history and legislation, or to fic- 
ikifi ^incl poetry, as forming a noble iniell©c.tual^'br^ther-' 
hood, and tt Is for the purpose of quickening all to join 
their labors for the public good, that we offer the pres- 
et plea in behalf of a national KkVtture. 

' To show the importance which we atmeh to the sub- 
begin with some remarks on wliat we deem the 
which a nation should most earnestly covet. 
Wi hfiieve, that more distinct apprehensions on' this 
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point are needed, and that, for want of them, the work 
of improvement is carried on with less energy, con- 
sistency, and wisdom, than may and should be brought 
to bear upon it. The great distinction of a country, 
then, is, that it produces superior men. Its natural 
advantages are not to be disdained. But they are of 
secondary importance. No matter' what races of ani- 
mals a country breeds. The great question is, Does it 
breed a noble race of men No matter what its soil 
may be. The great question is, How far is it prolific 
of moral and intellectual power ? No matter how stern 
its climate is, if it nourish force of thought and virtuous 
purpose. These are the products by which a country 
is to be tried, and institutions have value only by the 
impulse which they give to the mind. It has sometimes 
been said, that the noblest men grow where nothing else 
will grow. This we do not believe, for mind is not 
the creature of climate or soil. But were it true, we 
should say, that it were better to live among rocks and 
sands, than in the most genial and productive region on 
the face of the earth. 

As yet, the great distinction of a nation on which 
we have insisted, has been scarcely recognised. The 
idea of forming a superior race of men has entered lit- 
tle into schemes of policy. Invention and effort have 
been expended on matter, much more than on mind. 
Lofty piles have been reared ; the earth has groaned 
under pyramids and palaces. The thought of building 
up a nobler order of intellect and character, has hardly 
crossed the most adventurous statesman. We beg that 
we may not be misapprehended. We offer these re- 
marks to correct what we deem a disproportioned at- 
lention to physical good, and not at all to ccndemn the 
21 * 





expenditure of ingeomty and strength on the outward 
world. There b a harmony betiveen all our great in- 
terests, betw^een inward and outward improvements j 
andj by establishing among them a wise order, all will 
be secured. We have no desire to shut up man in his 
own spiritual nature. The mind was made to act on 
matter, and it grows by expressing itself in material 
forms. Wo believe, too, tliat, in ])roporlion as it shall 
gain inielleclual and moral power, it will exert itself 
widi increased energy and delight on the outward crea- 
tion ; will ]K)iir itself forth more freely in useful and 
ornamental arts ; will rear more magnificent structures, 
and mil call forth new beauties in nature. An intelli- 
gent and resdute spirit in a community, perpetually 
extends its triumphs over matter. It can even subject 
to itself the most unpromising region. Holland, diked 
‘•'fem' the 'ocean, — Venice, rising amidst the waves, — ^ 
and New England, bleak and rock-bound New England, 
converted by n few generations from a wilderness into 
smiling fields and opulent cities, — point us to the mind 
as the great source of physical good, and teach us, that, 
in making the culture of man our highest end, we shall 
ml retard, but advance, the cultivation of nature. / '■ 
The question which we most solicitously ask about 
Tils country is, wlmt race of men it is likely to pro- 
'‘itucB. We consider its liberty of value only as far ’as 
ft favors the growth of men. What is liberty ? The 
removal of restraint from human powers. Its benefit 
'Is, that it opens new fields for action, and a wider range 
^ fcr tise mind. The only freedom worth possessing, is 
,’llit which gives enlwfeiient to a people’s energy, in- 
■■'iifcit, mi virtue^fT'The savage makes his boast of 
But whit ds its worth ? Free as he is., he 
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continues for ages in the same ignorance, leads the 
same comfortless life, sees the same untamed wilderness 
spread around him. He is indeed free from what he 
calls the joke of civil institutions. But other and worse 
chains bind him. The very privation of civil govern- 
ment is in effect a chain ; for, by wnthholding protec- 
tion from property, it virtually shackles the arm of in- 
dustry, and forbids exertion for the melioration of his 
lot. Progress, the growth of power, is the end and 
boon of liberty ; and, without this, a people may have 
the name, but want the substance and spirit of freedom. 

We are the more earnest in enlarging on these views, 
because we feel that our attachment to our country 
must be very much proportioned to what we deem its 
tendency to form a generous race of men. We pre- 
tend not to have thrown ofi' national feeling ; but we 
have some stronger feelings. We love our country 
much, but mankind more. As men and Christians, our 
first desire is to see the improvement of human nature. 
We desire to see the soul of man wiser, firmer, nobler, 
more conscious of its imperishable treasures, more be- 
neficent and powerful, more alive to its connexion with 
God, more able to use pleasure and prosperity aright, 
and more victorious over poverty, adversity, and pain. 
In our survey of our own and other countries, the great 
question which comes to us is this, Where and un- 
der what institutions are men most likely to advance ? 
Where are the soundest minds and the purest hearts 
formed ? What nation possesses, in its history, its tra- 
ditions, its government, its religion, its manners, its pur- 
suits, its relations to other communities, and especially 
in its private and public means of education, die instru- 
ments and pledges of a more resolute virtue and devo- 
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thn to ti’uthj than we now witness ? Such a natioiij 
be it where it may, will engage our warmest interest. 
We love our country, but not blindly. In all nations 
we recognise one great family, and our chief wish for 
our native land is, that it may take the first rank among 
tlm lights and benefactors of the human race. 

These views will explain the vast importance which 
we attach to a national literature. By this, as we have 
said, wo understand tfu-j expression of a nation’s mind 
in writing, ft is the action of the most gifted under-' 
standings on llic community. It throws into circulation 
through a wide sphere the most quickening and beauti** 
fy| thmigliLs, which have grown up in men of laborious 
study or creative genius. It is a .much higher work 
tlmii tlio communication of a gifted intellect in discourse, 
it is the mind giving to multitudes whom no voice can 
retell, its compressed and selected lliouglits, in the most 
kckl order mu\ attractive forms wliicli it is capable of 
inventing. In other words, literature is the concen- 
tration o{ intellect for the purpose of spreading itself 
abroad and multiplying its energy. 

Snell being the nature of literature, it is plainly 
^mong the most pow'crful methods of exalting tlie char- 
acter of a nation, of forming a better race of men ; in 
^0 apprehend tlmt it may claim the first rank 
tin means of improvement. We know nothing 
sa, filled die advancement of society, as to bring its 
higher minds to bear upon the multitude ; as to estab- 
lish close connexions between the more and less gifted ; 
t« la spread far and wide the light which springs up 
ni; meditative, profound, and Hublime understandings* 
tlw ordinance of God, and one of his most be-^^ 

, laws, tlmt the, human race should be carried 
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forward by impulses whieh originate in a few minds, 
perhaps in an individual ; and in this way the most 
interesting relations and dependencies of life are framed^ 
When a great truth is to be revealed, it does not flash 
at once on the race, but dawns and brightens on a supe- 
rior understanding, from which it is to emanate and to 
illumine future ages. On the faithfulness of great minds 
to this awful function, the progress and happiness of 
men chiefly depend. The most illustrious benefactors 
of the race have been men, who, having risen to great 
truths, have held them as a sacred trust for their kind, 
and have borne witness to them amidst general darkness, 
under scorn and persecution, perhaps in the face of 
death. Such men, indeed, have not always made con 
tributions to literature, for their condition has not allow- 
ed them to be authors ; but we owe the transmission, 
perpetuity, and immortal power of their new and high 
thoughts, to kindred spirits, which have concentrated 
and fixed them in books. 

The quickening influences of literature need not be 
urged on those who are familiar with the history of 
modern Europe, and who of course know the spring 
given to the human mind by the revival of ancient learn- 
ing, Through their writings, the great men of antiquity 
have exercised a sovereignty over these later ages, not 
enjoyed in their own. It is more important to observe, 
that the influence of literature is perpetually increasing ; 
for, through the press and the, spread of education, its 
sphere is indefinitely enlarged. Heading, once the 
privilege of a few, is now the occupation of moltitudes, 
and is to become one of the chief gratifications of all. 
Books penetrate everywhere, and some of the works of 
genius find their way to obscure dwellings, which,! a 
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little while ago, seemed barred against all intellectual 
Fight. Writing is now the mightiest instrument on earth. 
Through this, tlie mind has acquired a kind of omni- 
ppsenee. To literature we then look, as the chief 
means of forming a better race of human beings. To 
superior minds, which may act through this, we look 
for the impulses, by which their country is to be carried 
forward. We would teacii them, that they are the de- 
jmsitaries of the highest power on earth, and that on 
them the best hopes of society rest. 

We are aware that some may think, that we are ex- 
alting intellectual above moral and religious influence. 
They may tell us that the teaching of moral and reli- 
gicms truth, not by philosophers and boasters of wisdom, 
but by the comparatively weak and foolish, is the great 
means of renovating the world. Tins truth we indeed 
r^^gtrd as the power of God unto salvation.^’ But 
let none imagine that its chosen temple is an uncultivat- 
ed mind, and that it selects, as its chief organs, the lips 
of the iiiilcamed. Religions and moral truth is indeed 
appointed to carry forward mankind ; but not as con- 
eeived and expounded by narrow minds, not as dark- 
ened by the' ignorant, not as debased by the superstitious, 
not as subtilized by the visionary, not as thundered out 
bj.foo inluterani fanatic, not as turned into a4tWolIing 
eiil by the hypocrite. Like all other trutlis, i|;ieqtiire$ 
for its foil reception and powerful comiminiettion, a free 
iiid vigorous intellect. Indeed, its grandeur and infi- 
nite connexions demand a more earnest and various use 
of our faculties than any otfier subject. As a single 
Hitsstriiioii of this remark, wo may observe, that all 
and religious truth n.iay be reduced to one great 
Ihd ■ Wiril d»iyi|hl, Perfection of M'ind ; a diaught 
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which comprehends all that is glorious in the Divine na- 
ture, and which reveals to us the end and happiness of 
our own existence. This perfection has as yet only 
dawned on the most gifted human beings, and the great 
purpose of our present and future existence is, to en- 
large our conceptions of it without end, and to embody 
and make them manifest in character and life. And is 
this sublime thought to grow within us, to refine itself 
from error and impure mixture, to receive perpetual ac- 
cessions of brightness from the study of God, man, and 
nature, and especially to be communicated powerfully to 
others, without the vigorous exertion of our intellectual 
nature } Religion has been wronged by nothing more, 
than by being separated from intellect ; than by being 
removed from the province of reason and free research, 
into that of mystery and authority, of impulse and feel- 
ing. Hence it is, that the prevalent forms or exhibi- 
tions of Christianity are comparatively inert, and tlmt 
most which is written on the subject is of little or no 
worth. Christianity was given, not to contradict and 
degrade the rational nature, but to call it forth, to en- 
large its range and its powers. It admits of endless de- 
velopement. It is the last truth which should remain 
stationary. It ought to be so explored and so express- 
ed, as to take the highest place in a nation’s literature, 
as to exalt and purify all other literature. From these 
remarks it will be seen, that the efficacy which we have 
ascribed to literary or intellectual influence in the work 
of human improvement, is consistent with the supreme 
importance of moral and religious truth. 

If we have succeeded in conveying the impressions 
which we have aimed to make, our readers are now 
prepared to inquire with interest into the condition and 








prospects of literature among ourselves. Do we pos- 
sess, indeed, what, may be called a nalioaal literature ? 
Have we produced eminent writers in the various de- 
partments of intellectual effort ? Are our chief resources 
of instmction and literary enjoyment furnished from our- 
selves ? We regret that the reply to these questions is 
so obvious. The few standard works which we have 
produced, and which promise to live, can hardly, by 
any courtesy, be denominated a national literature. On 
tins point, if marks and proofs of our real condition were 
needed, we should 6nd them in the current apologies 
for our deficiencies. Our writers are accustomed to 
plead in our excuse, our youth, the necessities of ,a 
newly settled country, and the direction of our best 
talents to practical life. Be the pleas sufficient or not, 
one thing tliey prove, and that is, our consciousness of 
having failed to make important contributions to the in- 
terests of the intellect. We have few names to place 
by die side of the great names in science and literature 
on the other side of the ocean. We want those lights 
which make a country conspicuous at a distance. Let 
If, not be^ said, that European envy denies our jpst claims. 
In an ap like tins, when the literary world 
fpnily, and the products of mind are more 

than those of machinery, it. is a mtioii’s own 
'fetfl, if its name be not pronounced with honor beyond 
iHflf, We have ourselves heard, and delighted to hear, 
beyond the Alps,. our country designated as the land of 
Franklin. This mme had scaled that mighty barrier, 
and made us known where our institutions and modes 
.,^,__lfewere hardly better understood than those of the 
of ow forests. 

'lit i6€i»lomed to console ourselves for the ab- 
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sence of a commanding Ikerature, by urging our supe-* 
riority to other nations in our institutions for tho dif- 
fusion of elementary knowledge through all classes of 
the community. We have here just cause for boasting, 
though perhaps less than we imagine. That there are 
gross deficiencies in our common schools, and that the 
amount of knowledge which they communicate, when 
compared with the time spent in its acquisition, is lam- 
entably small, the community begin to feeL There is 
a crying need for a higher and more quickening kind of 
instruction than the laboring part of society have yet 
received, and we rejoice that the cry begins to be hedM. 
But, allowing our elementary institutions to be ever so 
perfect, we confess that they do not satisfy us. We 
want something more. A dead level of intellect, even 
if It should rise above wliat is common in other nations, 
would not answer our wishes and hopes for our country. 
We want great minds to be formed amoiig tisj^hdmds 
which shall be felt afiir, and through tvhich we a*ct 
oh ■'the world. We want the human intelfcbf td '3b'^s 
utmost here. We want this people to obtain a claim 
on the gratitude of the human race, by adding strength 
to the foundation, and fulness and splendor to the deVeT- 
opemcnt of moral and religious truth; bj^ originality of 
thought, by discoveries of science*, and by contributions 
to the refining pleasures of taste and imagination. ” 

With these views we do and must lament, that, howev- 
er We surpass other nations in providing for, and spfead- 
ih|"elemehfary instruction, we fail behiM inany m 
vision for the liberal training of the intellect, for forming 
great scholars, for commimicating that profound knowl- 
edge, and that thirst for higher truths, which can alone 
originate a commanding literature. The truth ought to 
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edge, but little severe^ persevering research; little of 
that consuming passion for ne^v truth, which makes out- 
ward things worthless ; little resolute devotion to a high 
iBteiectual etilture» There is nowhere a literary atmo- 
or such an accumulation of literary influence, as 
.#|t#rmmes tire whole strength of tlie mind tO' its own 
enlargement, and to the manifestation of itseli in endur- 
mg forms. Few among us can be said to have followed 
out any great subject of thought patiently, laboriously, 
so as to know thoroughly what others have discovered 
and taught concerning it, and thus to occupy a ground 
iiom which new views may be gained. Of course, ex- 
are to be found. This country has produced 
original and profound thinkers. We have named Frank- 
Im, md we may name Edwards, one of the greatest 
men of his age, though unhappily his mind was lost, in 
t great degree, to literature, and we fear to religion, by 
vassalage to a false theology. Ills work on the Will 
throws, indeed, no light on human nature, and, notwith- 
ittiriittg the nobleness of the subject, gives no great or 
#|ival»d dioiii^ts ; but, as a specimen of logipai 

and controversial potver, it certamly^'‘|i|^A*^0 
Mgtest class of metaphysical wriingl;' might 
latat living authors who do honwf to lleir country* 
Sill^ we may say, we chiefly prize wliat has been dons 
»«dpg us, M a promise of higher and more extensive 
iibit. Patriotism, as well as tiMue, forbids us to burn 
incense to national vanity. The truth should be seen 
ind, felt In to age of great intellectual activity, we 
fi|y chiefly for intellectual excitement and enjoyment on 
minds, nor is our own mind felt abroad. Whilst 
against dependence on European manufac- 
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luresj we contentedly rely on Europe for the nobler 
and more important fabrics of the intellect. We boast 
of our political institutionSj and receive our chief teach- 
ings, books, impressions, from the school of monarchy* 
True, we labor under disadvantages. But, if our liber- 
ty deserves the praise which it receives, it is more dian 
a balance for these. We believe that it is. We be- 
lieve that it does open to us an indefinite intelleciual 
progress. Did we not so regard it, we should value it 
little. If hereditary governments minister most to the 
growth of the mind, it were better to restore them than 
to cling to a baj-reii freedom. Let us not expose liberty 
to this reproach. Let us prove, by more generous 
provisions for the dillusion of elemeiUary knowledge, 
lor the training of great minds, and for the joint culture 
of the moral and intellectual powers, that we are more 
and more instmeted, by freedom, in the wortii and 
greatness of human nature, and in the obligation of con- 
tributing to its strength and glory. 

We have spoken of the condition of our liieratore* 
We now proceed to the consideration of the causes 
which obstruct its advancement ; and we are iimiiedi- 
ately struck by one so prevalent, as to deserve distinct 
notice, ^ We refer to the common doctrine, that wa 
need, in this country, useful knoxvledge, ratiier tJion 
profoimd, extensive, and elegant literature, and that this 
last, if we covet it, may be imported from abroad in 
such variety and abundance, as to save us the necessiiy 
of producing it among ourselves. How far are these 
opinions just ? This question we purpose to answer. 

lliat useful knowledge should receive our first and 
chief care, we mean not to dispute. But in our views 
of utility, we may differ from some who take this po- 




Miloa*, , There axe those wbe' eoiiiae-tbii$ term’, to the 
iieeessai*ie$ and. , comforts of; life, and to the - ■ of 

prodociag them.* Aod is it tree, th^t we need W 
koowWPr that which clothes and feeds 'Us ? Is 
it Um^ fhataU stpdies may be dispensed with, but such 
i^«.;teach 4$ to mt m matter, and lo turn it’ to our use ? 
Happily, human imture is too stubborn to yield to • this 
»t‘fOF utility* It is interesting , to observe how the 
ftry mechanical arts, which are especially designed to 
minister to tluj necessities and comforts of life, are per- 
petually passing these limits ; how they disdain to stop 
at mere convenience* A large and increasing propor- 
tion of mechanical labor is given to the gratification of 
»l taste, How siujple would be the art of build- 

ing, if it limited itself to the construction of a comfort- 
able shelter ! How many ships should we dismantle, 
md 1k>w many busy trades put to rest, were dress and 
furniture reduced to the standard of convenience ! This 
utility would w^ork a great change in town and coun- 
try, would level to the dust the wonders of architecture, 
would annihilate the fine arts, and blot out innumerable 
b^iidasi which the hand of taste has spread over • the 
fee© of the earth. Happily, human nature is too strong 
far the ulilkarian. It cannot satisfy itself with tire , con- 
No passion unfolds itself sooner iha^ 'tlujove 
of l|i oraamentaL. The savage decorates' person, 
tt4 child is more struck with tlie beauty than the 
iisc« of its raiment. So ■ far from limking ourselves to 
confeiiient food and raiment, we enjoy but little a repast 
which h not arranged with some degree of order and 
t||lf I and a man who should consuk comfort alone in 
iil^v^droba, would find himself an unwelcome guci^t 
which, be would very reluciaiitly forego. , We 
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me Rware that the propensity to which we have referred^ 
often breaks out in extravagance and ruinous luxuiy^ 
We know that the love of ornament is often vitiated by 
vanity, and that, when so perverted, it impairs, some- 
times destroys, the soundness and simplicity of the mind 
and the relish for true glory. Still it teaches, even in ‘ts 
excesses, tliat the idea of beauty is an indestructible 
principle of our nature, and this single truth is enough 
to put us on our guard against vulgar notions of utility. 

We have said that we prize, as highly as any, useful 
knowledge. But by this we mean knowledge which 
answers and ministers to our complex and various na- 
ture ; we mean that which is useful, not only to the 
animal man, but to the intellectual, moral, and religious 
man ; useful to a being of spiritual faculties, whose hap- 
piness is to be found in their free and harmonious ex- 
ercise. We grant, that there is primary necessity for 
that information and skill by which subsistence is earned, 
and life is preserved ; for it is plain that we must live, 
in order to act and improve. But life is the means ; 
action and improvement the end ; and who will deny 
that the noblest utility belongs to that knowledge, by 
which the chief purpose of our creation is accomplished ? 
According to these views, a people should honor and 
cultivate, as unspeakably useful, that literature which 
corresponds to, and calls forth, die highest faculties ; 

- which expresses and communicates energy of thought, 
fruitfulness of invention, force of moral purpose, a thirst 
for the true, and a delight in the beautiful. According 
to these views, we attach special importance to those 
branches of literature which relate to human nature, and 
which give it a consciousness of its own powei*s. His- 
has a noble use, for it shows m human beings in 
22 * 
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taifet® and opposite conditionsj in their strength 
weakness, in their progress and relapses, .and thus, rp- 
veals the causes and means by which the happiness and 
virweof the race may be enlarged- r Foetry is. useful, 

the human soul ; by giving 
delicate feelings 5 by breathing. out, tod 
intelligible, die sympathy which subsists 

by creating 


by totmbing deep sprmgs in 
»«c© to ita more < 
irttong more 

between the niuid and the outward universe ; 
beautiful forms of manifestations for great moral truths. 
Above all, that higher philosophy, which treats of the 
intelbctual and moral constitution of man, of the foun- 
dation of knowledge, of duty, of prfectkm, of our re- 
klions to tho spiritual world, and especially to God; 
this has a usefulnesa so peculiar as to throw otlier de- 
partments of knowledge into obscurity ; and a people, 
among wliom this does mit find Isonor, has little ground 
to boast of its superiority to uncivilized tribes. It will 
be seen from these remarks, diat utility, with us, has a 
broad meaning. In truth, we aru slow to condemn ps 
iweloss, any resourchos or disoOTwies of original 
strong minds, even when we discern m theOi 
on any interests of mankind; for *11 
nature, and has connexions not im«#ditoil3l;pwc«*#*i ; 
and it may be, dial what we cal! vain speoahitidttd, may, 
at no distant period, link tlKunselves with »oa*i toW 
facts or theories, and guide a profound tbinher Id 1}^ 
most important results. Tho ancient mathematicte, 
when absorbed in solitary ilarnghi, little hnagiwd that 
his theorems, after tlic lapse of ages, wwe to ht ^plipd 
by the mind of Newton to dm solution of ting Histories 
of the universe, and not only to guide tl» MtwW(w»er 
through tlw heaven*, but tlte navigator tliroi?^ the j®th- 
less ocean. For.ourselvwj.we incline <0 hf-pf juveh 
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from truths, which are particularly decried as useless ; 
for the noblest and most useful truth is of an abstract 
or universal nature ; and yet the abstract, though sus 
ceptible of infinite application, is generally, as we know, 
opposed to the practical. 

We maintain, that a people, which has any serious 
purpose of taking a place among improved communities, 
should studiously promote within itself every variety of 
intellectual exertion. It should resolve strenuously to 
be surpassed by none. It should feel that mind is the 
creative power, through which all the resources of na- 
ture are to be turned to account, and by which a people 
is to spread its influence, and establish the noblest form 
of empire. It should train within itself men able to 
understand and to use whatever is thought and discov- 
ered over the whole earth. The whole mass of human 
knowledge should exist among a people, not in neg- 
lected libraries, but in its higher minds. Among its 
most' cherished institutions, should be those, which will 
ensure to it ripe scholars, explorers of ancient learning, 
profound historians and mathematicians, intellectual la- 
borers devoted to physical and moral science, and to 
the creation of a refined and beautiful literature. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We have no desire 
to rear in our country a race of pedants, of solemn 
triflers, of laborious commentators on the mysteries of 
a Greek accent or a rusty cob. We would have men 
‘ antiquity, not to bitry themselves b itsi dust, 
''bdt'*tb5bam its spirit, and so to commune with, its.Su- 
' ‘'perih(r''inbd 3 ,’ as to accumulate on the present age, the 
bfluendee whatever was great and wise in former 
, ' ' ‘ritoesJ ’ 'What', we want is, tihat those among us, whom 
i. to gifted to comprehend whatever is now known, 
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and to rise to new truths^, may find aids and institutions 
to fit theoi for tliok high calling, and may become at 
once springs ot a higher intellectual life to tlieir , own 
country, and joint workers with the great of all nations 
and times in carrying forward their race. 

We knot? that it will be said, that foreign , schote, 
bred nncler institutions which this country cannot, sup- 
port, may do ow intellectual work, and send us books 
and learning lo meet our wants. To this we have much 
to answer. Jn the first place, we reply, that, to avail 
ourselves of the iugher literature of other nations, we 
must pluee ourselves on a level with them. The pro- 
ducts of foreign iuaehinery we can use, without any 
portion of the skill that produced them* But works of 
taste and genius, and profound investigations of phi- 
losophy, can only be estimated and enjoyed through 
a culture ami power correapondiiig lo that from which 
they sprung. 

Ill tlie next place, we maintain, that it is an immenso 
i;aiii to n people, to have in its own bosom, among its. 
own sons, men of distinguished iaiellocb Sfch, mfli, 
give a spring and life to t community by tlieh' presence, 
their society, their ffune ; ,and what ilewTes 
such men are nowhere so felt ts in a repuiOm vU our 
own ; for here the difTcrent classes of 
geihcr and act powerfully on eitcli oilier, ttfi t . frp 
cuiiiiminicmtioni elsewhere iinknowii, is eslaWi^^ -bt**! 
iweeii the gifted few and ,tlie iimiiy. It is one of ibo 
many good fruits of liberty, dial it iocieasos dicdpi^, 
siveness of intellect ; ami aeeordiiigly a free ecw|’itiy:,»^ 
above ali others, false to itsel4 in witlilioldiai frbii i|$ 
ftuperior niiiids the means of eidargettieiiL 

W« next observe, and we think the Cfb.^’rvrd in 
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portant, that the facility with which we receive the lit- 
erature of foreign countries, instead of being a reason 
for neglecting our own, is a strong motive for its cultiva- 
tion. We mean not to be paradoxical, but we believe 
that it would be j^etter to admit no books from abroad, 
than to make them substitutes for our own intellectual 
activity. The more we receive from other countries, 
the greater the need of an original literature. A peo- 
ple, into whose minds tlie thoughts of foreigners are 
poured perpetually, needs an energy within itself to re- 
sist, to modify this mighty influence, and, without it, will 
inevitably sink under the worst bondage, will become 
intellectually tame and enslaved. We have certainly no 
desire to complete our restrictive system, by adding to 
it a" literary non-intercourse law. We rejoice in the 
increasing intellectual connexion between this country 
and the old world. But sooner would we rupture it, 
than see our country sitting passively at the feet of for- 
teachers. It were better to have no literature, 
than form ourselves unresistingly on a foreign one. The 
true sovereigns of a country are those who determine 
its mind, its modes of thinking, its tastes, its principles 
and we cannot consent to lodge this sovereignty in the 
hands of strangers. A country, like an individual, has 
dignity and power only in proportion as it is self-formed, 
'There is a great stir to secure to ourselves the manu- 
bf our own clothing. We say, let otliers spin 
us, but let them not think for us. ' A 
_ ' ' government and laws are nothing but the 

l^blO' opinion, should jealously guard this 
'dictation. We need a literature 
^ wisely the literature which 
, " pg ''Wh 'iiiOdd''in"inward po#er 'proportionate 
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10 that which is exart^d oa asj as the means of self- 
subsistence. ^It is particularly true of a people, whose 
Institutions demand for their support a free and bold 
spirit, that tliey should be able to subject to a manly 
and independent criticism, whatever comes from abroad. 

' 'I'heiie views seem to us to deserve serious attention. 

are more and more a reading people. Books are 
already among the most powerful iidiuences here. The 
question is, shall Europe, through these, fashion us after 
its pleiisure ? 8 hail America be only an echo of what 
is tliougiit and WTitten umler the aristocracies beyond 
the ocean ? 

Another vk 3 W of the subject is this. A foreign lit- 
trttore will always, in a measure, bo foreign. It bas 
sprung from the soul of another people, whicli, however 
like, is still not our own soul. Every people has much 
in its own character and feelingvS, whicii can only be 
embodied by its own writers, and which, when trans- 
fused tfiroiigii iiteraturc, makes it touching and true, 
like the voice of our earliest friend. 

We now proceed to an argument in favor of native 
literaiUTO, which, if less obvious, is, we believe.|,|,fi|0t 
lass sound than those now already adduced. 
jiithcnc) spoken of literature as die expression, the com- 
ttiwiiicaiion, of the higher minds in a community. We 
now add, that it does mucli more tlmn is commonly sup- 
posed, to /erm.such minds, so that, without it, a people 
wauls one of the ednef means of educating or perfect- 
ing laleat and genius.^ One of the great laws of our 
pature, and a law singularly important to social beings, 
is, that the iiitdlect enlarges and strengthens itself by 
^pressing W'Xirlhily its best views. In this, as m other 
il is more blessed to gi^^o than to ttoeive 
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buperior mmds are formed 5 not merely by solitary 
thought, but almost as much by communication. Great 
thoughts are never fully possessed, till he who has con- 
ceived them has given them fit utterance. One of the 
noblest and most invigorating labors of genius is, to 
clothe its conceptions in clear and glorious forms, to 
give them existence in other souls. Thus literature 
creates, as well as manifests, intellectual power, and, 
without it, the highest minds will never be summoned 
to the most invigorating action. 

We doubt whether a man ever brings his faculties to 
bear with their whole force on a subject, until he writes 
upon it for the instruction or gratification of others. 
To place it clearly before others, he feels the necessity 
of viewing it more vividly himself. By attempting to 
seize his thoughts, and fix them in an enduring form, 
he finds them vague and unsatisfactory, to a degree 
which he did not suspect, and toils for a precision and 
harmony of views, of which he never before felt the 
need. He places his subject in new lights ; submits it 
to a searching analysis ; compares and connects with it 
his various knowledge ; seeks for it new illustrations and 
analogies ; weighs objections ; and, through these pro- 
cesses, often arrives at higher truths than he at first 
aimed to illustrate. Dim conceptions grow bright. Glo- 
rious thoughts, which had darted as meteors through 
the mind, are arrested, and gradually shine with a sun- 
like splendor, with prolific energy, on the intellect and 
heart. It is one of the chief distinctions of a great 
mind, that it is prone to rush into twilight regions, and 
to catch faint glimmerings of distant and unbounded 
prospects ; and nothing perhaps aids it more to pierce 
the shadows which surround it, than the labor to un- 
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ftlH to other minds thi ifidistinct coneeptlooS' which have 
dawned on . own* ■ Even where composition yields 
no such fruits, it is still a great intellectual help. It 
always favors comprehensive and systematical views 
Tl» lahhrious distribution of a great subject, so as to 
ttsgign'to each part or topic its just position and due 
{jfOporiion, is singularly fitted to give compass and per- 
»Oftrb| force of thought. 

If wc eonfnie ourselves simply to the consideration 
of style, we shall have reason to think that a people 
among whom lliis is neglected, -wants one important in- 
teileciual aid. In this, great power is exerted, and by 
exertion increased. To dm multitude, indeed, language 
iitttif tO'imtiiral an instrument, that to use it with clear- 
ness and energy seems no great efibrt. It is framed, 
they think, to the writer’s hand, and so continually em- 
ployed as to need little thought or skill. But in nothing 
is the creative power of a gifted writer seen more than 
in his style. True, his words may he found in the 
dictionary. Bui there they lie disjointed and dead. 
What a wonderful life does he breathe into them by 
compacting them into Ms sentences ! Petiiaps he uses 
' m term which has not been hackneyed by ordinarf^, #ri- 
teri i aiifl yet with these vulgar materials what -^feles 
|f#$’ hi tchieve ! Whit a world of thoughf^oes he 
itsiehitiiito a phrase ! By new comW'pilfefts 'O'f com- 
nion words, whal ddietta hues or^wlal fa hlaae of light 
does he pour over hii subject ! Powter of style de- 
pends very iiifle on the structure # cojjiousness of the 
l»goage wdiicli the writer of genius employs, but cHefiy, 
f.»oi wholly, on his own mind. The words, arranged in 
'^'f^fotiofiary, are no more fitted to depict his thoughts, 
ti^i llli Mock of marble in the sculptor^s shopy^'to 
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Bbow forth the conceptions which are dawning in his 
mind. Both are inert materials. The power^ which 
pervades them, comes from the soul ; and the same 
creative energy is manifested in the production of a 
noble style, as in, extracting beautiful forms from lifeless 
Slone. How unfaithful, then, is a nation to its own intel- 
lect, in ’^frch grace and force of style receive no culture. 

The remarks now made on the importance of litera- 
ture as a means of educating talent and genius, we are 
aware, do not apply equally to all subjects or kinds of 
knowledge. In the exact or physical sciences, a mao 
may acquire much without composition, and may make 
discoveries without registering them. - Even here, how- 
ever, we believe, that, by a systematic developement of 
his views in a luminous style, he will bring great aid 
to his own faculties, as well as to others’. It is on the 
vast subjects of morals and human nature, that the mind 
especially strengthens itself by elaborate composition ; 
and these, let it be remembered, form the staple of tlie 
highest literature. Moral truth, under which we include 
every thing relating to mind and character, is of a re- 
fined and subtile, as well as elevated nature, and requires 
the joint and full exercise of discrimination, invention, 
imagination, and sensibility, to give it effectual utter- 
ance. A writer, who would make it visible and power- 
ful must .strive to join an austere logic to a fervent elo- 
quence ; must place It in various lights ; must create for 
it interesting forms ; must wed it to beauty ; must illu- 
minate it by similitudes and contrasts ; must show its 
correspondence with the outward world ; perhaps must 
frame for it a vast machinery of fiction. How invigor- 
ating are these efforts ! Yet it is only in writing, in 
elaborate composition, that they are deliberately called 
yoL. I, 23 ■■ 
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foifth and su^taieed-, m4 '-wkliout Ikerature they .would 
almost cease. It may be said of many truths, that great- 
er iniellectual energy is required to express them with 
effect, than to conceiv'e them ; so that a nation, which 
does not encourage this expression, impoverishes so far 
iis'own mind* Take, for example, Shakspeare’s Hara'- 
let. This is a developement of a singularly ^teresting 
view of human nature. It shows us a mind, to which 
life is a burden ; in which the powers of meditation and 
feeling arc disproporlioned to the active powers ; which 
sinks under its own weight, under the consciousness of 
wanting energies commensurate with its visions of good, 
with its sore trials, and with the solemn task which is 
kid upon it* To conceive clearly this form of human 
nature, shows indeed the genius of the writer. But 
wlmt E new power is required to bring it out in such 
a drama as Shakspeare’s ; to give it life and action ; 
to invent for it circumstances and subordinate charac- 
ters, fitted to call it forth ; to give it tones of truth and 
nature ; to sho^v the hues which it casts over all the 
‘objects of thought ! This intellectual energy we all 
perceive ; and this was not merely mmifmkd in Sfeak- 
spearels work, but, without such a 
'|*fe been awakeued. His invention would have slum- 

had he not desired to give forth his mind, in a 
'yillbte will enduring form* Thus literature is the nurse 
of genias* Through this, genius learns its own strength, 
mi continually accumulates it ; and of course, in a 
mumry iviihout literature, genius, however liberally be- 
flowed by the Creator, will languish, and will fail to ful- 
fil its great duty of qiiickaning the mass amidst which it 

eottie now to our ksi, and wlmt we deem a 
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weighty argument in favor of a native literature. We 
desire and would cherish it, because we hope from it 
important aids to the cause of truth and human nature. 
We believe, that a literature, springing up in this new 
soil, would bear new fruits, and, in some respects, more 
precious fruits, than are elsewhere produced. We know 
that our hopes may be set down to the account of that 
national vanity, which, with too much reason, is placed 
by foreigners among our besetting sins. But we speak 
from calm and deliberate conviction. We are inclined 
to believe, that, as a people, we occupy a position, from 
which the great subjects of literature may be viewed 
more justly than from those which most other nations 
hold. Undoubtedly we labor under disadvantages. We 
want the literary apparatus of Europe ; her libraries, her 
universities, her learned institutions, her race of pro* 
fessed scholars, her spots consecrated by the memory 
of sages, and a thousand stirring associations which hov- 
er over ancient nurseries of learning. But the mind is 
not a local power. Its spring is witliin itself, and, un- 
der the inspiration of liberal and high feeling, it may at- 
tain and worthily express nobler truth than outward helps 
could reveal. 

The great distinction of our country is, that we en- 
joy some peculiar advantages for understanding our own 
nature. Man is the great subject of literature, and just- 
er and profounder views of man may be expected hare, 
than elsewhere. In Europe, political and artificial dis- 
tinctions have, more or less, triumphed over and ob- 
scured our common nature. In Europe, we meet kings, 
nobles, priests, peasants. How much rarer is it to meet 
men; by which we mean, human 'beings conscious of 
their own nature, and conscious of the utter worthless- 
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mh of ill outwitd disti^etions, compared with what is 
tretsiired iip in thtir own aouls. Man does not tatoe 
himself as maii. It is for his blood, his rank, or some 
ariifieitl distinction, and not for the attributes of human- 
iiat It bolds himself in respect, The^ institutions 
of. the old world all tend to throw obscurity ofCr wlmt 
Wi' ttiosl need to know, and that is, the worth and claims- 
of a human being. We know that great improvements 
in this respect are going on abroad. Still the many are 
too often postponed to the few. The mass of men aj’C 
regarded as instruments to work with, as materials to he 
shapcjd for the use of their superiors. That conscious- 
of our own nature, which contains, as a germ, all 
BoMif ihoiighls, which teaches us at once self-respect 
and respect for others, and which binds us to God by 
filial sentiment and hope, this has been repressed, kept 
down by establishments founded in force ; and literature, 
in all its departineats, bears, tve think, the traces of this 
jow’ard (legradation. We conceive that our position fa- 
vors a jusicr atul profounder estimate of human nature. 

ineim not to boast, but tliere are fewer obstructions 
te,tbat moral eonsciousness, that consciousness' of hu- 
Hitnily, of wlfich we have spoken. Man is not hidden 
fron us by so many disguises as in die old w^orld. Tte ' 
equality of all human beings, 
p«»e8»ion of a tpiritual, progressive, immdilal nature, 
is, we hope, better understood ; and nothing more than 
this sifigl<3 conviction is needed, to work the mightiest 
clitnges in every province of human life and of human 
tli0a|ht. 

iWe have stated what seems to us our most Jmportani 
diMtaition. But our position has other advantages. The 
m#* oircwistimce of its being a new one, gives reason 
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to hope for some new intellectual activity, some fresh* 
er views of nature and life. We are not borne down 
by the weight of antiquated institutions, time-hallowed 
abuses, and the remnants of feudal barbarism. The ab- 
sence of a religious establishment is an immense gain, 
as far as originality of mind is in question ; for an es- 
tablishment, however advantageous in other respects, is, 
by its nature, hostile to discovery and progress. To 
keep the mind where it is, to fasten the notions of one 
age on all future time, is its aim and proper business ; 
and if it happened, as has generally been the case, to 
grow up in an age of strife and passion, when, as his- 
tory demonstrates, the church was overrun with error, 
it cannot but perpetuate darkness and mental bondage. 
Among us, intellect, though far from being free, has 
broken some of the chains of other countries, and is 
more likely, we conceive, to propose to itself its legiti- 
mate object, truth, — everlasting and universal truth. 

We have no thought of speaking contemptuously of 
the literature of the old world. It is our daily nutri- 
ment. We feel our debt to be immense to the glorious 
company of pure and wise minds, which in foreign lands 
liave bequeathed us in tvriting their choicest thoughts 
and holiest feelings. Still we feel, that all existing lit- 
erature has been produced under influences, which have 
necessarily mixed with it much error and corruption ; 
and that the whole of it ought to pass, and must pass, 
under rigorous review. For example, we think that the 
history of the human race is to be re-written. Men im- 
bued with the prejudices which thrive under aristocracies 
and state religions, cannot .understand it. Past ages, 
with their great events, and great men, arc to undergo, 
W6 think, a new trial,' and to yield new results. It is 
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jjliifi, that history is already Tiewed aoder new aspects^ 
and we believe, tliat the true principles for studying and 
writing it are to be unfolded here, at least as rapidly as 
in other countries. It seems to us that in literature an 
immense work is yet to be done. The most interesting 
f|tiest!on3 to mankiod are yet in debate. Great princi- 
ples are yet to be settled in criticism, in morals, in poi- 
irics ; arul, above ail, the true character of religion is to 
be reBcimt from the tllsguises and corruptions of ages. 
We want a reformation. We want a literature, in which 
genius will pay supreme, if not undivided homage, to 
truth ami virtue ; in which the childish admiration of 
what has been called greatness, will give place to a wise 
moral judgment ; which will breathe reverence for the 
mind, and elevating thoughts of God. TJie ])art which 
this country is to bear in this great intellectual reform, 
we presume not to pn^flict. We feci, however, that, if 
true to itself, it will have the glory and happiness of 
giving iKuv iui])Ml,sc‘S to the liinnan mind. This is our 
cherished hope. We should have no heart to encourage 
native literature, did we not hope that it would become 
iftltincl with a new spirit. We cannot admit the thought, 
ihii this country is to be only a repetition of, the 
World. We delight to believe that God, in tte 'ftlness 
-time, his brought a new continent to light, in order 
tiai the human mind should move here with a new free- 
dom, slioiild frame new social institutions, should ex- 
plore new paths, and reap new harvests. We are ac- 
customed to estimate nations by their creative energies, 
ifid %VB shall Idush for our country, if, in circumstances 
10 peculiar, original, and creative, it shall satisfy itself 
' ifiA t passive reception ■ and mechanical reiteration of 
the fhoiigte 'of strangers. 
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We have now completed our remarks on the inipor* 
tance of a native literature. The next great topic isj 
the means of producing it ; and here our limits forbid 
us to enlarge ; yet we cannot pass it over in silence. 
A primary and essential means of the improvement of 
our literature^ is, that, as a people, we should feel its 
value, should desire it, should demand It, should en- 
courage it, and should give it a hearty welcome. It 
will come if called for; and, under this conviction, we 
have now labored to create a want for it in the com- 
munity. We say, that we must call for it; by which 
,ve mean, not merely that tve must invite it by good 
vishes and kind words, but must make liberal provision 
or intellectual education. We must enlarge our literary 
nstltutions, secure more extensive and profound teach- 
ng, and furnish helps and resources to men of superior 
talent foi cdntinued, laborious research. As yet, intel- 
lectual k^or, devoted to a thorough investigation and 
a full devolopement of great subjects, is almost unknown 
among ns; and, without it, we shall certainly rear few 
lasting monuments of thought. We boast of our pri- 
mary schools. We want universities worthy of the 
name, wdiere a man of genius and literary zeal may pos- 
sess himself of all that is yet known, and may strength- 
en himself by intercourse with kindred minds. We 
know it will be said, that tve cannot afford these. But 
it is not so. We are rich enough for ostentation, for 
intemperance, for luxury. We can lavish millions on 
fashion, on furniture, on dress, on our palaces, on our 
pleasures ; but we have nothing to spend for the mind. 
Where lies our poverty ? In the parse, or in the soul ? 

We have spoken of improved, institutions as essential 
10 an improved literature. We bag, however, not to be 
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misuBderstood) as if ,thes0 were invested with a creat’^ 
iog powci '5 or would necessarily yield the results which 
wo desire. They are the means, not causes, of ad^ 
vancetrieut. Literature depends on individual genius, 
and this, though fostered, cannot be created by outward 
helps. No iiuraan mechanism can produce original 
thought. After all the attempts to explain by educa- 
tion the varieties of intellect, we are compelled to be- 
lieve that minds, like all the otlier products of nature, 
have original and indestructible dilierericcs ; that they 
are not exempted from that great and beautiful law, 
which joins with strong resemblances as strong diver- 
sities ; attd, of consequence, we believe, that the men 
who are to be the lights of the world, bring with them 
their comtiiissioti^and power from God, Still, whilst 
institutions cannot create, they may and do unfold geni- 
us ; and, fur want of them, great minds often slumber 
or run to waste, wdiilst a still larger class, wlio want 
genius, but possess admirable powers, laii of that cul- 
ture, through which they might enjoy and approach their 
tucir© gifted brethren. 

A paoplt, as we have said, are to give aid to lltera- 
Uira, by founding wise and enlarged institutions. They 
wty do much more. They may exert a nobler patron- 
By cherishing in their own breasts tbe love of 
truth, virtue, and freedom, they may do much to nurse 
ami kindle genius in its favored possessors. There is 
II constant reaction between a coramimity and the great 
laiiHis which spring up within it, and they form one 
iitoil'ier. In truth, great minds are developed more by 
IImi' «pirit find character of the people to iviiich they be- 
tlitn by all other causes. Thus, a free spirit, a 
Iliftrt sew and higher knowledge in a comraimity. 
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does' infinitely more for literature, tlian the most splen- 
did benefactions under despotism* A nation under any 
powerful excitement, becomes fruitful of talent. Among 
a people called to discuss great questions, to contend 
for great interests, to make great sacrifices for the pub- 
lic weal, we always find new and unsuspected energies 
of thought brought out. A mercenary, selfish, luxuri- 
ous, sensual people, toiling only to secure the pleasures 
of sloth, will often communicate their own softness and 
baseness to the superior minds which dwell among them. 
In this impure atmosphere, the celestial spark burns 
dim, and well will it be, if God’s great gift of genius be 
not impiously prostituted to lust and crime. 

In conformity with the views now stated, we believe 
that literature is to be carried forward, here and else- 
where, chiefly by some new and powerful impulses com- 
municated to society : and it is a question naturally sug- 
gested by this discussion, from what impulse, principle, 
excitement, the highest action of the mind may now be 
expected. When we look back, we see that literature 
has been originated and modified by a variety of prin- 
ciples ; by patriotism and national feeling, by reverence 
for antiquity, by the spirit of innovation, by entliiisiasm, 
by skepticism, by the passion for fame, by romantic 
love, and by political and religious convulsions. Now 
we do not expect from these causes any higher action of 
the mind, than they have yet produced. Perhaps most 
of them have spent their force. The very improvements 
of society seem to forbid the manifestation of their for- 
mer energy. For example, the patriotism of antiquity 
and the sexual love of chivalrous ages, which inspired 
so much of the old literature, are now seen to be fever- 
ish and vicious excesses of natural principles, and have 
gone, we trust, never to return. 
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Are we asked, theE, to wbat impulse or power, we 
look for a higher literature than has yet existed ? We 
answer, to a new action or developenierit of the reli- 
gious principle* This remark will probably surprise not 
a few of our readers. It seems to us, that the energy 
with which this principle is to act on the intellect, is 
hardly suspected* Men identify religion with super- 
ithion, with fanaticism, with the common forms of Chris- 
tianity; and seeing it arrayed against intellect, leagued 
with oppression, fettering’ inquiry, and incapable of be- 
ing blended witii the sacred dictates of reason and con- 
science, they see in its progress only new encroach- 
ments on free and enlightened thinking. Still, man^s 
relation to God is the great quickening truth, throwing 
all otiier truths into insignificance, and a truth which, 
however oliscurcd and paraly^^ed by the many errors 
whicfi ignorance and fraud have hitherto linked with it, 
has ever been a chief spring of human improvement. 
Wc look to it as the true life of the intellect. No man 
can be just to himself, can comprelicnd his own ex- 
istence, can put forth all his powers A\ith an heroic con- 
lidence, can deservtJ to be the guide and inspirer of 
other minds, til! he has risen to coiumunion with the 
Supreme Mind ; till he feels his filial connexion with 
ti’Ms IJttiverstl Parent i till he regards himself as the re- 
cipient and minister of the Intinrle Spirit ; till he feels 
his consecration to the ends which religion unfolds ; till 
he rises above human opinion, and is moved by a high- 
er iinpiilse tlnin fame. 

From these remarks it will be seen, that our chief 
topes of an improved literature rest on our hopes of an 
Itilpwved religion. From the prevalent theology, which 
hit come down to us from the dark ages, we hope 
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liotinng It has done its best. All that can grow up 
tinder its sad shade has already been brought forth. It 
wraps the Divine nature and human nature in iinpen* 
etrable gloom. It overlays Christianity with technical, 
arbitrary dogmas. True faith is of another lineage. It 
comes from the same source with reason, conscience, 
and our best affections, and is in harmony with them 
ail. True faith is essentially a moral conviction ; a 
confidence in the reality and immutableness of moral 
distinctions; a confidence in disinterested virtue ordn 
spiritual excellence as the supreme good ; a confidence 
in God as its fountain and almighty friend, and in Jesus 
Christ as having lived and died to breathe it into the 
soul ; a confidence in its power, triumphs, and immortal- 
ity ; a confidence, through which outward changes, ob- 
structions, disasters, sufferings, are overcome, or rather 
made instruments of perfection. Such a faith, unfold- 
ed freely and powerfully, must ^vork mightily on the 
intellect as well as on practice. By revealing to us 
the supreme purpose of the Creator, it places us, as it 
were, In the centre of the universe, from which the 
harmonies, true relations, and brightest aspects of things 
are discerned. It unites calmness and enthusiasm, and 
the concord of these seemingly hostile elements is essen- 
tial to the full and healthy action of the creative powers 
of the soul. It opens the eye to beauty and the heart 
to love. Literature, under this influence, will become 
more ingenuous and single-hearted ; will penetrate far- 
ther into the soul ; will find new interpretations of na- 
ture and life ; will breathe a martyr’s love of truth, tem- 
pered with a never-failing charity ; and, whilst sympa- 
thizing tvith all human suffering, will still be pervaded 
by a healthful cheerfulness, and will often break forth 





exteiasiv^ acquaintance with the intellectual laDors oi 
eoutiBental Europe, Our reading is confined too much 
to English books, and especially to the more recent 
jpublieations of Great, Britain* In this we err. Wo 
ought to know the different modes of viewing and dis- 
cussing great subjects in different nations. We should 
be able to compare the writings of the highest minds 
great variety of circumstances . Nothing can favor 
more our own intellectual independence and activity. 
Let English literature be ever so fruitful and profound, 
we should still impoverish ourselves by making it our 
sola mitriment. We fear, however, that at the pres 
ant moment English books want much which we need. 
The intellect of that nation is turned now to what are 
called practical and useful subjects. Physical science 
goes forward, and what is very encouraging, it is spread 
with unexampled zeal llirough all classes of the com- 
munity. Abuses of government, of the police, of the 
code, of charity, of poor laws, and corn laws, are 
^Iftborbusly exjdored. General education is improved. 
.Science is applied to the arts with brilliant success. 
We see much good in progress. But we find little pro- 
Coorid or fervid thinking, expressed in tlio higher forms 
of iiierature. The noblest subjects of the intellect re- 
,,caivc little attention. . We sea an almost total indif- 
ference to intellectual and moral science. In England 
a great want of philosophy, in the true sense of 
If we examine her reviews, in w^'Mch much 
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of the intellectual power of the nation is expended, we 
meet perpetually a jargon of criticism, which shows a 
singular want of great and general principles in esti- 
mating works of art. We have no ethical work of 
any living English writer to be compared with that of 
Degerando, entitled, Perfectionnement Moral 

and, although we have little respect for the rash general- 
izations of the bold and eloquent Cousin, yet the interest 
which his metaphysics awaken in Paris, is in our esti- 
mation a better presage than the lethargy which prevails 
on such topics in England. In these remarks we have 
no desire to depreciate the literature of England, which, 
taken as a whole, we regard as the noblest monument 
of the human mind. We rejoice in our descent from 
England, and esteem our free access to her works of 
science and genius, as among our high privileges. Nor 
do we feel as if her strength were spent. We see no 
wrinkles on her brow, no decrepitude in her step. At 
this moment she has authors, especially in poetry and 
fiction, whose names are ‘^familiar in our mouths as 
household words, and who can never perish but with 
her language. Still tve think, that at present her intel- 
lect is laboring more for herself than for mankind, and 
that our scholars, if they would improve our literature, 
should cultivate an intimacy not only with that of Eng- 
land, but of continental Europe. 

We have now finished our remarks on the importance 
a.nd means of an improved literature among ourselves* 
Are we asked what we hope in this particular ? , We 
answer, much. We see reasons for anticipating an in- 
creased and more efficient direction of talent to this 
object. But on these we cannot enlarge. There is, 
however, one ground of expectation, to which we will 
von. I. 24 , ' ' ' ' 
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call a moment’s attention^: We apprehend that litera*^ 
tare is to make progress through an important change 
in society, which civilization and good institutions are 
making more and more apparent. It seems to us, that, 
through these causes, political life is less and less re- 
garded as the only or chief sphere for superior minds, 
and that influence and honor are more and more ac- 
cumulated in the hands of literary and thinking men. 
Of consequence, more and more of the intellect of 
communities is to be drawn to literature. The distinc- 
tion between antiquity and the present times, in respect 
to the importance attached to political life, seems to 
m striking ; and it is not an accidental difference, but 
founded on permanent causes which are to operate with 
increased power. In ancient times, every thing, abroad 
and at home, threw men upon the public, and generated 
m intense thirst for political power. On the contrary, 
the improvement of later periods inclines men to give 
imporianre to literature. For example, the instability 
of the ancient republics, the unsettled relations of dif^ 
ferent classes of society, the power of demagogue^ 
orilow, the intensity of factions, the want of 
rtlifious restraints, the ^vant of some 
«pf«ssing the public mind, tlie want of precedents and 
laws for the courts of justice, these and other 
cireomsliiices gave to the ancient citizen a feeling as if 
rtvohitioiis and convulsions were inseparable from so^ 
efefy, turned his mind with unremitting anxiety to public 
affairs, and made a participation of political power an 
important, if not an essential,- means of personal safety, 
i-w* Apin, the tncient citizen had no home, in our sense 
tsf. liii'word. He lived in the market, the forum, the 
piACf 'of -general resort, and of course his attention- was 
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very xpuch engrossed by aSkirs of state. — Again, re- 
ligion, which now more than all things throws a man 
ujDon himself, was in ancient times a public concern, 
and turned men to political life. The religion of the 
heart and closet was unknown. The relation of the 
gods to particular states, was their most prominent at- 
tribute ; and to conciliate their favor to the community, 
the chief end of worship. Accordingly, religion con- 
sisted chiefly in public and national rites. In Rome, 
the highest men in the state presided at the altar, and, 
adding to their other titles that of Supreme Pontiff, 
performed the most solemn functions of the priesthood. 
Thus the whole strength of the religious principle was 
turned into political channels. The gods were thouglit 
to sustain no higher office than a political one, and of 
consequence this was esteemed the most glorious for 
men. — Once more, in ancient times political rank was 
vastly more efficient, whether for good or for evil, than 
at present, and of consequence was -the object of more 
insatiable ambition. It was almost the only way of ac- 
cess to the multitude. The public man held a' sway 
over opinion, over his country, pei’haps over foreign 
states, now unknown. It is the influence of tile press 
and of good institutions to reduce the importance of tlie 
man of office. In proportion as -private individuals can 
act on tlie public mind ;■ in proportion as a people read, 
think,' and have the means of expressing and enforcing 
their opinions ; in proportion as laws become fixed, 
known, and sanctioned by the moral •' sense of the com'- 
miinity ; in proportion as ■ the interests of the state, the 
principles of administration,- and all public measures, are 
subjected to free and familiar -diseussion, government 
becomes a secondary 'influence. ■ The power passes into 
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tie haods. of those < Write^'aed -sprea^ their 
miads far aad wide#- Accordingly, literature is to be- 
come more and more the instrumeat of swaying men, 
of doing good, of achieving fame. The contrast be- 
tween ancient and modern times, in the particulars now 
stated, is too obvious to need illustration, and our great 
ilifeirence is equally clear. ' The vast improvements, 
which, in the course of ages, have taken place in social 
order, in donmstic life, in religion, in knowledge, all 
conspire to one result, all tend to introduce otiier and 
higher influences llian political power, and to give to 
that form of intellectual eflbrt, which we call literature, 
dominion over humun affairs. Thus truth, we appre- 
hend, is more and more felt ; and from its influence, 
Joined with our peculiar condition and free institutions, 
WQ hope for our country the ha]>piness and glory of a 
pure, deep, rich, beaulifiil, and ennobling literature. 


REMARKS 


ON 

ASSOCIATIONS. 


1. Fourth Annuai. Eepout to the Amehican UifiTAXiiAif 
Association, read and accepted May 20, 1820, with the Ad* 
DRESSES at the Annual Meeting. 

2. The Second Annxtad Report of the Executive Committee 
of the American Society for the Promotion of Temper* 
ANCE, presented January 28, 1829. 

3. First Annual Report of the General Union for Pro- 
moting the Observance of tlio Christian Sabbath, adopt- 
ed May 12, 1829. 

We have affixed to this article the titles of several re- 
ports of societies, not so much for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the merits of the several Instltotions whose la- 
bors they celebrate, as with the more general design of 
offering some remarks on the disposition which now 
prevails to form associations, and to accomplish all ob- 
jlcts 'by organized masses, A difference of opinion on 
this point has begun to manifest itself, and murmurs 
against the countless societies which modestly solicit 
or authoritatively claim our aid, 'Which now assail us 
with fair promises of the good which they purpose, and 
now with rlaetorical encomiums on the gooff they ha?© 
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done, begin to break forth from the judicious and well 
disposed, as well as from the querulous and selfish. 
These doubts and complaints, however, are most fre- 
quently excited by particular cases of unfair or injuri- 
ous operations in societies. As yet no general prin- 
ciples have been established, by which the value of 
ibis mode of action may be determined, or the relative 
claims of different associations may be tveighed. We 
will not promise to supply the deficieiicy, but we hope 
to furnish some help to a sounder Judgment than yet 
prevails on the subject. 

That the subject deserves attention, no man who ob- 
serves the signs of the times can doubt. Its impor- 
tance forces itself on the reflecting. In truth, one of 
the most remarkable circumstances or features of our 
age, is the energy with which the principle of combina- 
don, or of action by joint forces, by associated numbers, 
is manifesting itself. It may be said, without much ex- 
aggeration, that every tiling is done now by societies. 
Men have learned what wonders can be accomplished 
in c.ertain cases by union, and seem to think that union 
is corripetent to a? eiy thing* You can scarcely naro^'-itt 
object for which some institution has not been formed^ 
Would men spread one sat of opinions, or crush 
Ollier They make t society. Would they* improve 
thi penal code, or relieve poor debtors ? They ‘make 
50ciefie«. Would they encourage agriculture, or nianu- 
fictiires, or science ? They make societies. Would 
one class encourage horse-racing, and another discourage 
travelling on Sunday ? They form societies. We have 
immense kstitutions spreading over die coimiry, com- 
hosts for particular objects* We have minute 
rttiilficilkms of these societies, penetrating everywhere 
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except through the poor-house^ and conveying resources 
from the domestic, the laborer, and even the child, to 
the central treasury. This principle of association is 
worthy tlie attention of the philosopher, who simply aims 
to understand society, and its most powerful springs. 
To the philanthropist and the Christian it is exceedingly 
interesting, for it is a mighty engine, and must act either 
for good or for evil, to an extent which no man can 
foresee or comprehend. 

It is 'Very easy, , we -conceive, to explain -tins great 
developement of the principle of cooperation. The 
main cause is, the immense facility given to intercourse 
by modern improvements, by increased commerce and 
travelling, by the post-oiSce, by the steam -boat, and 
especially by the press, — by newspapers, periodicals, 
tracts, and other publications. Through these means, 
men of one mind, through a whole country, easily un* 
derstand one another, and easily act together. The 
grand manoeuvre to which Napoleon owed his victories, 
%e mean the concentration of great numbers on a single 
point, is now placed within the teach of all parties and 
sects. It may be said, that, by facilities of intercourse, 
men are brought within one another’s attraction, and 
become arranged according to their respective affinities. 
Those who have one great object, find one another out 
through' a vast extent of country, join their forces, settle 
their mode of operation, and act together with the uni- 
formity of a disciplined army. So extensive have coali- 
tions become, through the facilities now described, and 
so various and rapid- are the means of communication, 
that, when a few leaders have agreed -■'•on an object, an 
impulse may be given m u month to the whole country, 
whole states may be deluged' with tracts and other pwb^ 
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licationsj and a voice like that of many waters, be callei 
forth from imnaense and widely separated multitudes- 
Here is a new power brought to bear on society, and it 
is a great moral question, how it ought to be viewed, 
and what duties it imposes. 

That this mode of action has advantages and recom« 
mendations, is very obvious. The principal arguments 
in its favor may be stated in a few words. Men, it is 
justly said, can do jointly, what they cannot do singly- 
The union of minds and hands works wonders. Men 
grow efficient by concentrating their powers. Joint ef- 
fort conquers nature, liews through mountains, rears 
pyramids, dikes out the ocean. Man, left to himself, 
living without a fellow, if Ijte could indt3ed so live, would 
be one of tbe weakest of creatures. Associated with 
his kind, gains dominion over the strongest animals, 
over the earth and the sea, and, by his growing knowl- 
edge, may be said to obtain a kind of property in the 
universe. 

Nor is this all. Men not only accumulate power by 
imion, but gain warmth and earnestness. The heart is 
idodled. An electric communication is established be-* 
iween those who are htouglit nigh, and bound to each 
other, in common labors. Man droops in solitude. No 
nmnd '’©icilM him like the voice of his fellow-creature. 
Tlio teere sight of a human countenance, brighteiled wiA 
strong am! generoui emotion, gives new strength to act 
or suffer. Union not only brings to a point forces which 
before existed, and which were ineffectual through sep- 
iration, but, by the feeling and interest which it rouses^ 
It becomes a creative principle, calls forth new forces, 
i®d' gwes the mind a 'consciousness of powers, which 
would otherwise have teen imkiiowui. , , 


-We have here given the common arguments by which 
the disposition to association is justified and recommend- 
ed. They may be summed up in a few words ; name- 
ly, that our social principles and relations are the great 
springs of improvement, and of vigorous and efficient 
exertion. That there is much truth in this representa- 
tion of the influences of society, we at once feel. That, 
without impulses and excitements from abroad, without 
sympathies and communication witlt our fellow-creatures, 
we should gain notliing and accomplish nothing, we mean 
iiot to deny. Still we apprehend, tliat on this subject 
there is a want of accurate views and just discrimina- 
tion. We apprehend that the true use of society is not 
sufficiently understood ; that the chief benefit which it is 
intended to confer, and the chief danger to which it ex- 
poses us, are seldom weighed, and that errors or crude 
opinions on tliese points deprive us of many benefits of 
our social connexions. Those topics have an obvious 
bearing on the subject of tliis article. It is plain that 
the better we understand the true use, the chief benefit, 
and the chief peril of our social principles and relations, 
the better we shall be prepared to judge of associations 
which are offered to our patronage. On these topics, 
then, we propose first to give our views ; and in so do- 
ing, we shall allow ourselves a considerable latitude, 
because, in our judgment, the influences of society at 
present tend strongly to excess, and especially menace 
that individuality of character, for which they can yield 
no adequate compensation. . t '‘tv . 

The gr^at principle, from *which we start in Ais pre- 
liminary discussion, and in which^ ali our views of the 
topics above proposed are involved, -may be briefly ex- 
pressed. 'It is this Society is chiefly important, as 
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it ministers to, and calls fortt, intellectual and moral 
energy and freedom. Its action on the individual is 
beneficial, in proportion as it awakens in him a power t© 
act on himself, and to control or withstand the social in- 
fluences to which he is at first subjected. Society serves 
#,'''by fumislfing objects, occasions, mMeinitIs/!i'(6wif6- 
raents, through which the whole soul may be brought in- 
to -vigorcxus exercise, may acquire a consciousness of its 
firee and responsible nature, may become a law to itself, 
and may rise to the liappiness and dignity of framing 
and improving itself without limit or end. Inward, crea- 
tive energy, is the highest good which accrues to us 
from our social principles and connexions. The mind 
» iOnriched, not by what it passively receives from oth- 
eto, bat by its own action on what it receives. We 
would especially affirm of virtue, that it does not con- 
rist in what we inherit, or what comes to us from abroad. 
It is of inward growth, and it grows by nothing so much 
as by resistance of foreign inlluences, by acting from 
our deliberate convictions, in opposition to the princi- 
ples of sympathy and imitation. According to these 
views, our social nature and connexions are means. In- 
ward power is the end ; a power which is to triumph 
0W, and control, the influence of society. 

^ : W® we toki, that we owe to society our most valua- 
bfei^wledge. And true it is, that, were we cast from 
birth mio sohtu^, we should grow up in brutal wno- 
«nce. But u is also true, that the knowledge which 
we receive is of little value, any farther than it is food 
««d excitement to intellectual action. Its worth is to 
be moasmed by the energy with which it is sought and 
e^ioyed. Knowl^ge is noble, in jiroportion w it is 
J J in proportion as it quickens the mind to llw 
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^cqwsition of higher truth. Let h be rested in passive- 
ly, and it profits us nothing. Let the judgment of, oth- 
ers be our trust, so that we cease to judge for ourselves, 
and the intellect is degraded into a worthless machine. 
The dignity of die mind is to be estimated by tiie ener- 
gy of its efforts for its own enlargement. It becomes 
heroic, when it reverences itself and asserts its freedom 
in a cowardly and servile age; when it withstands socie- 
ty through a calm, but invincible love of truth, and a 
consciousness of the dignity and progressiveness of its 
powers. ' . 

The indispensable necessity of instruction from our 
feliow-creatures, we in no degree question. But per- 
haps few are aware how imperfect are the conceptions 
received from the best instructor, and how much must 
be done by our own solitary thinking, to give them con- 
sistency and vividness. It may be doubted whether a 
fellow-creature can ever impart to us apprehensions of 
a complex subject, which are altogether just. Be the 
teacher ever so unerring, his language can hardly coiB^ 
municate his mind will) entire precision ; for few words 
awaken exactly the same thoughts in diflcrent men. 
The views which we receive from the most gifted be- 
ings, are at best (in approximation to truth. We have 
spoken of unerring teachers ; but where are these to be 
Found? Our daily intercourse is with filiible beings, 
most of whom are imdisciplined in intellect, the slaves 
3 f prejudice, and unconscious of their own spiritual en- 
ergies. The essential condition of intellectual progress 
:n such world, is the resistance of social influencas^ or 
3f impressions from our fellow-beings, v 

What we have said of intellectual,:®''^®' 
of moral progress. No biMnan being exists,; whose char* 
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vfito; CiiB be proposed as a faidilewiBtbWr ', 
a perfect individual be founds we should only injure mi3> 
jplyes bj mates servile imiladda-; Umtimk 
^hiilb h good in another^ is good in him .abne^ belongs 
p^.kk :pto«lw constitution^ has been lhe;gfowib of>fep 
<|iOoolftr .experienceji is harmonious and bewiifot". 
_^fopbinatbn with his other attributes, and wotiH be un- 
,bf^tliral) awkward, and forced irra servile imitator. The 
very strength of emotion, which in one man is virtue^ in 
another would be defect ; for virtue depends on the bal- 
ance which exists between the various principles of the 
soul ; and that intenseness of feeling, which, when join- 
ed with force of thought and purpose, is healthful and 
would prove a disease, or might approach 
feisty, In a weak and sensitive mind. No man should 
pin wiii his individuality, and aim to become another. 

pocoss is so fatal as that which would cast all men 
Into one mould. Every human being is intended to have 
a character of hh own, to be what no other is, to do 
what no other can do. Our common nature is to be 
unfolded in unbounded diversities. It is rich enough', Ibr 
mwifestatiorta. It is to wear 
of 'beauty and glory. Every human beitt^p||f,'Work' 
,lo.^trry -on within, duties to perform -abroad^' I^Huences 
which are peculiarly his, and which no con^. 
feiif his own can teach. Let him not, then, ea- 
ilifO hii consc!«c© to others, but act with the freedom,^ 
strength, and dipiiy of one, whose highest law is in his 
l>wii breist. 

Wf , know tbit it may be replied to us, that Provi- 
4faci| by placing us at birdi in entire subjection to so- 
infiuenres, has marked out society as the great in- 
griinierit of determining the human mind. The child, it 
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'is said, is plainly designed to receive passively and with 
unresisting simplicity, a host of impressions, llioiighls, 
and feelings, from those around him. This we know. 
But we know, too, that childhood is not to endure for 
ever. We know tliat the impressions, pleasures, pains, 
which throng and possess the infant mind, are intended 
to awaken in it an energy, by which it is to subject 
them to itself; by which it is to separate from the cmde 
mass what is true and pure ; by wdiicli it is to act upon, 
and modify, and throw into new cotnbinations, the nja* 
lerials forced upon it originally by sensation and society. 
It is only by putting forth this inward and self-forming 
power, that we emerge from childhood. He who con- 
tinues to be passively moulded, prolongs his infancy to 
the tomb. - There is deep wisdom in the declaration of 
Jesus, that to be his disciple, was must ^Mmtc fathei and 
mother ’’ ; or, in oilier words, that we must surrender 
the prejudices of education to the new lights which God 
gives us ; that the love of truth must triumph over the 
influences of our best and earliest friends ; iMt, forsak- 
ing the inaxims of societ3S w-c must frame ourselves ac- 
cording to the sluudard of moral perfection set before 
us in the life, spirit, and teachings of Jesus Christ. It 
IS interesting to observe liow the Creator, who has sub- 
jected the child at first to social uifliiences, has, even at 
that age, provided for its growing freedom, by inspiring 
it with an overflowing animation, an inexpressible joy, 
mi impaiiencc of limits, a thirst for novelty, a delight in 
adventure, an ardent fancy, all suited to balance the au- 
thority of the old, and gradually mingling with the cre- 
dulity of infancy that questioning, doubting spirit, cm 
which intellectual progress chiefly depeilds. 

The common opinion is, that our danger from society 
von. I. 25 


arises wholly from its bad members, and that we cannot 
easify be too mnch influenced by the good. But, to 
our appreliension, there is a peril in the influence both 
of good and bad. What many of us have chiefly to 
dread from society, is, not that we shall acquire a posi- 
tive character of vice, but that it will impose on ns a 
negative character, that we shall live and die passive 
beings, that the creative and self-forming energy of the 
soul will not be called forth in the work of our improve- 
ment. Our danger is, that we shall substitute the con- 
sciences of others for our own, that we shall paralyxo 
our faculties through dependence on foreign guides, that 
we shall be moulded from abroad instead of determining 
'OiOTeltes* The pressure of society upon us is constant, 
and almost immeasurable ; now open and direct in the 
form of autliority and menace, now subtile and silent in 
tbe guise of blandishment and promise. What mighty 
power is lodged in a frown or a smile, in the voice of 
praise and flattery, in scorn or neglect, in public opin- 
ion, in domestic iiabits and prejudices, in the state and 
spirit of the community to which we belong ! Nothing 
ticapes die cognizance of society. Its legiliidc^n ex-* 
toiK'is even to our dress, movements, featiires and the 
■^ ludividiial bears '^the - traces,' even in ■ countenance, air, 
mi foice, of ihe social influences amidst which he has 
plunged. We are in great peril of growing up 
slaves to this exacting, arbitrary sovereign ; of forget- 
ting, or never learning, our true responsibility ; of living 
lii unconsciousness of that divine power with which we 
are invested over ourselves, and in which all the dignity 
oiir nature is concentred ; of overlooking il|e sacred- 
atss of our minds, and laying them open to Impressions 
from any and all who surroimd us. Resistance of this 
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foreign pressure is our only safeguard, and Is essential 
to virtue. All virtue lies in individual action, in inward 
enej-gy, in self-determination. There is no moral worth 
in being sxvept away by a crowd, even towards the best 
objects. We must act from an inward spring. The 
good, as well as the bad, may injure us, if, through that 
intolerance which is a common infirmity of the good, 
they impose on us authoritatively their own convictions, 
and obstruct our own intellectual and moral activity. 
A state of society, in which correct habits prevail, may 
produce in many, a mechanical regularity and religion, 
which is any thing but virtue. Nothing morally great 
or good spriiigs from mere sym}>athy and imitation. 
"Jliese principles will only forge chains for us, and per- 
petuate our infancy, unless more and more controlled 
and subdued by that inward lawgiver and judge, whose 
authority is from God, and whose sway over our whole 
nature, alone secures its free, glorious, and everlasting 
expansion. 

The truth is, and we need to feel it most deeply, that 
our connexion with society, as it is our greatest aid, 
so it is our greatest peril. We arc in constant danger 
of being spoiled of our moral judgment, and of our 
power over ourselves ; and, in losing these, wo lose the 
(diief prerogatives of spiritual beings. We sink, as for 
as miml can sink, into the world of matter, the chief 
distinction of which is, that it wants self-motion, or 
moves only from foreign impulse. The propensity in 
our fellow-creaittres, which we liave most to dread, is 
that, which, though most severely condemned by Jesus, 
is yet the most frequent infirmity of his followers ; we 
mean, the propensity to rule, to tyranniw, to war with 
the freedom of tlieir equals, to make themselves stand- 
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ard's for other minds, to fee lawgivers, instead of breth- 
ren and friends, to their race. Onr great and most dif- 
ficnit duty, as social beings, is, to derive constant aid 
from society -without taking its yoke ; to open our minds 
to the thoughts, reasonings, and persuasions of others, 
and yet to hold fast the sacred right of private judg- 
ment ; to receive impulses from our fellow-beings, and 
yet to act from our own souls to sympathize with 
others, and yet to determine our own feelings ; to act 
with others, and yet to follow our own consciences ; to 
unite social deference and self-dominion ; to join mor- 
al self-subsistence with social dependence ; to respect 
others without losing self-respect ; to love our friends^ 
mi to reverence our superiors, whilst our supreme 
homage is given to that moral perfection which no 
friend and no superior has realized, and which, if faith- 
fully pursued, will often demand separation from all 
around us. Such is our great work as social beings, 
Slid, to pejforrii it, we should look habitually to Jesus^ 
Christ, who was distinguished by nothing more than by 
mortj independence, than by resisting and overcomi% 
tibi world. ' ^ 

, The reverence for mir own moral nature, on wMcb 
’ 1ft have now insisted, needs earnest and perpetual in- 
This virtue finds few 'aids from abroad. All 
rfi^oni and governments have more or less^ warred 
With it. ’ Even tlmt religion, which came fr<«B God to 
raise man lo a moral empire over himself, iias been 
icized on by the selfish and intolerant principles of h«- 
man nature, and all its sanctions have been brought to 
b^tr against tlmt free, independent action of thought and 
citisciciiei, which it was chiefly iuiencicil to promote. 
Ill truth, men need to bo Instnieted in nothing more 
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limn ill what they owe to their mm spiritual faculties. 
The sacredness of the moral principle in every huniau 
breast ; its divine right of dominion ; the jealousy with 
which it ought to be protected against our own passions^ 
and the usurpations of society ; the watchful care with 
which it should be unfolded, refined, and fortified, by 
communion with ourselves, with great and good minds, 
with that brightest manifestation of God, Jesus Christ, 
and with God himself ; the awe with which its deliber- 
ate dictates should be heard ; the energy which it may 
and should put forth in opposition to pleasure and pain, 
to human frowns or smiles ; the sublime tranquillity 
to which it may ascend ; the conscious union with God 
which it may attain, and through which it seems to par- 
lake of his omnipotence ; these prerogatives of the mor- 
al nature, of lliat element and spark of Divinity in the 
soul, are almost forgotten in the condition of servitude 
Co which the multitude are reduced by the joint tyranny 
of the passions and of society. 

It is interesting and encouraging to observe, that the 
enslaving power of society over the mind is decreasing, 
through what would seem at first to threaten its enlarge- 
ment ; we mean, through the extension of social inter- 
course. This is a distinction of our age, and one of its 
chief means of improvement. Men are widening their 
bounds, exchanging thoughts and feelings with fellow- 
beings far and wide, with inhabitants of other countries, 
with subjects of other governments, with professors of 
otlier modes of fiiith. Distant Elions are brought near, 
and are acting on one another with a new power ; and 
the result is, that these difiering and often hostile influ- 
ences balance or neutralize one anotlier, and almost 
compel the intellect to act, to compare, to judge, to 
25 ^ ■ , 
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frame itself. This we ’deetti an immense benefit of tm 
mukiplicatioB of books at the present day. The best 
books contain errors, and deserve a very limited trust. 
But, wherever men of thought and genius publish free 
ly, they will perpetually send forth new views, to keef 
alive the intellectual action of the world ; will give tr 
frequent shock to received opinions ; will lead men 
contemplate great subjects from new positions, and, by 
thus awakening individual and independent energy, will 
work higher good than by the knowledge which they 
spread. The same cflcct is to be anticipated from the 
study of different languages, which occupies more and 
more space in our systems of education ; and we be- 
lieve this to be the hu]>piost effect. A great man used 
to say, that, in learning a new language, he had gained 
a new soul, so fresh and original were the views whicij< 
it opened to him. A neiv language, considered in itself, 
or witlamt reference to the writings which it contains, 
seems to us a valuable possession, on account of the new 
combinations of thought which its vocabulary presents , 
and when regarded as the key to tlie mittds of a people, 
whoso institutions, education, climate, temperament, H* 
ligion, and history differ from our own, and in whom, 
of' fconsecjueoce, our common nature is taking a ne^v 
form, it is, to one who has power to understand its use, 
art invitiiable acquisition. In truth, we cannot express 
too strongly the importance we attach to an ejilarged 
inlcrcM)!irse with other ^ninds, considered as the means 
of frociiig ami quickening our ovm, Tliis is the chief 
goml of extensive instilutlons for education. They place 
III uiKlcr diversified social influences ; connect us with 
the dead as well as with the living ; accumulate for us 
flic llioiignts of all ages and nations ; take us out of the 
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Jiatrrow circle of a neighbourhood, or church, or com« 
munity; make us feliow-citixens with the friends of 
truth under the whole heaven, and, through tiiese vari- 
ous and often hostile influences, aid and encourage us to 
that independent moral judgment, and inteliectmd dis- 
crimination, by which our views are more and more 
purified and enlarged. 

We regret that religion has not done more to promote 
this enlarged intercourse of minds, the great means, as 
we have seen, ^ of reconciling social aids witJi personal 
independence. As yet, religion has generally assumed 
a sectarian form, and its disciples, making narrowness a 
matter of conscience, have too often shunned connex- 
ion with men of difierent views as a pestilen(!e, and 
yielded their minds to the exclusive infliumces of the 
leaders and teachers of their separate factions. Indeed, 
we fear that in no department of life has the social prin- 
ciple been perverted more into an instrument of intel- 
lectual thraldom, than in religion. We could multiply 
proofs without end, but will content ourselves with a 
single illustration drawn from what are called revivals 
of religion.’’ We have many objections to these as 
commonly conducted ; but nothing offends us more, than 
their direct and striking tendency to overwhelm the mind 
with foreign influences, and to strip it of all self-direc- 
tion. In these feverish seasons, religion, or what bears 
the name, is spread, as by contagion, and to escape it is 
almost as difficult as to avoid a raging epidemic. Who- 
ever know's any thing of human nature, knows the effect 
of excitement in a crotvd. When systematically pro- 
longed and urged onward, it subverts deliberation and 
self-control. The individual is lost in the mass, and 
borne away as in a wbirlwind. The prevalent emotion. 
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be it love or hatred, terror or enthusiasm, masters every 
muul, which is not fortified by a rare energy, or secured 
by a rare insensibility. In revivals, a multitude are 
subjected at once to strong emotions, which are swelled 
and perpetuated by the most skilful management. The 
individual is never sulFered to escape the grasp of the 
leading or subordinate agents in the work** A ma- 
chinc3ry of social influejices, of inquiry meetings,’’ of 

anxious ineelings,” of coiiferences, of prayer meet- 
ings, of pm'petual private or public impulses, is brought 
to !>ear on the diseased subject, until, exhausted in body 
and mind, i?e becomes tin; passive, powerless recipient 
of whatever form or impressions it may be thought fit to 
give him. Happily for mankind, our nature loses its 
sensibility to perpetual stimulants, and of consequence a 
revival is succeeded by wliat is called dull, dead, 
stupid season.” This dull time is a merciful repose 
granted by Providence to the overwrought and oppress- 
ed uund, and gives some chance for cairn, deliberate, 
individual thought ami action. Thus the kindness of 
nature is perpetually counterworking the excesses of 
men, and a religion, whlcli begins in partial insanity, b 
c^ften seen to attain by degrees to tlie calmness and dig- 
nity of reason. 

, In the preceding remarks we have stated, at greater 
kn|lh than we intended, our views of tlie true and 
highest benefits of society. These seem to us great, 

* Wr r«c«l!eet the following direction gravely given for rami'" 

il^ng revival®, in tlie Iraok of a .minister experienced In thh work 5 Be 
©wefti nmtr to kindle more firei tlian you can tend.^’ In other wokIs, 
Oe not iwakcn trni alarm raom pemons .than yon can place under constant 
iW|»cilon, and besei with perpeiiml excitements. What a strange rule for 
who profett to believe that these ** Ires ” arc '' kindled " supemat*. 
fey til* Holy Spirit ! 
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unspeakably great. At the same time, like all other 
goods, they are accompanied with serious perils. So- 
ciety too often oppresses the energy which it was meant 
to quicken and exalt. — We now pass to our principal 
subject ; to the associations for public purposes, whether 
benevolent, moral, or religious, which are so multiplied 
in the present age. And here we must confine ourselves 
to two remarks ; the first intended to assign to such as- 
sociations their proper place or rank, and the second, 
to suggest a principle, by which useful societies may be 
distinguished from such as are pernicious, and by which 
we may be aided in distributing among them our favor 
and patronage. 

Our first remark is, that we should beware of con- 
founding together, as of equal importance, tliose asso- 
ciations which are formed by our Creator, which .spring 
from our very constitution, and are inseparable from our 
being, and those of which we are now treating, which 
man invents for particular times and exigencies. Let 
us never place our weak, short-sighted contrivances on 
a level with tlie arrangements of God. We have ac- 
knowledged the infmite importance of society to the 
developement of human powers and affections. But 
when wc speak thus of society, we mean chiefly the 
relations in which God has placed us ; we mean the 
connexions of family, of neighbourhood, of country, and 
the great bond of humanity, uniting us with our whole 
kind, and not Missionary societies, Peace societies, or 
Charitable societies, which men have contrived. These 
last have their uses, and some do great good ; but they 
arc no more to be compared with the societies in which 
nature places us, ihan the torches which we kindle on 
earth in t)ic darkness of night, are to be paralleled willi 


the all-pervading and all-gkrifjing light of the sum ’ We 
make these remarks, because, nothing is more common 
tiian for men to forget the value of what is famiiiar, 
iialurai, and universal, and to ascribe undue importance 
to is extraordinary, forced, and rare, and tiierefore 
itriking- ' Arliflcitl associations have their use, but are 
riot, to be named with those of nature ; and to these last, 
foerefore, we are to give our chief regard. 

We can easily illustrate}, l)y examples, the inferiority 
of hunraii associations- In Boston, there are two Asy- 
kinis for children, which deserve, we think, a high place 
among useful institiuions. Not a little time is spent 
upon them. Hundreds conspire to carry tliem on, and 
we have anniversaries to collect crowds for their sup- 
port. And what is the amount of good accoinplislied ? 
Between otic ami two hundred children are provided 
for, a numlfer worthy of all Uie care bestowed on these 
charities. Bui compare this number with all the children 
of this city, with the thousands who throng our streets 
and our schools. A^nd how are these fed, clothed, 
educiUed ? W hear of no subscriplioos, no anniver- 
iaries for tlnfir benefit ; yet how they flourish compared 
With the subjects of Asylums ! These are provided for 
by that unosienlaiious am! tiiipraiscd society, which God 
bts iiistituled,“a family. That shelter, home, which 
ntliire reors, protects tliem, and it is an establishment 
m}rth infmiiely more than all the instil ulions, great or 
similb which man has devised. In triifh, just us far as 
this is imiifovcd, as its duties are performed, and its 
blessings prized, all artificial iostkudoiis arc superseded. 
Here then is the sphere for the' agency of the wise and 
pod Improve the family, strengUien and purify the 
rehimm of domestic life, and mom is done for the hap** 
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piness and progress of the race than by the most splendid 
charities* — Let us take another example, the Hospiud 
‘n the same xnetropoiis ; a noble institution, worthy of 
high praise. But where is it that the sick of our city 
are hcaleJ? Must you look for them in the Hospital ? 
You may find there, perhaps, and should rejoice to find 
there, fifty or sixty beds for the poor. The thousands 
who sicken and die among us are to be found in their 
homes, watched over by the nursing care of mothers 
and sisters, surrounded by that tenderness wdiich grows 
up only at home* — Let us take another example, Mis* 
sionarj societies. This whole country is thrown into 
excitement lo support missions. The rich are taxed, 
and the poor burdened* We do not say that they are 
burdened without object; for Chnstianity is so infinite 
a blessing, that we consent to any honest methods of 
sending it abroad* But what is the amount of good ef- 
fected ^ A few missionaries, wo know not the precise 
number, are supportc?d, of whom most have hitherto 
brought little to puss. Who can compare associations 
for this object, with clmrehes, or those congregations 
of neighbours for regular worship, which Christianity 
has instituted, and to which nature has always [jrompted 
the professors of the same faith Through these, in- 
calculable aid is given to the support and dillusion of 
Christianity ; and yet, through the propensity of liunian 
nature to exaggerate what is forced and artificial, one 
Missionary at a distance is thought of more importance 
than a hundred ministers near, and the sending of him 
abroad is extolled as an incomparably ^greater exploit 
of piety, than the support of our own places of worsliip. 
We mean not to discourage Missionary societies ; but 
the truth is, that Christianity is to bo diffused iiicom- 
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parably more by* caring for and promoting it in our natu» 
ral relations, in our, homes, in our common circles and 
ehurdies, than by institutions endowed with the reve- 
nues of nations for sending it to distant lands. The 
great obstruction to Christianity among foreign nations 

is, its inoperativeness among the nations which profess 

it. We ofier others a religion, which, in their appre- 
himsioB, has done the givers no great good. The true 
couiVjc is, to rely less on our machinery of Cent socie- 
ties, am! National societies, and to rely more on tlie 
connexions and arrangements of nature or of God. 

We beg not to be misunderstood. We would on no 
tccount discourage the Asylum, the Hospital, the Mis- 
sionary society, All receive our cheerful support. We 
only mean to say, that our great sources of improve- 
ment and happiness are our natural relations and as- 
sociations, and tlmt to understand these better, and to 
attach ourselves more laithfully to their duties, are the 
great soedui means of carrying forward the world. A 
striking confirmation of these remarks may be found 
in the Eoinisii Church. The probability is, 
ier the Cadiolic -religion in the dark ages, thero^ware 
larger coiiiribiiiions to the relief' of the distressed, in pro- 
portion to t'ho wealth of communities, than at present, 
teii, 'coaiributioris by^ assoektions whicli regarded alnis- 
as one of.tWtr main ■ duties ; we mean tlie roonas- 
tariefe* But Aha inonks, who quitted the relations of 
fiitiire, the society which God kid insiitiited, in order 
10 form new aid nrtificial bonds, more fiivorabie, as 
Ifeeyitlioiiglit, m doing good, made a sad mistake. Their 
.characters ware injured, and the very cdiarities 
doled out from convents, increased the beggary which 
they hoped lo relieve. So sacred is nature, that it c^n- 
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riot be trampkd on with impunity. We fear that some- 
thiog similar to the error just noticed among Catholics, 
is spreading among Protestants ; the error of exalting 
societies of human device above our natural relations. 
We have been told that cases occur among us, and are 
not rare, in which domestic claims on kindness are set 
aside for the sake of making contributions to our great 
societies, and especially to foreign missions. So pos- 
sessed are the minds of multitudes with the supreme im- 
portance of this object, that there seems to them a piety 
in withholding what would otherwise have been thought 
due to a poor relative, that it may be sent across oceans 
to Pagan lands. We have heard that delicate kind- 
nesses, whieii once flowed from the more f)ros])ei*ous 
to the less prosperous members of a largo family, and 
which bound society together by that love which is 
worth all bonds, are diminished since tiie late excite- 
ment in favor of the heathen. And tliis we do not 
wonder at. In trutli, w^e rather wonder that any thing 
is done for tlio temporal comfort of friends, where the 
doctrine, on which modern missions chiefly rest, is be- 
lieved. Wc refer to the doctrine, that the whole heath- 
en world are on tiie brink of a bottomless and endless 
hell ; that thousands every day, and millions every year, 
are sinking into this abyss of torture and woe ; and 
that nothing can save them but sending them our re- 
ligion. We see not how they, who so believe, can 
give their families or friends a single comfort, much less 
an ornament of life. They must be strongly tempted, 
one would tliink, to stint' themselves and their depend- 
ents to necessaries, and to cast their whole remaining 
substance into the treasury of missionary societies. 

We repeat it, let us not be'inisundersioodv Mission 
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try societi^Sj establisluti qii.Jmt principles, do fionoi 
to a Christian community. ,We regard them with any 
feeling but that of hostility. The readers of ibis work 
camiot have forgotten the earnestness, with which we 
recommended the support of a mission in India, at a 
time when we thought that peculiar circumstances in- 
vited exertion in that quarter. We only oppose the 
preferenco of these institutions to the natural associa- 
tions and connexions of life. An individual who thinks 
that he is doing a more religious act in contributing to 
a missionary society, than in doing a needful act of kind- 
ness to a relative, friend, or neighbour, is leaving a 
society of God’s institution, for one of man’s making. 
He 8k>ws a perverted judgment in regard to the duties 
of his religion and in regard to the best means of spreadr 
ing it. x\il that has been done, or ever will or can 
be done, by associations for diffusing Christianity, is a 
mere drop of the bucket, compared with what is -done 
silently, and secretly, by the common daily duties of 
Christiana in their families, neighbourhoods, and busi** 
iitss. The surest way of spreading Cliristiaoity is, to 
■iapfove Christian communities ; and accordingly, be 
wlio frees this religion from corruption, and makes it a 
ii»r« powerful instrunmni of virtue where it is already 
professed, is the most offectiial confrihulor to lli#7, great 
work of its diffusion through the world. 

We now proc'eed to our second remark, in which we 
proposed to suggest a principle, by 'which the claims of 
clifferent associations may be estimated. It is this ; — 
The vfdne of associations is to be mc«is!irecl by the en- 
ergy, the freedom, the activity, the moral power, which 
Itey encourage and diffuse. In tniih, the great object 
d^'-aUbfisevoience is, to give power, activity, and free* 
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dom to others. We cannot, in the strict sense of the 
word, make any being happy. We can give others the 
means of happiness, together with motives to the faith- 
ful use of them ; but on this faithfulness, ou the free and 
full exercise of their own powers, their happiness de- 
pends. There is llius a fixed, impassable limit to hu- 
man benevolence. It can only make men happy tlii*ough 
themselves, through their own freedom, and energy. 
We go further. We believe that God has set the same 
limit to his own benevolence. He makes no being 
happy, in any otiier sense than in that of giving him 
means, powers, motives, and a field for exertion. We 
have here, wc think, the great consideration to guide us 
in judging of associruions. Those are good whieli com- 
rnunicaie power, moral and inlelieclual action, and tiie 
capacity of useful elForls to the persons who form them, 
or to tlie persons on tvhom they act. On the other 
hand, associations wliich in any degree impair or re- 
press tile free and full action of men’s powders, are so 
far hurtful. On tliis principle, associations for rcsior- 
mg to men health, strength, the use of their limbs, the 
use of their senses, especially of sight and hearing, arc 
highly to be approved, for such enlarge mends powers ; 
whilst charitable associations, w'hlch weaken in men the 
motives to exertion, which ofler a bounty to idleness, 
or make beggary as profitable as labor, are great ca- 
lamities to society, and peculiarly calamitous to those 
'whom they relieve. On the same principle, associations 
wliicli are designed to awaken die human mind, to give 
to men of all classes a consciousness of their intellect 
fital powers, to communicate knowledge of a useful and 
i|uickeiiing character, to encourage men in thinking with 
freedom and vigor, to inspire m ardent love and pur- 
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suit of truth, — are most worthy of patronage; whilst 
such as are designed or adapted to depress the human 
intellect, to make it dependent and servile, to keep it 
where it is, to give a limited amount of knowledge, biu 
not to give impulse and an onward motion to men’s 
thoughts, — all such associations, however benevolent 
their professions, should be regarded as among the foes 
end obstructions to the best interests of society. On 
the same principle, associations aiming to purify and 
ennoble the character of a people, to promote true vir- 
tue, a rational piety, a disinterested charity, a wise 
temperance, and especially aiming to accomplish these 
ends by the only eOectnal means, that is, by calling forth 
men’s own exertions for a higher knowledge of God 
and duty, and for a new and growing control of them- 
selves, —such institutions are among the noblest ; whilst 
m encouragement is due to such as aim to make men 
religious end virtuous by jjaralyzing their minds through 
terror, by fastening on tliem a yoke of opinions or prac- 
tices, by pouring upon them influences from abroad 
which virtually annihilate their power over ihoraselves, 
and make ttiem instruments for others to speak through, 
and to wield at pleasure. We beg our readers to carry 
With ihem tfie principle now laid dowm in judging of 
as»ciitioiis ; to inquire, how far they are fitted to call 
fcirih energy, active talent, religious inquiry, a free and 
iriarily virtue. We bsbt on these remarks, because not 
a few iissoeiations seem to us exTeedingly exception- 
able, on account of their tendency to fetter men, to re- 
jiress energy, to injure the free action of individuals and 
society, and heeciuse this tendency lurks, and is to be 
giMrded against, even in good institutions On tlfis 
point wft esnnoi but enlarge ; for w^e deera it of the high- 
est iraporlaiice. 
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Associations often injure free action bj a veiy plain 
and obvious operation. They accumulate power in a 
few hands, and this takes place just in proportion to the 
surflice over which they spread. In a large institution, 
a few men rule, a few do every thing ; and, if the ins ti- 
lution happens to be directed to objects about wliicb 
eoiifiict and controversy exist, a few are able to excite 
in the mass strong and bitter passions, and by these to 

I obtain an immense ascendency* Through sucii an as- 

sociation, widely spread, yet closely connected by party 
feeling, a few leaders can send their voices and spirit 
far and wide, and, where great funds are accumulated, 
can league a host of instruments, and by menace and 
appeals to interest can silence opposition* According- 
ly, we fear that in this country, an influence is growing 
up, through widely s})read societies, altogether at war 
with the spirit of our institutions, and which, unless jeal- 
ously watched, will gradually but surely encroach on 
freedom of thought, of speech, and of the press. It is 
very striking to observe, how, by such combinations, 
the very means of encouraging a free action of men’s 
minds may be turned against it. We all esteem the 
press as die safeguard of our liberties, .-as 'the' poww^ 
which is to quicken intellect by giving to all niiiKls an 
op|.)ortuoity to act on all. Now, by means ., of ' Tract 
societies, spread over a whole community, and acting 
under a central body, a few^ individuals, perhaps not 
more than twenty, may determine the chief reading for 
a great part of the children of the community, and for 
a majority of the adults, and may deluge our country 
with worthless sectarian writings, fitted only to pervert 
its taste, degrade its intellect, and madden it with intol- 
Let associations devoted to any objects which ■ 
26 ^ 
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excite the passions^ be eferywhere spread and leagued 
toge4her for mutual supportj and nothing is easier than 
to establish a control over newspapers* We are per- 
suaded, thatj by an artful multiplication of societies, de- 
voted apparently to diflerent objects, but all swayed by 
the same leaders, and all intended to bear against a 
hated party, as cruel a persecution may be carried on 
in a free country as in a despotism* Public opinion may 
be so combined, and inflamed, and brought to bear on 
odious iudividuak or opinions, that it will be as perilous 
to think and speak with manly freedom, as if an inqui- 
sition were open before us. It is now discovered, that 
the way to rule in this country is by an array of num- 
bers, which a prudent man will not like to face. Of 
consequence, all associations aiming or tending to es- 
tablish sway by numbers, ought to he opposed. They 
create tyrants as (drectually as standing armies. Let 
them be withstood from the licginning. No matter wheth- 
er the opinions wliich they intend to put dotvn he true 
or false, i-iot no opinion be put down by such means. 
Let no error be suppressed by an instrument, which will 
be equally powerful against Irutlii, and which must sub- 
vert tfuit freedomi of thought on which all truth depends. 
Lfil the best end fail if it cannot be accomplished by 
right wd jtmi means. For example, we would lave 
criminals punished, but punished in the proper way, and 
hy a proper riuthority. It were better that tliey should 
escape, than be -imprisoned or executed by any man 
wilt) may ilihik fit to assume the ofliee ; for sore tve are, 
llmt, hy this sunuuary justice, the innoc^mt would soon 
suffer more than the guilty ; and, on the same principle, 
Wi cmnitoi consent llmt what we deeiruerror should be 
eriisbti by the Joint cries and denunciations of vast so* 
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cieties directed by the tyranny of a few ; for truth has 
move to dread from such weapons than falsehood, and 
we know no truth against which they may not be sue* 
cessfully turned. In this country, few things arc more to 
be dreaded, than organizations or institutions i)y which 
ptiblic opinion may be brought to bear tyrannically against 
indiriduals or sects. From the nature of things, puljlic 
opinion is often unjust ; but, when it is not embodied and 
fixed by pledged societies, it easily relents, it may re* 
coivc new im])ulses, it is open to influences from the 
injured. On the contrary, when shackled and stimulat- 
ed by vast associations, it is in danger of becoming a 
steady, iinrelcrning tyrant, brow-beating the timid, pro- 
scribing the resolute, silencing free speech, and virtually 
denying the dearest religious and civil rights. We say 
not that all great associations must be thus abused. We 
know that some are useful. We know, too, that tliere 
are cases, in which it is important that public opinion 
should be condensed, or act in a mass. We feel, how- 
ever, that the danger of great associations is increased 
by the very fact, that tliey are sometimes useful. They 
are perilous instruments. They ought to he suspected. 
They are a kind of irregular government created within 
our constitutional government. Let them be watched 
closely. • As soon as we find them resolved or disposed 
to bear dow'n a res])ectabie man or set of men, or to 
force on the community measures about which wise and 
good men difier, let us feel that a dangerous engine is at 
work among us, and oppose to it our steady and stern 
disapprobation. 

We have spoken of the tendency of great institutions 
to accumulate power in t few hands. These few tliey 
make more active; but they tend to produce depend* 
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ence, and to destroy self^-originated action in the vast 
nuiltitudes who compose them, and this is a serious im 
jury. Few comprehend the extent of this evil* Indi- 
vidual action is the highest good. What we want is, 
that men should do right more and more from their own 
minds, and less and less from imitation, from a foreign 
intpuise, from sympathy with a crowd. This is the 
kind of action which we recommend. Would you do 
good according to iljc Gospel ^ Do it secretly, silent- 
ly ; so siiemly, iliat the left hand will not know what the 
right hand doetlu This precept docs not favor the 
dainorous ami far-published eflbrts of a leagued multi- 
tude. We mean not to sever men from others in well- 
doing, for we liave said, there are many good objects 
W'lneh can only be accomplished by numbers. But, gen- 
erally speaking, we can do most good by individual ac- 
tion, and our own virtue is incomparably more improved 
by it. It is vastly better, for example, that we sliould 
give our own money with our ow'n hands, from our own 
judgment, ami tlirough personal interest in the distresses 
of others, than tliat we should send it by a substitute. 
Second-hand charily is not as good to the giver or re- 
ceiver as immediate. There are, indeed, urgent cases 
where we cannot act immediately, or cannot alone do 
llie good raifuired, There let us Join with others ; hut 
where we can do good secretly, and separately, or on- 
ly with some dear friend, we shill almost certainly put 
forth ill this way more of intellect and heart, more 
of sympathy and strenuous purpose, and shall awaken 
more of virtuous sensibility in those wliom we relieve, ■ 
diaii if we tvere to be parts of a mollitudo in accom- 
pl’istiifig tlie same end. Individual action is the great 
point lo be secured. That man alone understands the 
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tiue use of society, who learns from it to act more and 
more from bis own deliberate conviction, to think more 
for liimself, to be less swayed by numbers, to rely rrioro 
on bis own iiowers. Ojie good action, springing from 
our own rninds, performed from a principle within, per- 
formed without the excitement of an urging and approv- 
ing voice from abroad, is worth more than hundreds 
which grow from mechanical imitation, or from the heat 
and impulse whicli numbers give ns. In truth, all great 
actions are solitary ones. All the great works of genius 
come from deep, lonely thought. The writings which 
have ijuickened, electrified, regenerated the human mind, 
did not spring from associations. That is most valuable 
which is individual ; whieli is marked by what is pecu- 
liar and characteristic in him who accomplishes it. In 
truth, associations are chiefiy useful by giving moans and 
opportunities to gifted individuals to act out their own 
rninds, A Missionary society achieves little good, ex- 
cept when it can send forth an individual who wants no 
teaching or training from the society, but who carries 
his commission and chief power in his own soul. We 
urge this, for we feel that we arc all in danger of sac 
rificing our individiialiiy and independence to our social 
connexions. We dread new social trammels. They 
are too numerous already. From these views we knuTi, 
that there is cause to fear and to withstand great asso- 
ciations, _a,s far as they interfere with, or reslrairi, indi- 
vidual action, personal independence, private judgment, 
free, self-originated eflbrt. We do fear, from not a few 
associations which exist, that power is to be accumulat- 
ed in the hands of a few, and a servile, tame, depend- 
ent spirit, to be generated in the many. Such is the 
danger of our times, and we are bound as Clirisliang 
and freemen to withstand it. 
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We have now laid down the general principles, which, 
as we think, are to be applied to associations for public 
objects. Another part of our work remains. We pro- 
pose to offer some remarks on a few societies, which at 
this time demand our patronage, or c.xcite particular at • 
tention. In doing this, we shall speak with our custom- 
ary freedom ; but we beg that we may not be understood 
as censuring the motives of those whose plans and modes 


itiii associations for suppressing Intemperance form 
an interesting feature of onr times. Their object is of 
u^oubted utility, and unites tlie hearts of all good men. 
They aim to suppress an undoubted and gross vice, to 
free its victims from the worst bondage, to raise them 
from brutal degradation to the liberty and happiness of 
men. 1 here is one strong presumption in favor of the 
means which they have used. We have never heard of 
their awakening enmity and counteraction. In one par- 
ticular, some o( ihem may have erred. Wo reler to the 
compact loniied by their memhers for abstaining from 
wine. When we consider, that wine is universally ac- 
knowledged to be an innocent, and often salutary bever- 
age, that Jesus sanctioned its use by miraculously in- 
creasing it at the marriage feast, tliat the Scriptures 
mmh m to thank God for it as a good gift, intended 
to “gladden the heart of mmi,» and wlien to these con- 
sKiarations we add, that wine countries are distinguished 
for teinperanco, we are obliged to regard tliis pledge as 
injudieions ; and vve regret it, because it may bring dis- 
>n.Bt aiid contempt on an excellent institution, and be- 
Muso Its abandonment, for it cannot Jong continue, may 
« construed by some as a warrant for returning to ine- 
Misnni liquors. In one view, the success of the efibrts 
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against intemperance afibrds us peculiar satisfaction. It 
demonstrates a truth, little felt, but infinitely precious ; 
namely, the recovcrableness of liuman nature from the 
lowest depths of vice. It teaches us never to despair 
of a iiiuiian being. It teaches us, that there is always 
something to work on, u germ to be unfolded, a spark 
which may be cherished, in the human soul. Intem- 
perance is the most hopeless state into which a man 
can fall ; and yet, instances of recovery from this vice 
have rewarded the recent labors of the philanthropist. 
Let philaiiihropy tlicn rejoice in the belief, that the ca- 
pacity of im])rovemcut is never lost, and let it convert 
this conviction into new and more strenuous efforts for 
recovery of the most depraved. 

We proced now to Bible societies. These need no 
advocates. Their object is so simple, unexceptionable, 
beneficent, tliat all Protestants, at least, coiicnr in their 
support. By spreading the Bible without note or com- 
tnent, they especially assert the right of private judg- 
ment, and are thus free from the great reproach of 
trenching on Christian freedom. Perhaps they have 
not always been coiuhicted with sufficient prudence. 
We have particularly feared, that they inight be open 
to the charge of indiscreet profusion. We believe it 
to be a good rule, that where the poor can give any 
thing for a Bible, no matter how little, they should be 
encouraged and incited to pay this part of the price. 
Wo believe, that it will be more valued, and more 
carefully preserved, where 5t has cost something. We 
do not think of the Bible, as the superstitious among 
Catholics and heathens do of relics and charms, as if 
its mere presence in a family ware a necessary good. 
We wish some pledge tlmt it will be treated with re** 
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spect^ and we fear that this respect has been dimmishea 
by the lavisliness with which it has been bestowed. 
One cause of the evil is, that societies, like individuals, 
have a spice of vanity, and love to make a fiir show 
in tlieir annual reports ; and accordingly they are apt 
to feel as if a favor were conferred, when their books 
are taken off their hands. We think that to secure re- 
spect to the Bible is even more ‘important than to dis- 
iribute it widely. For this purpose, its exterior should 
be attractive. It should be printed in a fair, large type, 
should he %vell bound, and be provided with a firm case. 
This last provision seems to us especially Important. 
The poor have no book-cases. Their Bibles too often 
lie on the same shelves with their domestic utensils : 
nor can it be doubted, that, when soiled, torn, dishon- 
ored by this exposure, they are regarded with less re- 
spect, than if protected with peculiar care. 

We have a still more Important remark to make in 
reference to Bible societies. In our last number, 
noticed an edition of the New Testament recently pub- 
lished in Boston, and difiering from those in common 
uses by a new translation of tliose passages of the Gre^k 
original, of which the true reading was lost or neglected 
when llie received English version wM-iaade. This 
of the New Testament we slated to be undoubt- 
edly more correct, more conformed to the original, than 
our common editions. On this point m speak strongly, 
because we wish to call to it the attention of Bible 
societies, and of all conscientious Christians. To such 
we say, — Here is a translation, undoubtedly more faith- 
fill to the origirmi than that in common use. You liave 
ip greater purity what Jesus Christ said, and what 
Wi Apdsdts wrote 1 and if so, you are bound b? vour 
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allegiance to Christ to substitute this for the common 
translation. We know, that uneducated Christians can-' 
not settle this question. We therefore respectfully^ and 
with solemnity 5 solicit for it the attention of learned 
men, of Christian ministers, of professors of theology 
of every sect and name. We ask for the calmest and 
most deliberate investigation, and if, as we believe, there 
shall be but one opinion as to ibe claims of the version 
which we have recommended ; if .ail must acknowledge 
that it renders more faithfully the words of the inspired 
and authorized tca<dier3 of Christianity, then wc see not 
how it can be denied the reception and diffusion which 
it deserves. We conceive, that, to Bible societies, 
this is a great question, and not to be evaded without 
unfaithfulness to our common Master, and w'ithout dis- 
respect to the holy Scriptures. Wc fear, that there is 
a want of conscientiousness on this subject. We fear 
that the Brltisli and Foreign Bible Society has forfeited, 
in a measure, its claims to the gratitude and admiration 
of the church, by neglecting to secure the greatest pos- 
sible accuracy and fidelity to the new translations which 
tliey have set forth. W'e hear continual expressions 
of reverence for the Bible ; but the most unambiguous 
proofs of it, we mean, unwearied efforts to purify it from 
lumian additions, nratikilions, and corruptions, reniain to 
be given. 

Before leaving the consideration of Bible societies, 
cannot but refer ,to a very singular transactioniin 
relation to the Scriptures, in which some of them are 
ihoiight to be implicated. 'In some of our cities and 
villages, we are told, that the .rich as -well as the poor 
have been visited for the purpose of ascertaining wheihar 
they own the Biblcr .The abject of this domiciliary 
von. I. 27 .■■ ■ , 
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investigation we profess not to understand. We can* 
not suppose, that it was intended to lavish on the rich 
the funds which were contributed for spreading the 
Scriptures among the poor. One thing we know, that 
a measure more likely to irritate and to be construed 
into an insult, could not easily be contrived. As a sign 
of the times it deserves our notice. After this step, it 
ought not to surprise us should an Inquisition he estab- 
lished, to ascertain, who among us observe, and who 
neglect, the duties of private and family prayer. We 
might smile at tliis spirit, could we tell where it would 
stop. But it is essentially prying, restless, and en- 
croaching, and its first movements ought to be withstood. 

We now proceed to another class of associations ; 
those which are designed to promote the observance of 
the Sabhuth. The motives which gave birtli to these, 
we respect. But wo doubt the rectitude and usefulness 
of the object, and we fear, that what has begun in con- 
scientiousness may end iu intolerance and opjircssion. 
"We cannot say of those associations, as of those which 
we have just noticed, that they aim at an unquestionable 
good, about wbich all good men agree. Not a few of 
the wiso^’t and best men dissent from the principle on 
wbich these societies are built, namely, that the Jewish 
Sabbath is binding on Christians. Not a few of the 
profonndost divines and most exemplary followers of 
Christ have believed and still believe, that ilic Sabbath 
enjoined in the fonrtli commiindment is a part of .Itida- 
ism. and not of the Gospel ; that it is essentially dif- 
ferent from the TiOrd’s-day, and that to enforce it on 
Christians is to fall into that error which Paul withstood 
even unto death, the error of adulterating Christianity 
by mixtures of a preparatory and very inferior religion. 
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We beg to be understood. All Christians, whom we 
know, concur in the opinion and the desire, that the 
Lord’s“day, or the first day of the week, slioukl be sep- 
arated to the commemoration of Christ’s resurrection, 
to public worship, to public Christian instruction, and 
in general to wdiat are called the means of reiigion. 
This we gratefully accept and honor as a Christian rite. 
But not a few believe, that the Lord’s-day and the an- 
cient Sabbath are not the same institution, and ought 
not to be confounded ; that the former is of a nobler 
cbaraeter, and more important tlian the latter, and that 
the mode of observing it is to be determined by the 
spirit and purposes of Christianity, and not by any ]>re- 
ceding law. This is a question about which Christians 
have differed for ages. We certainly wisli tliat it may 
be debated till it is settled. But we grieve to see a 
questionable doctrine made the foundation of large soci- 
eties, and to see Christians leagued to pass the sentence 
of irreligion on men equally virtuous with tliemselves, 
and who perhaps better understand the mind of Christ 
in regard to the Sabbath. 

We know that it is confidently affirmed, that God, 
at an earlier period than the .Jewish law, enjoined tlia 
Sabbath as a perpetual, universal, irrepealable law for 
the whole human race. But can this position be sus- 
tained ? For ourselves we cannot see a trace of it in 
the Scriptures, those only sure records of God’s reve- 
lation to mankind. We do indeed incline to believe, 
what many wise men have questioned, that there are 
appearances of tlie institution of the Stibbath at tlia 
beginning of the human race. We know that these 
are faint and few ; yet we .attach Importance to them, 
because nature and reason favor the supposition of, a 
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time haying been set apart from the first as a religious 
menioriaL Whilst, however, we incline to this view 
as most probable, we see ho proofs of the perpetuity of 
the institution in the circumstance of its early origin. 
On the contrary, an ordinance or rite, given in the in- 
fancy of the human race, may be presumed to be tem- 
porary, unless its unchartgeableness is expressly taught, 
or is necessarily implied in its very nature. The posi- 
tive or ritual religion, which was adapted to the earlier, 
can hardly suit the malurer periods of the race. Man 
is a progressive being, and needs a progressive religion. 
It is one of the most interesting and beautiful features 
of the Sacred Writings, and one of the strong evidences 
of their truth, that they reveal religion as a growing 
light, and manifest the Divine Legislator as adapting 
himself to the various and successive conditions of the 
world. Allowing then the Sabbath to have been given 
to Adam, we could tio more iufcT its perjietuify, than 
we can infer the peipeluify of capital punislnueiit, as an 
ordinance of <;lod, because ho said to Noah, llie second 
parent of the human race, Whoso slieddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall hh blood bo shed.’’ 

Our opinion leans, as we have said, to the early in- 
Slitulkm of the Sabbath ; but we repeat it, the pre- 
sumptions on whicli our judgments rest ere too uncer- 
liin to authorize confidence, Amich less denunciation. 
The greater part of the early Fathers of lIic Cliurch, 
according to Calmei, believed that the law of the Sab- 
liiitli was no! given before Moses ; and tliis, as we have 
observed, is die opinion of some of the most judicious 
and pious Christians of later times.' Whilst disposed 
t# dyrer from these, we feel that the subject is to be 
left I# ihe cilin decision of individuals. We want no 
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array of numbers to settle a doubtful question. One 
thing is plain, that, before Moses, not one precept is 
given in relation to the Sabbath, nor a hint of its im- 
changeableness to the end of the world. One thing is 
plain, that the question of the perpetuity of this insti- 
tution is to be settled by the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
the great prophet, who alone is authorized to deteriijinf3 
how far the institutions of religion which preceded him, 
are binding on Ins fullowens. For ourselves, we are 
followers of Ciirist, and not of xMoses, or Noali, or 
Adam. We call ourselves Christians, and the Gospel 
is our only rule. Nothing in the Old Testament binds 
us, any further than it is recognised by, or incorporated 
into, the New. The great and only question, tiien, is, 
Does the New Testament, does Christianity, impose 
on us the ancient Sabbath ? 

To aid us in settling this question, we may first in- 
quire into the nature and design of this institution ; and 
nothing can be plainer. Words cannot make it clearer. 
According to the Old Testament, the seventh, or last 
day of the week, was to be set ajiart, or sanctified, as 
a day of rest, in conimemoralion of God’s having rested 
OB that day from the work of creation.-’^ The dis- 

^ We beg our readers to observe, that we are now simply stating the 
account of the Sabbath which is given in the Old Testament. How tisis 
account is to be interpreted, is a question not involved in our present 
subject. We would, however, observe, that the rest here ascribed to Ood 
must be understood in a figurative sense. Properly speaking, Ood, who 
is incapable of fatigue, and whoso almighty agency is unceasing, never 
rests. In finishing the work of creation, he did not sink into repose, or 
ftur a moment desist from the exercise of his omnipotence. A particular 
mode of his agency was discontinued 5 and, in accommodation to m un* 
cuttivated age, this discontinuance was called rest It seeros to 11s, that 
the Sabbath bears one mark of a temporary institution, in the fact of its 
being founded on a representation of G(»d, winch is true only in a figura» 
live or popular sense, and which givei aoinething like a shock ha a mint!. 
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tinguishiDg feature of the institution, is rest. The word 
Sabbath means rest. The event to be commemorated 
was rest. The reason for selecting the seventh, was, 
that this bad been to the Creator a day of rest. The 
chief method . prescribed for sanctifying the day was 
rest. The distinctive character of the institution could 
not have been more clearly expressed. Whoever reads 
the fourth commandment, will see, that no mode of set- 
ting apart the day to God is there prescribed, except 
in imitation of his rest. How far this constituted the 
sanctification of tlie Sabbath, will be seen from such 
passages as the following; — You shall keep the Sab- 
bath, for it is holy imto you. Every one that defileth 
it shall surely be put to death. For whosoever doeth 
any work tlierein, that soul shall be cut off* from among 
ids people.”^ A still more remarkable proof, that the 
Miictification of the Sabbath consisted in resting after 
die exaiujile of God, is furnished by C’hrlst, who says, 
timi on tlie Sabbatli-days die priests hi the 'J'emplc 
pnjfane tlie Sabbath.” f So essential was rest to the 
Imiiowing of that day, that the work of offering victims, 
tlwiiigh prescribed by God himself, is said to profane 
il* There are indeed some expressions of Moses, in- 
dicating other roeiliods of observing the day, for he calls 
il holy convocation”; but whether this phrtse ap- 
plies to Ollier places beside thC' Temple, is unefertain. 
It is not improbable, ituleed, that the people resorted 
to the Lcviies and Prophets on the Sabbath rather than 
otiior days ; but we find no precept to this effect ; and 
it is well known, that no syntgogues or places of wor- 

wfiifli lii» ©waited it* coufseptioits of 4he Ohdidtj, Such an iiiBtlUUwr, 
i«# oM twfj nie liapre^s of a |>erpetuai and universal law. 

* »il, 14 1 alto tnl f Matt, xil 5. 
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ship were built through Judea, until after the captivity. 
Rest, then, was the great distinction of the day. This 
constituted it a memorial, and give k its name ; and we 
conceive, that the chief stress was laid on this circum- 
stance, because the Sabbath was intended to answer a 
humane, as well as religious end ; that is, to give relief 
to persons in servitude, and to inferior animals, a pro- 
vision very much needed in an unrefined and semi-bar- 
barous age, when slavery had no acknowledged rights, 
and when little mercy was shown to man or beast. In 
conformity to these views, we find tiie Jewish nation 
always regarding the Sabhatli as a joyful day, a festival 
In the time of Christ, we find him bidden to a feast on 
the Sabbath-day, and accepting the invitation ; and our 
impression is, that now, as in past limes, the Jews di- 
vide the day between the synagogue and social cmjoy- 
ment. 

The nature and end of the Sabbath cannot be easily 
misunderstood. It was the seventh or last day of the 
week, set apart by God as a day of rest, in imitation 
and in commemoration of his Imving rested on that day 
from the creation. That other religious observances 
were with great propriety introduced into tite day, and 
that they were multiplied with the progress of the na- 
tion, we do not doubt. But the distinctive observance, 
and the only one expressly enjoined on the whole peo- 
ple, was rest Now we ask. Is the dedication of the 
seventh or last day of the week to rest, in remembrance 
of God^s resting on that day, a part of the Christian 
religion? The answer seems tous'pkim We affirm, 
in the first place, what none will contradict, that this in- 
stitution is not enjoined in the New Testament, even by 
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the faintest hint or implication ; and in the next pkcev 
wcj maintain, that the Christian world, so far from finding 
it there, have by their practice disowned its authority. 
Tins last position may startle some of our readers. 
But it is not therefore less true. We maintain, that the 
Christian world have in practice disowned the obliga- 
tion of the Sabbath established by the fourth command- 
meat. There is, indeed, a body of Christians called 
Sabbatarians, who strictly and religiously observe the 
fourth commandment. But they are a handful ; they are 
lost, swallowed up in the immense majority of Chris- 
tians, who have for ages ceased to observe the Sabbath 
prescribed from Sinai. True, Christians have their sa- 
cred day, which they call a Sabbath. But is it in truth 
the ancient Sabbath ? We say, no ; and we call atten- 
tion to this point. The ancient Sabbath, as we have 
seen, was the last day of liie week, set apart for rest, in 
commemoration of God’s resting on that day. And b 
the first day of the week, a day observed in remem- 
brance of Christ’s resurrection from the dead, the same 
inslitulion with this ? Can broader marks between two 
ordinances lie conceived ? Is it possible that they can 
be confoiiniied ? Is not the ancient Sabbath renounced 
by the Christian world ? Have ive not thus the tesii- 
moiiy of ite Christian world to its having passed away ? 
Who of us can consistently plead for it as a universal 
• jimJ perpetimlJaw ? . ,, , , . 

We know, that it is said, that the ancient Sabbath re- 
mains unlouehcd ; that Christianity has only removed it 
from the last to the first day of the week, and that this 
is a sliglii, unessential change, leaving the old iustitutiou 
whole and unbroken. To this we have several replies. 
In tilt first place* this change of days, which Christiani- 
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ij is supposed to make, is not unessential, but vital, 
and subversive of the ancient institution. The end of 
the ancient Sabbath was the commemoration of God^ 
resting from his works, and, for tliis end, the very day 
of the week on which he rested was most wisely se- 
lected. Now we maintain, that to select the first day 
of the Week, the very day on which he began his works, 
and to select and separate this in commemoration of 
another event, of Christ’s resurrection, is wholly to set 
aside the ancient Sabbaths We cannot conceive of a 
more essential departure from the original ordinance. 
This substitution, as it is called, is a iitenii as well as 
virtual abolitio;?. Such is our first remark, — We say, 
secondly, that jiot a word is uttered in the New Testa- 
ment of the first day being siibslituted for the seventh. 
Surely so striking a changti would not have been made 
ill a universal and perpetual law of God, wiilioiit some 
warning. We ask for some hint of this inodilkaition of 
the fourth commandment. Wo find not a syllable. — 
We say, thirdly, that the first Christians knew nothing 
of this substitution. Our evidence here is complete. 
The first converts to Christianity were Jews, and these 
converts had at first no conception of the design of 
Christianity to supersede the law of Moses. This law 
they continued to observe for years, and to oliserve it 
as rigorously as ever. Wlien Paul visited Jerusalem, 
after many labors among the Gentiles, the elders said 
unto him, Thou seest, brother, how many thousands 
of Jews fhefc are which believe, and they are tit sseah 
cnis of the Of course they all observed^ the 

Jewish Sabbath j or seventh day of resf,Jhe greatest of 
Jewish festivals, tyhilsf,- as wa 'ail believe, they honored 
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also the first day, the remembrancer of Christ’s resiir- 
rection. This state of things existed for years in the 
primitive church. The two days were observed together. 
Nothing more seems necessary to disprove iinanswera- 
bly the conamon doctrine, that tiie Apostles enjoined 
the subsiitiuion of the first for the seventh day. — We 
will add one more argument. Paul coniinands the Co* 
lossian Christians to disregard the censures of those who 
judged or condemned them for not observing the Sab* 
bath. Let no man judge you in meat, or in drink, or 
in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the 
Sabbath days.”* This passage is very plain. It is 
evaded, however, by the plea, that the word Sab* 
bath ” was used to express not only the seventh day,, 
but other festivals or days of rest. But when we recol* 
lect, that the word is used by Paul in tliis place with* 
out any exception or limitation, and that it was emjdoyed 
at that time, most frequently anil almost wholly, to ex* 
press Ihe seventh day, or weekly Snbbulh, we shall see^ 
that we have the strongest reason for snp}>osing this in- 
stitution to be intended by the Apostle. Tim a Chris- 
tian, after reading this passage, should ‘‘ judg^,” or coiv- 
demn his breihrou, for fjucstiornug or nywiing his par- 
Itcular notion of the Sabbath, is a striking proof of the 
slow progress of tolerant and liberal principles among 
men.' We need not add, after these remarks, how un- 
justifiable we deem it to enforce particular inodes of 
ebserving this day, by an array of associations. 

Having thus stated w'hat seem to us strong reasons 
igaiiist the perpetuity of the ancient Pabbatli, perhaps 
some of our readers may wish to know our views of the 
Lord’s-day, and, although the subject may seem foreign 
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to the present article, we will give our opinion in a few 
words. We believe, that the first day of liie week is 
to be set apart for the public worship of God, and foi 
the proinotioo of the knowledge and practice of Ohris' 
tianity, and that it was selected for this end in honor of 
the resurrection of Christ. To this view we are led by 
the following considerations Wherever the Gospel 
was preached, its professors were formed into churches 
or congregations, and ministers were appointed for their 
instruction or edification. Wherever Christianity was 
planted, societies for joint religious acts and improve- 
ment were instituted, as the chief means of establishing 
and diffusing it. Now it is plain, that for these purposes 
regular times must have been prescribed ; and, accord- 
ingly, we find, that it was the custom of the primitive 
Christians to hold their religious assemblies on the first 
day of the week, tlie day of Christ’s resurrection. This 
we learn from the New Testament, and from the uni- 
versal testimony of the earliest ages of the church. 
Wherever Christianity was spread, the first day was es- 
tablished as the season of Christian worshi]> and instruc- 
tion. Such are tiie grounds on which this institution 
rests, Wii regard it as altogether a Chmtum imtUn” 
tion^ — as having its origin in the Gospel, — as peculiar 
to the new dispensation ; and we conceive, that the prop- 
er observation of it is to be determined wholly by the 
spirit of Christianity. We meet in the New Testament 
no precise rules as to the mode of spending the Lord’s- 
day, as to the mode of worship and teaching, as to the 
distribution of the time not given , to ■ public services, 
kni this is just what might be expected y for the Gos- 
pel is not a religion of precise rules. It differs from 
Judaism in nothing more than in its free character. It 



gives great principles, broad views, general, prolific, all- 
comprehensive precepts, and intrusts the application of 
them to the individual. It sets before us the perfection 
of our nature, the spirit which we should clierish, the 
virtues which constitute ^^the Idngdom of heaven within 
us,’^ and leaves us to determine for ourselves, in a great 
measure, the discipline by which these noble ends are 
to be secured. Let no man, then, bind what Christ has 
left free. The modes of worship and teaching on the' 
Lord’s-day are not prescribed, and who will say that 
they cannot be improved ? One reason of the neglect 
and limited influence of this institution is, that, as now 
observed, it does not correspond sufficiently to the wants 
of our times ; and we fear, that it might even fall into 
contempt among the cultivated, should attempts be f|fff 
ecuted to carry it back to the superstitious 
which it was degraded in a former age. ’ 

The 'associations for promoting the observance of the 
Sabbath, propose several objects, in which, to a certain 
extent, we heartily concur, bctt which, from their nature, 
are not suseeptibla of, precise definition or regulation, 
whkhf therdbre,' ought to be left, where Christiani- 
ty ,|i%$ Ml them, to the consciences of individuals. They 
HOdpul^edly intend to discountenance labor on Sunday. 

gtbferally- speaking, abstinence from labor seems 
10 i» a plain duty of the day ; for we see not how its 
«lds„ csn otherwise. -be,, .ac.eoinplislied. to .apyrConsidera**. 
hie extent. We do not believe, indeed, tliat this ab- 
siiiience was rigidly practised by the first Christians at 
Joriisaleni, who, as we have seen, gave up the seventh 
day to entire rest, and whose social duties could hardly 
have admitted the same appropriation of the following 
day. Neither do we believe that the converts, who 
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were made among the class of slaves in heathen coun- 
Cries, abstained from labor on the first day of the week , 
for, in so doing, they would have exposed themselves to 
the severest punishments, even to death, and ^ve have 
no intimation timt this portion of believers were regular- 
ly cut off by martyrdom* We know, however, that die 
early Christians, in proportion as they were relieved from 
the restrictions of Heathenism and Judaism, made the 
Lord’s-day a setison of abstinence from labor ; and the 
arguments for so doing are so obvious and strong, that 
later Christians have concurred with them with hardly a 
dissenting voice. On this point there is, and can be, 
no dilTerence. The change of Sunday into a working 
day, we should condemn as earnestly as any of our 
brethren. At the same time, we feel, that, in this partic- 
ular, a Jewish rigor is not to be imposed on Christians, 
and tliat there are exigencies justifying toil on the first 
day, which must be left to individual judgment. Tlie 
great purposes of this festival may certainly be accom- 
plished, without tliat scrupulous, anxious shunning of 
every kind of work, which marked a Jewish Sabbath, 
and whieii, however proper under a servile dispensation, 
and in an age of darkness, would be in us superstition. 
We do not, fur example, think Christians bound to pre* 
pare on Saturday every rneai for die following day, or 
to study through the week how to remove the necessity 
of 'every bodily exertion on -the approaching Sunday. 
We think, too, tliat cases nray occur,’ which justify 
vere toil ' on iliis day ; and we •should Judge a mill Uit"* 
faithful to himself and his family, ungmteful to Frovh 
deuce, tnd superstitions, wiio should lose t crop rather 
than harvest it during the portion of time ordinarily set 
apart for Christian wxtrship. On these points, Christian^ 
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tj" has left us free. The, individual must be his own 
judge, and we deprecate the attempts of societies t© 
legislate on this indefinite subject for their fellow-Chris- 
tians. 

Another purpose of the associations of which we 
speak, is, to stop the mail on Sunday. On this point, 
a great difference of opinion prevails among the most 
conscientious nven. It may be remembered, that, in 
a former number of this work, there was an article on 
the Sabbath, discouraging this attempt to interrupt die 
mail. We think it right to say, that among the con- 
tributors to this work, and among its best friends, a 
diversity of sentiment exists in regard to this dijEcult 
question. In one respect, however, we all agree ; and 
that is, in the inexpediency of organizing, in oppoaitioa 
to the Sunday mail, a vast association, which may be 
easily perverted to political purposes, which, from its 
very object, will be tempted to meddle with govern- 
ment, and which, by setting up a concerted and joint 
cry, may overpower and load with reproach the most 
ooiBcientious men in the conimunhy. 

Another purpose of these associations is, to (isceur- 
age traveUing on the Lord’s-day. Nothing^wn -well be 

plainer, than that unnecessary travelliBg ©n vthis day is 

»p«gM to its duties and design, and is to be reproved 
to writing, preaching, and conversation. By imneces- 
aaiy travelling, we mean that which is not required by 
aome particular exigency. When we consider, how- 
ever, that m such a community as ours, distinguished 
by extent and variety of intercourse, exigencies must 
Cqwinually occur, we feel, that here is anotiier point 
.Jjth which societies have no right to interfere, and 
itftoch must he left, to the consciencfi nf* iim 
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in such a community as ours 5 how many persons may 
be found on every Sunday, tlie state of whose health, 
the state of whose families, the state of whose affairs, 
may require them to travel ? It may happen, that an- 
other’s property confided to our care may be lost, that 
a good object may fail, that some dying or departing 
friend may go from us unseen, if on this day we will 
not begin or pursue a journey. How often is it difficult 
for the traveller to find an inn, the quiet and comforts 
of which ntake it a fit residence for Sunday ? An as- 
sociation against travelling on Sunday seems to us a 
very hazardous expedient ; and its members, we think, 
will be fortimate if they escape the guilt of censorious- 
ness and dictation, on a subject which Providence has 
plainly exempted from iiuinan legislation. We know 
that it will be said, that the license, which we give by 
these remarks, will be abused ; and of this we have no 
doubt. We knotv no truth, no privilege, no power, no 
.Wisaing., 130 .right, which. is not abused.. • But.. is Iib6.r.t5r^ 
to be denied to men, because they often turn it into 
lieeniiousness ? We have' read of certain sects, which 
have denounced indiscriminately all sports and relaxa 
lions, because these, if allowed, will be carried to ex 
cess ; and of others, which have prescribed by laws th(*, 
plainest, coarsest dress, because ornament, if in any 
measure tolerated, would certainly grow up into extrav- 
agance' and vanity. And is this degrading legislation 
never to end ? Arc men never to be trusted to them"' 
selves ? Is, It God’s mell'iod to hem them' in witlt pm^ 
CIS© 'prescriptions ? Does Providenc^'teve nothing' to 
Individtitl discretion ? Does Providence withhold ev 
cry privilege which may be abused ?•', Does Christianity 
enjoin an exact, unvarying roimd of services, because 
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may deserve a harsher appellation if perpetuated In their 
posterity. 

We have no desire, it will be seen, to create huge 
associations for enforcing or recommending the Lord’s- 
day. We desire, however, that this interesting subject 
may engage more attention. We wish the Lord’s-day 
to be more honored and more observed ; and we be- 
lieve tliat there is but one way for securing this good, 
and that is to make the day more useful, to turn it to 
better account, to introduce such changes into it as 
shall satisfy judicious men, that it is adapted to great 
and happy results. The Sunday which has come down 
to us from our Cithers seems to us exceedingly defec- 
tive. The clergy have naturally taken it very much 
into their own hands, and, we apprehend, that as yet 
diey have not discovered all the means of making it 
a blessing to mankind. It may well excite surprise, 
how little knowledge has been communicated on die 
Vdty*. ^ ' Wa think, -that the .present age admits 
requires a more extensive teaching than formwly^; 
a teaching not only in sermons, but in more instiwtive 
exercises, which will promote a critical and growing 
acquaintance with the Scriptures ; will unfold morality 
or duty, at once in its principles and vast details ; will 
guide the common mind to larger views, and to a more 
religious use of nature and history ; and will reveal to 
it . its own godlike powders. We think, too, that this 
great intellectual activity may be relieved and cheered 
by 'a '^mixture of greater benevolent activity j by atlen- 
iton'to pobHc and private charities, and by domestie and 
social kindnesses*’**' It' seems, to -us that w$ are waking 

• WooW not the foiiiineis of our pihtlo ebtnti©® he done more ©Ifec* 
Wally m the thm m my '&ther, md nmtd noi iuoh t» 
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op to understand the vaiious uses to which S'lmday 
may be appMe4. The present devotion of a considera- 
ble portion of it to the teaching of children^ makes an 
important era in the history of the institution. The- 
teaching of the igiorant and poor, we trust, is to follow. 
On this subject we cannot enlarge, but enough has been 
said to show in what way Sunday is to be recommended 
to-tht understandings and consciences of meur 

In these remarks we have expressed our reverence 
for th<i Lord’s-day. To us it is a more important day^ 
and cmK(?crated to nobler purposes tlian the ancient 
Sabbath. We are bound, however, to state, that -we 
cannot acquiesce in the distinctions which are often 
macfo between this and other days, for they seem to 
us at once ungrounded and pernicious. We sometimes 
hear, for example, that the Lord’s-day is set apart from 
cwtr common lives lo religion. What ! Are not all clay^ 
equally set apart to religion ? Has religion more to do 
wi:h Sunday than with any other portion of time ? Is 
there any season, over wdiieh piety should not preside ? 
So the (lay is sometimes distinguished as holy 
What f Is there stronger obligation' to holiness on one 
day limn another ? Is it more holy to pray in the ehureh 
tten to pray in the closet, or than to withstand tempta- 
fioti In cbffimon life ? The true distinction of Sunday 
Is, fhtt it m consecrated to certain mrans or direct acts 
of religion. But these are not holiei’ than other duties. 
They are eerttinly not more important than tlieir end,' 
which is a virioous life. There is, we fear, a super- 
stition on this point, unworthy of tlie illumination of 
Chrisfianiiy. We earnestly recommend the Lord’s-day^ 

of a i^art of this fim# aceord ptCMliarly wiA spirit' hf 
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bot we dare not esteem its duties above those of other 
days. We prize and recommend it as an institution 
through which our whole lives are to be sanctified and 
ennobled ; and, without this fruit, vain, and worse than 
vain, are the most rigid observances, the most cosily 
sacrifices, the loudest and most earnest prayers. We 
would on no account disparage the ofiices of the Lord’s- 
day. We delight in this peaceful season, so fitted to 
allay the feverish heat and anxieties of active life, to 
cherish self-communion, and communion with God and 
with the world to come. It is good to meet, as bretli- 
ren, in tlie church to pray together, to hear the word 
of God, to retire for a time from ordinary labors, that 
we may meditate on great truths more dellbcralely, and 
with more continuous attention. In these duties we see 
a fitness, excellence, and happiness ; but siili, if a com- 
parison must be made, they seem to us less striking 
proofs of piety and virtue, than are found in the dis- 
interestedness, the self-control, the love of truth, the 
scorn of ill-gotten wealth, the unshaken trust in God, 
the temperate and grateful enjoyment, the calm and 
f ourageous sufierings for duty, to which the Christian 
is called in daily life. It is right to adore God’s good- 
ness in the hour of prayer ; but does it not seem more 
excellent to carry in our souls the conviction of this 
goodness, as our spring and pattern, and to breathe it 
forth in acts conformed to the beneficence of our Maker ? 
It is good to seek strength from God in the church ; 
but does it not seem more excellent, to use well this 
strength in the sore conflicts of life, and 'to rise through 
it to a magnanimous and victorious virtue f ' $iich com- 
parisons, however, we have no pleasure in making, and 
they are obviously exposed to error. , The enlightened 





Christian “ esteemeth wiy day alike.” To himj all 
days bring noble duties ; bring occasions of a celestial 
piety and virtue ; bring trials, in wrestling with which 
he may grow strong ; bring aids and incitements, tlirough 
which he may rise above himself. All days may be 
holy, and the holiest is tliat in which he yields himself, 
with the most single-hearted, unshrinking, imcompromis- 
iog purpose, to the wall of God. 

We intended to add remarks on some other associa- 
tions, particularly on the Peace society. But we have 
exceeded our limits, and must forbear. Our remarks 
have been free, but, we trust, will not be misunderstood. 
We look with interest and hope on the spirit of asso- 
ciation, wiiich characterizes our times. We rejoice in 
this, as in every manifestation of a desire for the im- 
provement of mankind. We have done what we could 
to secure this powerful instrument against perversion. 
Through a wise and jealous care, we doubt not that 
it will miriisler to that only sure good, the intellectual 
and moral progress of the human race. 


THE UNION. 


CoREEspoNDENCE between John Qttincy Adams, Esquire, 
President of the United States, and several Citi^ens of Mas- 
sachusetts, concerning the Charge of a Design to dissolve the 
Union alleged to have existed in that State. Boston : 1829. 

We have placed at the head of this article the title 
of a pamphlet, which has drawn much attention and 
excited much feeling. But in so doing, we have not 
thought of reviewing the controversy lo which it relates. 
Our work is devoted to the inculcation and defence of 
great principles, and we are anxious to keep it free 
from irritating personalities. We are resolved to con- 
tend earnestly for what we deem truth, but we wish no 
contest with individuals. We are aware tliat cases may 
exist, in which justice to persecuted virtue, or to a good 
but suffering cause, may bind us to take part in tempo- 
rary controversies. We feel, however, no such obli- 
gation in the present instance. In the Correspondence, “ 
those whom we deem injured have vindicated them- 
selves too effectually to need other defenders* The 
charge of a Northern plot for dismembering the country 
has been feiriy met and triumphantly refuted. We vio- 
late, therefore, no duty, in following our inclinations, 
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and in leaving this corifrftversy to tliose whom it im- 
mediately concerns. — To prevent misapprehension, we 
will add, that in speaking of the charge which gave rise 
to the correspondence, as fully refuted, w'e mean not 
to accuse of wilful misrepresentation the individual by 
whom it was brought forward. We are not ignorant 
of the facility, with which men deceive themselves, es- 
pecially when their passions are inflamed. We mean 
not to deny, that Mr. Adams may imagine himself in 
possession of proofs which sustain his allegation ; nor is 
it hard to explain the delusion. It is very possible, that 
twenty-five years ago, in a most agitated and convulsed 
state of the country, some among us questioned, wheth- 
er the national government W'as likely to accomplish the 
pod which it had promised. It is very possible, that, 
in that season of exasperation, some rash spirits among 
the Federalists gave utterance to passionate invectives, 
and inconsiderate menaces ; and we can very easily un- 
derstand, how a mind, disposed to misconstrue the words 
and actiop of ardent partisans, might, in the midst of 
such excitement, become haunted with suspicions and 
visionary conspiracies. We think it very creditable to 
our country', that, in pa.ssing through the stormy season 
of which we have spoken, it teemed with no more panics 
mvention-s of secret treasons ; that so few plots were 
feigned or feared. We exceedingly regret, that Mr. 
Adams has made it necessary to his reputation, to fasten 
rejiroach of this nature on a portion of his fellow- 
citixen.M. We regret, not only for public reasons, but 
for his own sake, that, on retiring fiom office, he cannot 
proiiMC himself the happine.ss of his predecessors, the 
^ppiness of a calm and dignified retirement from pub' 
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Our aim in the present article is to call the attention 
of our readers to a subject of great momentj which is 
directly brought before us by the Correspondence ; we 
mean, the Importance of our National Union. This 
topic is one of transcendent and universal interest, and 
therefore deserves a place in a work devoted to the 
inculcation of those great principles, which involve the 
virtue and happiness of the community. In the discus- 
sion of such a topic, we shall of necessity recur to the 
events and struggles of the last thirty or forty years. 
But we shall do so, not for the purpose of reviving 
half-extinguished animosities, but in the hope of point- 
ing out our danger as a nation, and of awakening a 
more enlightened attachment to our common country. 
We trust, that we claim for ourselves no singular vir- 
tue in saying, that we look back on the conflicts and 
revolutions of this period as on matters of history, and 
that we identify ourselves witli them scarcely more than 
with events preceding our birth. It seems to us, that 
a good degree of impartiality in relation to this period, 
instead of requiring a high moral eilbrt, is almost forced 
upon us by the circumstances of our times. Our age 
has been marked above all others by the suddenness, 
variety, and stupendousness of its rovolutions. The 
events of centuries have been crowded into a single 
life. The history of the civilized world, since the burst- 
ing forth of the French Revolution, reminds us of one 
of the irregular dramas of Shakspeare, in which the in- 
cidents of a reign are compressed into an hour. Over- 
whelming changes have rushed upon one another too 
rapidly to give us time to comprehend diem, and have 
been so iiiuliiplicd as to exhaust our ca|»ciiy of aclini- 
ration. In consequence of this thronging and whirl of 
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events, tlie revolutions which we have witnessed seem 
to be thrown back, and to belong to a previous age. 
Our interest in them as contemporaries is diminished 
to a degree which excites our own wonder, and we 
tliink that we recall them with as little selfish partiality, 
as we experience on looking back on the transactions 
of past centuries. Perhaps we are deceived ; but we 
can assure our readers, that wo should not trust our- 
selves to speak as frankly as we may of the past, did 
we not believe, that our personal interest in it differs 
little from what we feel in other important periods of 
human history. 

We have said, that our present topic is the impor- 
tance of the Union, and we have selected it because it 
cannot, we a])p rehen d, be too deeply impressed. No 
lesson should be written more indelibly on the hearts of 
Our ettiMS. To secure to it the strong conviction witn 
which it ought to be received, we have thought tiiat 
we might usefully insist on the chief good which the 
Union confers ; and we are the more disposed to do 
ihij, because we are not sure that this subject is sjiffi- 
ebmly understood, because we sometimes apprehend mat 
the people are not aware of the most essential benefit 
which they derive from the confederation, but are look- 
ing to it for advantages which it cannot bestow, and are 
in danger of exposing it to hazard by expecting from it 
more ibiii it can accomplish. Of all governments we 
may say, ihat the good which they promote js chiefly 
negative, and this is especially true of the federal in- 
ililutions which bind these Slates together. Their high- 
mi function is, to avert evil Nor let their efficiency 
account be disparaged^ The highest ,poEticd 
pioi|.vliberty , ' is negative. It is the renfioyal of.ob*- 
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stmctions. It is security from wrong. It confers no 
positive happiness, but opens a field in which the indi* 
vidual may achieve his happiness by his own unfettered 
powers. The great good of the Union we may express 
almost in a word. It preserves us from tvasting and de- 
stroying one another* It preserves relations of peace 
among communities, which, if broken into separate na- 
tions, would be arrayed against one another in perpetu- 
al, merciless, and ruinous war. It indeed contributes to 
our defence against foreign states, but still more it de- 
fends us from one another. This we apprehend to be 
the chief boon of the Union, and its importance we ap- 
prehend is not sufficiently felt. So highly do we esti- 
mate it, that we ask nothing of the General Govern- 
ment, but to hold us together, to establish among the 
diflerent States relations of friendship and peace; and 
we are sure, that our State Governments and individual 
energies will work out for us a happiness, such as no 
other people have yet secured. 

The importance of this benefit is easy to be under- 
stood, by considering the sure and tremendous miseries 
which would follow disunion. For ourselves, we fear, 
that, bloody and mournful as human history now is, a 
sadder page, than has yet been written, might record the 
siifierings of this country, should we divide ourselves 
into separate communities. Our impressions on this 
subject are so strong, that we cannot' resist the desire 
of communicating them to others. We fear that our 
country, in case of disunion, would be broken into com- 
munities, which would clierish towards one another sin- 
giilariy fierce and implacable enmities. We do not refer 
to the angry and vindictive feelings whicli would grow 
out of the struggles 'implied m a ' separation. There 
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are other and more permanent causes of hatred and 
hostility. 

One cause, we think, would be found in the singular* 
Ij active, bold, enterprising spirit, which actuates this 
whole country. Perhaps, as a people, we have no 
stronger distinction, than a thirst for adventure and new 
acquisitions. A quiet, cold, phlegmatic race might be 
divided with comparatively little peril. But a neigh- 
bourhood of restless, daring, all-grasping communities, 
would contain within itself the seeds of perpetual hos- 
tility, Our feverish activity would break out in endless 
competitions and jealousies. In every foreign market, 
we should meet as rivals. The same great objects 
would be grasped at by all. Add to this, that the ne- 
cessity of preserving some balance of power, would 
lead each republic to watch the others with a suspicious 
eye ; and this balance could not be maintained, in these 
young and growing communities, as easily as in the old 
and stationary ones of Europe. Among nations, such 
as we should form, which would only have begun to 
develope their resources, and in which the spirit of lib- 
erty would favor an indefinite expansion, the political 
equilibrium wotild be perpetually disturbed. Under such 
mfluenccs an irritable, and almost justifiable sensitive- 
’'ness to 'one another's progress would foster into unre- 
lanting hatred. Our neighbour’s good would become to 
us a eurse. Among such communities there could be 
no love, and would be no real peace. To obstruct 
one another’s growth would be deemed the perfection 
of policy. Slight collisions of interest, which must 
perpetually recur, would be exaggerated by jealousy 
and hatred into unpardonable wrongs ; and unprincipled 
sittesmen would find little difliculty in swelling iixiagi- 
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nary grievances into causes of war. When we look at 
the characteristic spirit of this country, stimulated as it is 
by our youth and capacities of improvement, we cannot 
conceive of more active springs of contention and ha- 
tred, than would be created at once by our disunion into 
separate nations. 

We proceed to the second and a very important 
consideration. Our possession of a common language, 
which is now an unspeakable good, would, in case of 
disunion, prove as great a calamity ; for it would serve, 
above all things, to multiply jealousies and exasperate 
bad passions. In Europe, dilierent nations, having each 
its own language, and comparatively small communica- 
tion, can act but little on each other. Each expresses 
its own self-esteem and its scorn of other communities in 
writings, which seldom pass its own bounds, and which 
minister to its own vanity and prejudices without inflam- 
ing other slates. But suppose this country broken up 
into contiguous nations, all speaking the same language, 
all enjoying unrestrained freedom of the press, and all 
giving utterance to their anlipathics and recriminations 
in newspapers, which would fly through all on the wings 
of the winds. Who can set bounds to the madness 
which such agents of mischief would engender ^ It is 
a fact, too well known, that feelings of animosity among 
us towards Great Britain have been kept alive cliiefiy 
by a few publications from the latter country, which 
have, been read by a very small part of our population. 
What then are we to expect in case of our disunion, 
when tlie daily press of eacli nation would pour forth 
on the neighbouring communities unceasing torrents of 
calumny, satire, ridicule, and invective ? An exasper- 
ating article from the pen of a distinguished man in one 
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republic, would in less than a week have found its way 
to every house and cottage in the adjoining States. The 
passions of a whole people would be kindled at one mo- 
ment ; and who of us can conceive the intensity of ha- 
tred which would grow from this continued, maddening 
interchange of intemperate and unmeasured abuse ? 

Another source of discord, in case of our separation, 
is almost too obvious to be mentioned. Once divided, 
we should form stronger bonds of union with foreign na- 
tions than with one another. That Europe would avail 
itself of our broken condition to establish an influence 
among us ; that belligerents in the Old World would 
strive to enlist us in their quarrels ; that our eagerness 
for commercial favors and monopolies would lay us open 
to their intrigues ; that at every quarrel among ourselves 
we should be willing to receive aid from abroad, and that 
distant nations would labor to increase our de})endence 
upon themselves by inflaming and dividing us against 
each other ; these are considerations too obvious to need 
e:sposition, and as solemn and monitory as they are clear. 
From disunion, we should reap, in plentiful harvests, de- 
structive enmities at home, and degrading subserviency 
to the powers of Europe. 

We pass to another topic, particularly worthy of no- 
tice. in case of separation, party spirit, the worst foe 
dP free states, would rage more furiously in etch of tlie 
new and narrower communities, than now' it does in our 
exli'iisive Union ; and this spirit would not only spread 
deadly hatred through each republic, but would perpet- 
imity embroil it with its neighbours. We complain of 
party rage even now ; but it is mild and innocent com- 
with what we should experience, were our Umon 
Party spirit, when spread over a large tom- 
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IS far less envenomed and ruinous than when shut 
up in small stales. The histories of Greece and Rome 
are striking illustralions of this truth. In an extensive 
community, a party, depressed on one spot, finds sym- 
pathies and powerful protectors in another ; and if not, 
it finds more generous enemies at a distance, who miti- 
gate the violence of its nearer foes. The fury attend- 
ing elections is exceedingly allayed, by the knowledge 
that the issue does not depend on one or another city 
or district, and that failure in one place is not the loss 
of the cause. It may be added, that in a large country, 
party spirit is necessarily modified and softened by the 
diversity of interests, views, and characters, which must 
prevail among a widely scattered people. It is also no 
small advantage, that the leaders of parties will general- 
ly be separated from one another by considerable dis- 
tances, will move in remote spheres, instead of facing 
each other, and engaging perpetually in personal debate 
and conflict. Suppose these circumstances reversed ; 
suppose the country broken into republics so small, as 
to admit a perfect unity and sympathy among the mem- 
bers of the same party, as to keep the leaders of oppo- 
site parties perpetually in one another’s sight and hear- 
ing, as to make the fiue of elections dependent on defi- 
nite efforts and votes in particular places ; and who can 
calculate the increase of personal animosity, of private 
rancor, of public rage ? Nor would the spirit of party 
convulse only the separate communities. It would es- 
i tablish ' between them the most injurious relations. No 
passion seems to overpoww patidotism and moral sen- 
timent more effectually than this spirit. Those whom 
it binds, seem to throw off all other bonds. Inflamed 
parties tre most unscrupulous as to means. Under great 
29 ^ 
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excitement, they of course look round them on other 
communities to find means of ensuring triumph over 
their opponents. Of consequence, the political rela-* 
tions, which would subsist between the different repub- 
lics that would spring up from our disunion, would be 
determined chiefly by party spirit 5 by a passion, which 
is most reckless of consequences, most prolific oi dis- 
cord, most prodigal of blood. Each republic would be 
broken into two factions, one in possession, and the 
other in pursuit of power, and both prepared to link 
themselves with the fketions of their neighbours, and to 
sacrilice the peace and essential interests of the state to 
the gratification of ambition and revenge. Through 
such causes, operating in the Grecian republics, civil 
war added its horrors to foreign contests. We see noth- 
ing to avert from ourselves, if ever divided, the same 
umpeakable calamity. 

In this exposition of the evils which would spring 
from disunion, we have spoken strongly, but, we trusty 
calmly. There is no need of exaggeration. It seems 
to us, that the imagination cannot easily exceed the 
Iftithi' We do dread separation as the greatest 
ieil evils, with the single exception of, 
dotibtedly a particular State may and break 

the bond, if that bond is to be turned into a yoke of 
oppression, But much, very much should be endured 
befhre we expose ourselves to the calamities of separa- 
tion. We particularly recommend the views which we 
have taken to those among us, whose interest in the 
Union is weakened by a vague idea, that a large com- 
munity cannot be as well governed as a small. The 
' 'i'ftwsi of this maxim, as we have seen, is true. of a 
'■'feiferil' republic. .Under itespotisms, indeed, awast ter- 
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riiory may increase the sufferings of the peoploj be- 
cause the sovereign at the centre, however well dis- 
posed, cannot spread himself to the extremities, and 
distant provinces are almost of necessity given up to 
the spoliations of irresponsible governors. But, under 
the wise distribution of power in this country, we enjoy 
the watchful and minute protection of a local govern- 
ment, combined with the immense advantage of a wide- 
spread community. Greater means of prosperity a peo- 
ple cannot enjoy. Let us not be defrauded of them 
by selfish or malignant passions. 

From the remarks now made, it will at once be un- 
derstood, on w^bat account chiefly we prize and would 
uphold our National Government. We prize it as our 
bond of union ; as that which constitutes us one people ; 
as preserving the different States from mutual jealous* 
ies and wars, and from separate alliances witli foreign 
nations ; as mitigating party spirit ; in one word, as per- 
petuating our peace. So great, so inestimable is this 
good, that all other benefits and influences of the Fed 
eral Government seem to u$ as nothing. Wa would lay 
down this as the fundamental principle of its adminis- 
tration. The bearing of measures on our Union should 
be the chief aspect, under which they should be regarded 
by Congress. Taking this position, we are naturally 
led to some great maxims by which, as we conceive, 
our public affairs should be guided, and we now pro- 
' to develope these, as well as to point out other 
means for gectiring our confederation. 

• In the first place, it seems to be imponant, that the 
administration of our government should be marked by 
the greatest possible simplicity. We hold this to be no 
unimportafit meys of perpetuating our Union, Law’^s 
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and measures should, be * intelligible, founded on pkhi 
principles, and such common minds may comprehend. 
This indeed is a maxim to be applied to republican 
governments universally. The essential idea of a re™ 
public is, that the sovereignty is in the people. In 
choosing representatives they do not devolve the su- 
preme power on others. By the frequency of elections, 
they are called to pass judgment on the representa- 
tives. It is essential to this mode of government, that, 
tlirough a free press, all public measures should be 
brought before the tribunal of tlie people. Of course, 
a refined and subtile policy, or a complicated legislation, 
which cannot be understood but by laborious reseai'ch 
Eiid reasoning, is hostile to the genius of republican in- 
stitutions. Laws should be plain and few, intended to 
meet obvious wants, and such as are clearly required 
by- the great interests of the commiuiity. For our- 
selves, tve are satisfied that all governments without ex- 
ception can adopt no safer rule, than the simplicity 
which we have now recommended. The crying sin of 
all governments is, that they intermeddle injuriously with 
human affairs, and obstruct the processes of nature by 
't»0tsive regulation. To us, society is sueh 
plictied concern, its interests are affected 

subtile causes, there are so mtuf secret springs 
it- 'Work la its bosom, and sueh unceriainiy hangs* over 
tbi distant issues of human arrangemeats, that we are 
astonished and shocked at the temeriiy of legislators in 
ii'iierposing their contrivances and control, except where 
©vettls and experience sited a clear light. Above all, 
HI i-emifilry like our own, where public measures arc 
'Wi'-ito Judged by milMons of people, scattered over a vast 
most' of whom are engaged in laborious 
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occupations, we know not a plainer principle, than that 
the domestic and foreign policy of government should 
be perspicuous and founded on obvious reasons, so that 
plain cases may in the main, if not always, be offered 
to popular decision. Measures, which demand pro- 
found thought for their justification, about which intelli- 
gent and honest men differ, and the usefulness of which 
cannot be made out to the common mind, are unfit for 
a republic. If in this way important national advanta- 
ges should be sometimes lost, we ought to submit to 
the evil as inseparable from our institutions, and should 
comfort ourselves with thinking, that Providence never 
bestows an unmixed good, that the best form of govern- 
ment has its inconveniences, and that a people, possess- 
ing freedom, can afford to part with many means of 
immediate wealth. We have no fear, however, that a 
people will ever suffer by a rigid application of our 
rule. Legislators cannot feel too deeply the delicacy 
of their work, and their great ignorance of the com 
plicated structure and of the multiplied and secret re- 
lations of the social state ; and they ought not to hasten, 
nay, more, they ought to distrust, a policy, to the justice 
and wisdom of which the suflrage of public opinion 
cannot be decidedly and intelligently secured. In our 
republic, the aim of Congress should be to stamp its 
legislation with all possible simplicity, and to abstain 
from measures, which, by their complication, obscurity, 
and uncertainty, must distract the public mind, and 
throw it into agitation and angry controversy. Let it 
be their aim to cast among the people m few brands of 
discord as possible; and for ..this end, let the spirit of 
adventurous theory be dismissed, and the spirit of mod- 
esty, caution, and prudent simplicity preside over legis- 
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lation. In these remarks . we have not forgotten that 
there are exigencies, in which government is compelled 
to determine its course without delay, amidst great ha2;- 
ards, and in a stormy, distracted state of the public 
mind. But these are exceptions to the ordinary course 
of human affairs, and to these, the principle which we 
have advanced is not to be applied. 

We here proceed to another principle, still more im- 
portant to the preservation of the Onion. The General 
Government should correspond to its name ; that is, 
should be general, or universal, in its spirit and opera- 
tions, It should be characterized by nothing so strik- 
ingly as by impartiality, by the absence of sectional 
feeling, by a solicitude to distribute equally the public 
burdens, and to extend equal benefits to all members 
of the confederation. On this principle the Union 
chiefly depends. In a free community the strongest of 
all feelings is a jealousy of rights, and states cannot be 
long held together, if it shall be thought that the power, 
given for the general weal, is, through intrigue and self- 
ish combinalious, perverted to build up a portion of the 
confederacy at tho expense of the rest. No stronger 
argument can be urged against a public measure, thm.K 
that it has tho appearance of a partial or imequah bear* 
iii§ m the country, or seems to indicate a ' disposition 
ii -ilii" iwjorky to sacrifice the common good to' -factious 
or ^sectional views. To guard against the jealousies of 
the States, sliould be the most anxious desire of our 
national legislators ; and, for this purpose, tliey should 
ti® to restrict themselves to general objects in which 
may find a benefit, to refrain from touching narrow or 
i»l iaterasts, especially those between which a rivalry 
proportion the pressure of taxation accord^ 
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mg to tlie most rigorous justice, to watch equally over 
the rights of all, and to exact no sacrifices but such as 
the common good plainly demands. 

A weighty argument for limiting government to the 
simple and general legislation which we have now rec- 
ommended, though not intimately connected with our 
main subject, deseiwes a brief notice. It is found in the 
great and growing extent of the country. The attention 
of Congress is already distracted and overwhelmed by 
the multiplicity of alfairs, and every session it is more 
and more in danger of neglecting its proper objects and 
doing nothing well. We fear, that the most pressing 
business is the most frequently postponed. We refer 
to the claims of individuals on the government; and we 
call these the most pressing concerns, because the man 
who has been wronged by an unanticipated operation of 
the laws or of any public measures, has a right to im- 
mediate redress, and because delay of justice may be 
his ruin. Already we hear angry complaint and de- 
rision of the inefliciency of Congress, and the evil will 
increase, until that Ijody shall select from a bewildering 
crowd of applications, its appropriate objects, and shall 
confine itself to a legislation demanded by the general 
voice, and by the obvious wants of the community. 

The principles of legislation now laid down, seem to 
us to have an important bearing on two great questions, 
which have already agitated the country, and which, 
bode no good to die Union. We refer to the 
restrictive system and to internal improvement. The 
first, which proposes to protect certtin brandies of do- 
mestic industry, seems to us singularly wanting in that 
simplicity and impartiality, which, as we have said, 
should clmraeterize our legislation. Jt cannot be iim 
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derstood by the mass of the people, and it will certainly 
divide them. In die first place, the restrictive system 
involves a Constitutional difficulty. We of this region, 
indeed, generally concede to Congress the right of lim- 
iting trade in general, or of annihilating particular branch- 
es of it, for the encouragement of domestic industry ; 
but the argument for a narrower construction of the 
Constitution is certainly specious, and certainly strong 
enough to give to those on whom a tariff may press 
heavily, die consciousness of being wronged. In the 
next place, the general question of the expediency oi 
restriction must be allowed by its advocates to be a dif- 
ficult one. The growing light of the age certainly seems 
to oppose it, and the statements and reasonings by which 
it is defended, even if founded in truth, are yet so in- 
tricate and so open to objection, that vast numbers even 
of die enlightened cannot be satisfied of their validity. 
But, supposing restriction to be admitted, the question 
as to its extent, as to the kinds of industry which shah 
be protected, as to the branches of trade which shall be 
sacrificed, this question is the most perplexing which 
can be offered to popular discussion, and cannot fail to 
awaken cupidity, jealousy, and hatred. From the na- 
ture of die case, the protection must be unecpaally ex- 
tended, nor can any wisdom balance tlie losses to which 
different States will be exposed. A '.restrictive tariff is 
ttecissarily a source of discord. some portions of 
the country it must be an evil, nor will they suffer pa- 
tiently. Disadvantages imposed by nature, commimi- 
lies win bear, but not those wbicli are brought on them 
by legislation. We have indeed various objections to 
phole system of protection. We believe it to be 
'dteifdvt throughout. We also oppose it, on the grotind 
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that our country, in adopting it, abandons its true and 
honorable position. To this coimtiy, above all others, 
belongs, as its primary duty and interest, the support 
of liberal principles. It has nothing in its institutions 
congenial with the maxims of barbarous ages, with the 
narrow, monopolizing, restrictive legislation of antiquat- 
ed despotisms. Freedom, in all its forms, is our life, 
strength, prosperity , and every system at war with it, 
however speciously maintained, is a contradiction to our 
character, and, wanting harmony xvith our spirit, must 
take something, however silently, from the energy of the 
institutions which hold us together. As citizens of the 
world, we grieve that this country should help to pro- 
long prejudices, which even monarchy is outgrowing; 
should, in imitation of meddling despotisms, undertake 
to direct the industry and capital of the citizen, and es- 
pecially should lose sight of tliat sublime object of phi- 
lanthropy, the promotion of free, unrestricted commerce 
through the world. As patriots, we grieve that a pre- 
cedent has been afforded for a kind of legislation, which, 
if persisted in, will almost certainly loosen, and may 
rupture, the Union. The principal excellence of the 
late tariff is, that it is so constructed as to please no 
one, that even its friends pronounce it an abomination ; 
for, by offending and injuring all, it excites less animosity 
in the principal sufferers. Tariffs never will he inipar- 
tiaL They will always, in a greater or less degree, be 
the results of selfish combinations of private and public 
men, through which a majority will be secured to par- 
ticular interests ; and such is the blindness of avaricei 
that to grasp a short-lived, partial good, the infinite bless- 
ings of union will be hazarded, and may be thrown away, 
t - If we may be allowed t short digression, we would 
von. I. 30 
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say, that we have no partiality to tariffs of any kind, 
not even to those which are laid on impons for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue. We, suppose that they are 
necessary at present, especially where they have be- 
come the habit of the people, and we are not insensible 
to the facility they afford for collecting the revenue. 
But we should rejoice, if by some great improvement 
in finance, every custom-house could be shut from Maine 
to Louisiana. Tlie interests of human nature require, 
that every fetter should be broken from tlie intercourse 
of nations, that the most distant countries should ex- 
change all tlieir products, whether of manual or intel- 
lectual labor, as freely as die members of the same 
community. An unrestricted commerce we regard as 
the most importanfr means of diffusing through the woild 
knowledge, arts, comforts, civilization, religion, and lib- 
erty ; and to this great cause we would have our coun- 
try devoted. We will add, that we attach no impor- 
tance to what is deemed the chief benefit of tariffs, that 
they save the necessity of direct taxation, and draw 
from a people a large revenue without their knowledge. 
In die first jilace, we say, that a free people ought to 
know wliat they pay for freedom, and to pay it j.Qy/|dly, 
and that they should as truly scorn to be clieated into 
the support of their government, as into, dje ; support of 
their children. In the next place, a bige revenue is 
no blessing. An overflowing treasury wiil always be 
comiptiiig 10 the governors and the governed. A rev- 
enue, rigorously proportioned to the lypnts of a people, 
is as much as can be trusted safely to men in power. 
The only valid argument against substituting direct for 
h^rect taxation, Is die difiiculty of ascertaining with 
precision the property of the citizen. Happy would it 
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»e for us, could tariffs be done away, for with them 
would be abolished fruitful causes of national jealousies, 
of war, of perjury, of smuggling, of innumerable frauds 
and crimes, and of harassing restraint on that commerce 
which should be free as the winds. 

We consider many of the remarks made in reference 
to tariffs as applicable to internal improvements. These 
also involve a Constitutional question of no small diffi- 
culty ; and it seems impossible that they should be pros- 
ecuted with any degree of impartiality. We will not 
say, that an extensive system of internal improvements, 
comprehending and connecting the whole country, and 
promising great, manifest, and universal good, may not 
be framed. But let Congress propose narrow, local 
improvements, and we need no prophet to foretell the 
endless and ever-multiplying intrigues, the selfish com- 
binations, the jealousies, and discontents which will fol- 
low by a necessity as sure as the laws of nature. An 
irresistible temptation will be offered to unprincipled 
bargains between states and legislators, and tlie treasury, 
sending out partial streams, will become a fountain of 
bitterness and discord. 

Let it not be said, that most of the proposed im- 
provements are designed to promote intercourse, and 
that thus they favor what we conceive to be the great 
end of government, by binding us together. We an- 
swer, that the General Government already promotes 
intercourse incomparably more than all other causes 
combined, and we are unwdliing to put to hazard this ac- 
tual beneficent influence by striving to extend it. ■ Gov* 
ermncnt already does more for this object than all tlie 
canals, railroads, and other internal improvements, whieit 
'human ingenuity can devise, and this it does by that 
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negative influence, which, as we have otten saiU, is its 
chief function. This it does by making us one people, 
by preserving us from being broken into different com- 
munities, by preventing those obstractions to a free in- 
terchange of commodities, which, in case of disunion, 
would at once rise up between us ; by preserving us 
from national rivalries, from the war of tarifis, and fiom 
open and ruinous hostility. We grant that cases may 
occur, in which national advantage may be lost, or use- 
ful objects delayed, for want of positive interference of 
government in the work of internal improvement. But 
the wisdom of nations, like that of individuals, con- 
sists very much in a willingness to forego near and infe- 
iior benefits for permanent security. We have, how- 
ever, little apprehension of much injury resulting from 
the forbearance of government in this particular. Let 
Congress hold us together, and keep us in peace, and 
the spirit of the people will not slumber. It will pour 
itself forth through our state governments, through cor- 
porations, and through individual enterprise ; and who 
that observes what it has already done can set limits to 
its efliciency ? Since the adoption of the Bederal Con- 
stitution, nothing has contributed so much to extend in- 
tiereourse through the Slates as the invention of, stu^fH-- 
toati. No legislation, and no possible dire ctioiiy of the 
revenue to public improvements, could have effected so 
much as the steam-engine ; and this was contrived, per- 
fected, and applied to navigation,, by the genius and 
ucalth of individuals. Next to this agent, the most im- 
portant service to internal communication lias been ren- 
dered by the New-York Canal, and this tvas the work 

' State. Witli such examples, we need not fear. 

4*utr progress will be arrested by the confinement of 
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the General Government to general objects. We are 
not sure, that, were every objection which we have 
stated removed, we should be anxious to interest our 
national legislature in public improvements. As a peo- 
ple, we want no new excitement. Our danger is from 
over action, from impatient and selfish ' enterprise, from 
feverish energy, from too rapid growth, rather than from 
stagnation and lethargy. A calm, sober, steady gov- 
ernment Is what we chiefly need. May it be kept from 
the hands of theorists and speculators. 

We have not yet exhausted the question, how gov- 
ernment may best strengthen and perpetuate our Union. 
There is one of its establishments, which, in this point 
of view, we highly value, and which we fear is not suf- 
ficiently prized for the highest benefit which it confers. 
We refer to the Post-office. The facilities which this 
ihstitution affords to the government for communication 
with all ‘ parts of the country, are probably regarded by 
many as the most important national service which' rit 
folders. But it does iocoraparahly more for us as a 
community. It does much towards making us one, 
by admitting free communication between distant parts 
of the country, which no other channel of intercourie 
could bring together. It binds the whole country in 
a chain of sympathies, and makes it in truth one great 
neighbourhood. It promotes a kind of society between 
tbe^ seashore and the mountains. It perpetuates 
sMps' bdttteen those who are never to meet agahi.v* it 
binds' ’the family in the new settlemenft and tlW'iialf- 
cleared fotest to the cultivated spot from which it 
grated. ‘ It Taeiiitates, beyond etkulation, 'comntercial 
‘’connexions, and the interchange of -products. On this 
Wcoiint, we always grieve to see a -statenient of ii» 
30 * 





revenue accruing to government *from the Post-olBce. 
It ought not to yield a cent to the treasury. It should 
simply support itself. Such importance do we attach 
to the freest communication between all parts of the 
country, so much do we desire that the poor, as well 
as rich, may enjoy the means of intercourse, that we 
would sooner have the Post-office a tax on the revenue, 
than one of its sources. 

We pass to another method by which the government 
is io strengthen the Union. We know not a more irn** 
portaat one. It is, to give dignity and independence 
to the National Judiciary. Let Congress feel, let the 
people feel, that to this department the security of the 
Union is especially committed, that it is the great pre- 
servative power among our institutions, and that its 
stnetity cannot be too jealously protected. Its office 
i$, to settle peacefully the questions between the differ- 
ent States and their citizens, which, without it, would 
be settled by arms. What beneficence and dignity be- 
long to this function ! Nor is this all. It affords to 
eilizens, who feel themselves aggrieved by what they 
deem an unconstitutional law, the means of peaceful re- 
Blstance. It gives them an opportunity of being heard 
before a tribunal, on which the most solemn obligations 
'!#■ Justice are kid, and which is eminently fitted 
git isiupire between the citizen and the 
know not how government can contribute more effectu- 
ally to its own stability, than by reverencing and guard- 
ing the rights of the National Judiciary. A Congress, 
which should trench on its independence, ou^t to be 
Wiated guilty of a species of sacrilege. 

considering the importance of the Judiciary 'to 
mm Utibin, we are naturally led to another department 
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of the government, and one wHch is particularlj worthy 
of attention, because at the present moment it seems to 
menace our confederation more seriously than any other 
oause. We refer to the Executive Department, We 
refer to the struggles which the election to the Presi^ 
dency has again and again provoked. These are too 
solemn and fearful to be overlooked. A remedy must 
be found, or the country will be thrown into perpetual 
convulsions, and split into factions devoted each to a 
chief. We shall waste ourselves in struggles for a few 
leaders, who by their prominence will become dearer 
to a people than their institutions, and in fighting for 
our favorites we may become their slaves. 

This evil we regard as a growing one 5 and we know 
but one remedy for it. The people must acquire a just 
self-respect. This they want. It has been repressed 
by false notions about government, which have come 
down from ages of monarchy. The spirit of freedom, 
of which we so much boast, has not yet given a due 
elevation of sentiment to the community ; and therefore 
the community basely binds itself to leaders as if they 
were its superiors. A people should understand its own 
greatness and dignity too well to attach much impor- 
tance to any individual. It should regard no individual 
as necessary to it, nor should it suffer any one to urge 
his claims on its gratitude. It should feel, that it has 
a right to the services of its members, and that ttere 
is no member with whose services it cannot dispense. 
It should have no idols, no favorites. It should anni- 
hilate with its frown, those who would monopoli^ge its 
power, or bring it into subserviency to their own glory. 
No man’s name should be much on its lips. It should 
bind up in no man its prosperity and honor. 





A free community, indeed, has need of a presiding 
officer, but it depends on no individual as alone fitted 
for the office ; and still more, it needs a President, not 
to be its master, but to express and execute its own 
will This last thought is fundamental, and nev^ to be 
forgotten. The only law of a free people is the will of 
die majority, or public sentiment ; and to collect, em- 
body, utter, and execute this, is the great end of its 
civil institutions. Self-government is its great attribute, 
its supreme dlstinctron, and this gives to office in a free 
state an entirely different character from what it pos- 
sesses in <]es[)Otic countries. The difierence, however, 
is overlooked among us, and the same importance is at- 
tached to office, as if it conferred absolute power. 

We repeat it, the supreme law in a free state is - its 
own will, and conseqtienily, among such a people, the 
highest power does not necessarily belong to him who 
is clothed with office, but to him who does most, in 
wlmtevcr sphere, to guide and determine the public 
mind. Office is a secondary influence, and indeed its 
most enviable distinction consists in the opportimitiei' 
which it affords for swaying the opinions and purposefs 
of the community. The nominal legislator is not always 
the real one. He is often the organ of superior minds, 
and, if the people be truly free, his chief function is, to 
glte ffonTi and efficiency to the general will Even 1b 
monafchifs, where a free press is enjoyed, the power 
passes tnore and more from the public functionary to 
the master-spirits who frame the nation’s mind. Thus 
the pen of Ihirke rivalled the sceptre of his sovereign. 
The progress of freedom and of society is marked by 
that official givffs place to personal, intellect 
mo»t dignity. It is a bad omen, where office 
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in I IV r . ^ ^ apeopie sees 

pu 10 functionary, not an organ of its own will, 

Impend 

We mean not to deny the necessity of office. We 

^ now t lat tlie President fills an important place. We 
Know that die community has an interest in his integ- 

y an ^ wisdom, and diat it is disgraced and injured 
hy placing an incompetent or unprincipled man in the 
most conspicuous station. To die President are con- 
fided important lunctioiis, but not such functions as can 
be discharged only by one or two individuals in the 
coun ry, not such as ought to make him an object of 
idolatry or dread, not such as should draw to him any 
extraordinary homage, not such as to justify intense de- 
are in ffie candidate, or intense excitement in the people. 
Under tnstitutions really free, no office can exist, whWi 
deseives the struggles of ambition. Did our Consti- 
tution create such an office, it would prove its authors 
to have been blind or false to their country's dignity and 
rights. But that noble charter is open to no such re- 
proacln Ihe Presidency, the highest function in the 
state, IS exceedingly bounded by the Constitution, and 
still more by die spirit of the community. A President 
has been, and may often be, one of the least efficient 
men m the government. We need not go far for proof. 

In both houses of Congress there were men, wliose in- 
fence over the country was greater tl«m d,at of the kst 
1 resident. He indeed contributed to keep the wheel 
of government in motion. But we ask, What new im- 
pubie did be give it.? What single important measure 
did he originate .? Was there a man in office more 
fettered and thwarted .? We talk of the «, In, :ni«, 






of Mr. Monroe 'and Mr. ^Adams. We asky What iin- 
pression of themselves have they left on legislation and 
on public affairs ? They gave no spring to the public 
mind. A popular senator or representative did more 
to sway the community. And this is as it should be. 
We rejoice^ that official influence is so restricted, that 
the people are not mere echoes of a single voice, that 
no man can master his fellow-citizens, liiat there is a 
general, all-pervading intelligence, which modifies, con- 
trols, and often neutralizes, the opinion and will of the 
highest public functionary. 

We have spoken of the Presidency as it has actually 
existed, and as it must in a great measure exist whilst 
we are free ; and yet, through a delusion which has 
come down from past ages, this office, so limited, in 
power, so obstructed by the legislative branches and by 
public opinion, which is conferred on the individual at 
the longest but for eight years, and from which he re- 
tires to a seclusion, where scarcely an eye follows, or 
a voice of approbation cheers him, this office, to our 
disgrace, is coveted by an insane ambition, as if it were 
w hereditary throne, and the people are as ex- 
cited and distorted, when called tu fill it,.4^^|f'lbey 
were choosing a master for life at whose ‘^sybi'-C^i^ntry 
to be laid an unprotected victim. 

Ite it said, for the last eight years every liiiterest of .the 
ftttion has been postponed to the coinparisively inferior 
eoBcern of choosing a President, I’he national legis- 
felore, forgeliing its appointminit to watch over the gen- 
iral weal, has wasted and worse than wasted its annual 
,iessioiis in intrigues for the advancement of rival cam 
The most hnportanl , measures Itave becn.disf* 
itttW and decided, not with reference to tte-i ecsrotiy,. 
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imt chiefly according to their bearings on xviiat has been 
called the Presidential election* So sadly have we 
wanted the self-respect which belongs to freemen ! In 
these disgraceful transactionsj in this shameful excite- 
ment spread through the community, we see, that, as 
a people, we have not drunk as deeply as we imagine 
into the lofty spirit of liberty. In proportion as a peo- 
ple become free, in proportion as public sentiment reigns, 
office ceases to be a distinction, political ambition ex- 
pires, the prizes of political ambition are withdrawn, 
the self-respect of the people preserves it from bowing 
i^to favorites or idols. Whilst it is the characteristic of 
despotism, that the ruler is every thing and the people 
comparatively nothing, the reverse is the grand distinc- 
tion of a free state. This distinction we liave yet to 
learn ; and it cannot be learned too tlioroughly. Un- 
less we are preserved by a just self-respect from dividing 
into factions for the elevation of leaders, we shall hold 
our Union and our rigiits by a very uncertain tenure^ 
Better w^ere it to choose a President l>y lot from a 
hundred names to which each Slate shall contribute 
its fair proportion, than repeat the degrading struggle 
through which we have recently passed. 

We close this topic by entreating our citizc3ns to re- 
member the great arguntent in favor of hereditary mon- 
archy* It may be expressed in few words. The 
highest oflice in a nation,^’ says the monarchist, ought 
td be hereditary, because it is an object loo dtsalipg 
and exciting to be held up for oompetidom Sudh « 
prize, offered to tlie aspiring, must .inflame to madness 
the lust of power, and engender perpetual strife* A 
people having such a gift to bestow will be exposed 
to p^^petual arts and machinations. Its passions will 





liefer be allowed to sleep. Factions, headed by popa-*^ 
kf chiefs and exasperated by conflict, will at length 
resort to force, and, in the storms which will follow , 
the Constitutioo will be prostrated, and the supreme 

''|owei^ ba the |irey of a siiccessM' 
and stability of a nation demand, that the supreme power 
"’ibotiM'' be 'placed abotb ritalry, and 'beyohd the' tfopes 
of ambition, and this can ©niy be done by making it 
hereditary.’^ Such is the grand argument in favor of 
monarcliy. As a people, we have done too much to 
“‘oonfirm it» It k time that we proved ourselves 'more 
loyal to freedom. We shall do well to remember, that 
biokeu into’ parties which have the dhief 
for their aim, and thrown into perpetual agi- 
th'i’’ rivalry of popular leaders, is lending a 
testimony to the 'reasonings of monarchists, 

' tcceleratlng the folfllment of their sinister' 
''"lodliigs. • ‘ 

■ "Much remains to be said of the means of perpet- 
uating the Union, and of tlie dangers to which it is 
'"imposed. 'But we want time to prosecute the sub|e#t« 
-H’lia inluries with which the confederation is 

spirit and a sectional spirit, 'are iOo ‘oWbds 
exposition. The importance of 'a netiohai lit- 
our Union and honor, deserves particular 
ttliideritioti* But the topic is too great for' our plCs- 
'■’mt limits, and we reserve it for fiiiure discussion.* ■ 

' We intended to close this article with some remarks 
, m file conduct of the different parties in this country 
" in ^ relation to the Union, for tte purpose of showing 
titt ftlJ !»V0 occisionaHy been wanting in fidelity 'to 

V'feVf hA ; 

m Katloud yieraWro/' p, having 
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it. But the subject would necessarily expand itself 
beyond the space allowed us. Still we cannot wholly 
abandon it. One branch of it is particularly recom- 
mended to us by the Correspondence at the head of 
this review. The merits or the dements of the Federal 
party in respect to our Union, seem to be in a measure 
forced on our consideration ; and we are the more wdl- 
iing to give a few thoughts to the topic, because we 
think that we understand it, and because we trust that 
we can treat it dispassionately. Our attachment to this 
party have no desire to conceal ; but our ideas of the 
allegiance due to a party are exceedingly liberal. We 
claim the privilege of censuring those with whom we 
generally agree ; and we indignantly disclaim the obliga- 
tion of justifying in the mass whatever they may please 
to do. Of the Federalists therefore we shall speak 
freely. We have no desire to hide what we deem to 
be their errors. They belong now to history, and the 
only question is, how their history may be made most 
useful to their country and to the cause of freedom. 
Before we proceed, however, we beg to remark, that 
in this, as in every part of the present review, we write 
from our own convictions alone, that we hold no com- 
munication with politieul leaders, and that we are far 
from being certain of the reception which our views will 
meet from our best friends. 

A purer party than that of tlie Federalists, we be- 
lieve, never existed uiiclor any goveriimem. Jjike all 
other combiiiatioiis it indeed contained weak and bud 
men. In its prosperity, it drew to itself seokers for 
office. Still, when we consider thatdt enjoyed the con- 
fidence of Wasiiingtoii to his last hour ; that its leaders 
were his chosen friends ; that it supported and sirongih- 
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ened his whole administration j that it participated with 
him In the proclamation and system’ of neutrality, through 
which tiiat great mao served his country as effectually 
as during the revolutionary war ; when we consider, 
that it contributed chiefly to the organization of the 
Federal Government in the civil, judicial, financial, 
military, and naval departments ; that it carried the coun- 
try safely and honorably through the most tempestuous 
days of the French Revolution ; that it withstood the 
frenzied tendencies of multitudes to alliance with that 
power, and that it averted war with Great dur- 

ing a period, when such a war would have bowed us 
bto ruinous subserviency to the despot of France ; when 
we consider these things, we feel, that the debt of this 
couoatry to die Federal party is never to be extin- 
guished. 

5 Still we think, that this party in some respects failed 
of its duty to the cause of the Union and of freedom. 
But it so failed, not through treachery ; for truer spirits 
the world could not boast. It failed through despond- 
ence. Here was the rock on which Federalism 
Too many of its leading men wanted a just confidence 
in our free institutions and in the moral ability of the 
people to uphold them. Apjialled by the excesses ’ of 
lha French Revolution, by the extinction of liberty in 
that republic, and by the fanaticism with which the 
cause of France was still espoused among' ourselves, 
tliej hegaii to despair of their own country. The sym- 
pathies of the majority of our people with the despo* 
*’• tism of France, were indeed a fearful symptom. There 
seemed a fascination in that terrible power. An insane 
adnuration for the sworn foe, of freedom, joined with as 
'dwdly a hatred towards England, so far pervaded the 
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country, that to the Federalists we seemed enlisted as 
a people on the side of despotism, and hited to sink 
under its yoke. That they had cause for fear, we tlimk. 
That they were criminal in the despondence to which 
tiiey yielded, we also believe. They forgot, that great 
perils call on us for renewed efforts, and for increased 
sacrifices in a good cause. That some of them con- 
sidered the doom of the country as sealed, we have rea- 
son to believe. Some, disappointed and irritated, were 
accustomed to speak in bitter scorn of institutions, 
wiiieh, liearing the name of free, had proved unable 
to rescue us iVom base subserviency to an all-menacing 
despot. The h'edendists as a body wanted a just con- 
fidence in our national institutions. They wanted that 
fiiitii, which hopes against hope, and which freedom 
should inspire, Hera was their sin, and it brouglst 
its penalty ; for, ihrougli tliis more than any catsse, they 
were driven from power. By not confiding in tlie com- 
munity, they lost its confidence. By the depressed 
tone with which they spoke of liberty, their attachment 
to it became suspected. Tlie luiul of anti-rcpy!>lican 
lendencics was fastened upon them by their t>pponcuits, 
and this reproach no party could survive. 

We know not in what manner we can better commu- 
iiicate our views of the Federal jiorty, of its merits and 
defects, than by referring to that disiingiiibhed num, who 
was so long prominent in its ranks ; wc mean the late 
(}eorge Cabot. If any man in this region deseived to 
be called its leader, it was he, and a stronger proof of 
its political purity* cannot be imagined, than^is found in 
the ascendency which this illustrious individtiai main- 
tained over it. He was the last man to be charged 
with a criminal ambition. His mind rose far above 
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ofiice. The world bad bo station which would have 
tempted him from private life. But in private life, he 
exerted the sway which is the worthiest prize of a lofty 
ambition. He was consulted with someibing of the 
respect which w^as paid to an ai^ient oracle, and no 
mind among us contributed so much to tlie control of 
puhlic alFairs. It is interesting to inquire by what in- 
tellectual attributes he gained this influence ; and, as 
his cbaracier now belongs to history, perhaps we may 
render no unacceptable service in delineating its lead- 
ing features. 

We think, that lie w^as distinguished by nothing so 
much as by the power of ascending to general principles, 
and by the reverence and constancy with which he ad- 
hered to them. The great truths of history and expe- 
rience, the immutable laws of human nature, according 
to which a!! measures should be framed, shone on his 
intellectual eye with an unclouded brightness. No im- 
patience of present evils, no eagerness for immediate 
good, ever tempted him to think, tliat these might be 
forsaken with impunity. To these he referred all ques- 
tions on which ho was called to judge, and accordingly 
his conversation had a character of corajirehensive wis- 
dom., which, joined with his urbanity, secured to him 
t »in|iikr sway over the minds of his hearers. With 
such a mind, he of course held in contempt the tempo- 
rary expedients and motley legislation of commonplace 
politicians. He looked with singular aversion on every 
thing faclicious, forced, and complicated in policy. We,_ 
have imdersiood, that by the native strength and sim- 
plicity of his mind, he anticipated the lights, which phi- 
Icwophy and experience have recently thrown on the 
tefortance of leaving enterprise,' industry, and com* 
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metee freo* He carried into polities the great axiom 
wliicli the ancient sages carried into morals, Follow 
NaUire.” In an age of reading, he leaned less than 
most men on books. A more independent mind oar 
country perhaps has not produced. When we think 
of his whok) character, when with the sagacity of his 
intellect we combine the integrity of his heart, ilm dig- 
nified grace of his manners, and the charm of his con- 
versation, we hardly know the individual, with the ex- 
ception of Washington, whom we should have offered 
more willingly to a foreigner as a specimen of the men 
whom America can produce. 

Still we think, that Ills fine (pialiues were shaded 
by what to us is a great defect, thougli to some it may 
appear a proof of his wdsdoin. He wanted a jtist faith 
in man’s capacity of freedom, at least in that degree of 
it which our institutions suppose. lie inclined to dark 
views of the condition and prospects of his country. 
He had too much the wisdom of experience. He want- 
ed what may be called tlm wisdom of hope. In man^s 
past history lie read too mucli what h to come, and 
measured our present capacity of political good too 
much by the unsuccessful experiments of former times. 
We apprehend, that it is possible to make experience 
too much our guide ; and such tvas the fault of this dis- 
tinguished man. There are seasons, in liumao affiiirs, 
of inward and outward revolution, when now deplhf 
seem to be broken up in the soul, when new wants are 
unfolded in miilritiides, and a new and undefined good 
is thirsted for* These are periods, when the principles 
of experience need to be modified, when hope and trust 
and instinct claim a share with prudence in the guid 
ance of affairs, when in truth t& dare is the liiehast 
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wisdom. Now, ia the Astingoished man of wliorn we 
speak, there was little or nothing of that enthusiasm, 
which, we confess, seems to us sometimes the surest 
light. He lived in the past, when the impulse of the 
age was towards the future. He was slow to promise 
himself any great melioration of human affairs; and, 
whilst singularly successful in discerning the actual good, 
which results from the great laws of nature and Provi- 
dence, he gave little hope tiiat this good was to be 
essentially enlarged. To such a man, the issue of the 
French devolution was a confirmation of the saddest 
lessons of history, and these lessons he applied too 
faithfully to his own country, tiis influence in commu- 
lucating skeptical, disheartening views of human afliairs, 
seems to us to have been so important as to form a part 
of our history, and it throws much light on wliat w'e 
deem the great political error of the Federalists. 

That the Federalists did at one period look with an 
unworthy de.spoudcnce on our institutions, is true. Es- 
pecially when they saw the country, by a declaration of 
war against England, virtually link itself with that despo- 
tism which menaced the whole civilized world, their 
hearts .sunk within them ; and we doubt not, that, in 
some cases, their nuxed anger and gloom broke forth 
lit reckless speeches, which, to those who are ignorant 
of the w'orkings of the passions, might seem to argue 
a scorn for tlio confederation and for all its blessings. 
So far they l.-nled of their duty ; for a good citizen is 
never to despair of the republic, never to lliink free- 
dom a lost cause. ■ 

The political sin of the Federal party we have stated 

pWftly. In the other great party, examples of unfaith- 
fulhftBS to the Union might also be produced. Who 



erv'er reverts to the language of Virginia on the subject 
of the alien and sedition laws^ or to the more recent 
proceedings and declarations of Georgia in respect - to 
the Indian territories within her jurisdiction, or to the 
debates and resolutions of the legislature of South Caro- 
lina at its last session, will learn, that a sense of the 
sacredness of the Union and of the greatness of its 
blessings, is but faintly apprehended, even by that party 
which boasts of unfaltering adherence to it. 

In closing this ailicle, we are aware that we have 
said much, in whicli many of our fellow-citizens will 
not concur. Men of ail parlies will probably dissent 
from some of our positions. But has not the time come, 
when the vassalage of party may be thrown otf? when 
we may speak of the past and present, without asking 
whether our opinion will be echoed by this or that class 
of politicians ? when we may cease to cotulenin and 
justify in the mass ? when a more liberal and elevated 
style of discussion may be introduced ? when we may 
open our eyes on the faults of our friends, and may 
look at subjects which involve our country’s welfare, in 
the broad, clear light of day ? Tins style of discussion 
we are anxious to promote ; and we feel, that whoever 
may encourage and dilFuse it, will deserve a place among 
the most faithful friends of freedom. 
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grace^ and force of utterance. A man who cannot 
open his lips witiiout breaking a rule of grammar, with- 
out showing in his dialect or brogue or uncouth tones his 
want of cultivation, or without darkening his meaning 
by a confused, unskilful mode of communication, can- 
not take the place to which, perhaps, his native good 
sense entitles him. To have intercourse with respecta- 
ble people, we must sjieak their language. On this 
account, I am glad that grammar and a correct pronun- 
ciation are Uiuglit in the common schools of this city. 
These are not trilles ; nor arc they superfluous to any 
class of people. They give a man access to |pcia! 
advantages, on which his iinjjrovement very much de- 
pends. The power of utterance should be included by 
all in their plans of self-culture. 


I have now given a few view’s of the culture, the 
improvement, wliich every man should propose to him- 
self. I have all along goue^ on the principle, that a man 
has within him capacities of growth, which deserve and 
will reward irjtcmsc, unreiaxing toil. I do not look on 
a human being* as a machine, made to be kept in action 
by a foreign force, to accomplish an unvarying succes- 
sion of motions, to do a fixed amount of work, and then 
to fall to pieces at death, but as a lieirig of free spiritual 
powers ; and I place little value on any culture, but 
that which aims to bring out these and to give them 
perpetual impulse and expansion. I am aware, that 
this view is far from being universal. The common 
notion has been, that the mass of the people need no 
other culture than is necessary to fit them for their 
various trades ; atid, though this error is passing away, 
k‘» fer from being exploded. But the ground of » 
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man’s culture lies in his nature, not in his calling. His 
powers .are to be unfolded on account of their inherent 
dignity, not their outward direction. He is to be edu* 
cated, because he is a man, not because he is to make 
shoes, nails, or pins. A trade is plainly not the great 
end of his being, for his mind cannot be shut up in it ; 
his force of thought cannot be exhausted on it. He has 
faculties to which it gives no action, and deep tvants it 
cannot answer. Poems, and systems of theology and 
philosophy, which have made some noise in the world, 
have been wrought at the work-bench and amidst the 
toils of the field. How often, when the anus are me- 
chanically plying a trade, does the mind, lost in reverie 
or day-dreams, escape to the ends of the eartli ! How 
often does the pious heart of woman mingle the greatest 
of all thoughts, that of God, with houschokl drudgery ! 
Dndoubtedly a man is to perfect himself in liis trade, 
for by it he is to earn his bread and to serve the coiti- 
niunity. But bread or subsistence, is not his highest 
good ; for, if it were, bis lot would be harder than that . 
of the inferior animals, for whom nature spreads a table 
and weaves a wardrobe, without a care of their own. 
Nor was he made chiefly to minister to the wants of the 
community. A rational, moral being cannot, without 
infinite wrong, be converted into a mere instrument of 
others’ gratification. He is necessarily an end, not a 
means. A mind, in which are sown the seeds of wis- 
dom, disinterestedness, firmness of purpose, and piety, 
is worth more than all the outward material interests of 
a tvorld. It exists for itself, for its own perfection, and 
must not be enslaved to its own or others’ animal wants. 
You tell me, that a liberal culture is needed for men 
wdio are to fill high stations, but not for such as are 
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<looiiu?d to vulgar labor. 1 answer, that Man is a greaier 
name than President or King. Truth and goodiK:Jss are 
equally ])recious 5 in whatever sphere they are found. 
Besides, men of all conditions sustain equally the rela- 
tions, which give birth to the highest virtues and de- 
mand the highest powers. The laborer is not a mere 
kiborer. He has close, lender, responsible connections 
with God and his fellow-creatures. He is a son, hus- 
band, father, friend, and Cbristiun. He belongs to a 
home, a country, a church, a race ; and is such a man 
to be cultivated only for a trade ? Was he not sent 
into the world for a great work ? To educate a child 
perfectly requires profounder thought, greater wisdom, 
than to govern a state ; and for this plain reason, that 
the interests and wants of the latter are more super- 
ficial, coarser, and more obvious, than the spiritual 
capacities, the growth of thought and feeling, and the 
subtile laws of the mind, which must all be studied and 
comprehended, licforc the work of education can be 
thoroughly performed ; and yet to all conditions this 
greatest work on earth is equally committed by God. 
What plainer proof do we need that a higher culture, 
than has yet been dreamed of, is needed by our whole 
race ? 

IL I now proceed to inquire into- We Means, by 
wliich the self-culture, jusi described, may be pro- 
moted ; and here T know not where to begin. The 
subject is so extensive, as well as important, that I feel 
myself unable to do any justice to it, especially in the 
limits to wliicii I am confined. I beg you to consider 
me as presenting but hints^ and such as have offered 
tliemselves with very little research lo my own mind. 





And, first, the great means of self-culture, that wiiicii 
includes all the rest, is to fasten on this culture as our 
Great End, to determine deliberately and solemnly, 
that we will make the most and the best of the powers 
which God has given us. Without ibis resolute pur- 
pose, the best means are worth little, and with it the 
poorest become mighty. You may see thousands, with 
every opportunity of improvement which wcaltit cun 
gather, with teachers, libraries, and apparatus, bringing 
nothing to pass, and others, with few helps, doing won- 
ders ; and simply because the latter are in earnest, and 
the former not. A man in earnest finds iueans, or, if 
he cannot find, creates them. A vigorous purpose 
makes much out of little, breathes power into weak in- 
struments, disarms difficulties, and even turns them into 
assistances. Every condition has means of progress, 
if we have spirit enough to use them. Some voliuoes 
have recently been published, giving examples or his- 
tories of ‘‘knowledge acquired under difficulties”; and 
it is most animating to see in these what a resolute man 
can do for himself. A great idea, like this of Self- 
culture, if seized on clearly and vigorously, burns like 
a living coal in the soul. He who deliberately adopts 
a great end, has, by this act, half accoinplished it, has 
scaled the chief barrier to success. 

One thing is essential to the strong purpose of self- 
culture novv insisted on, namely, faith in llie practicable- 
ness of this culture. A great object, to awatken reso- 
lute choice, must be seen to be within our reach. The 
truth, that progress is the very end of our being, must 
not be received as a tradition, but comprebcnileii and 
felt as a reality. Our minds are apt to pine and starve, 
by being imprisoned witbiU wnat we \ u^b already at- 
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tamed. A true faith, lookmg up to something better, 
catching glimpses of a distant perfection, prophesying 
to ourselves improvements proportioned to our consci- 
entious' labors, gives energy of purpose, gives wings to 
the soul ; and this faith will continually grow, by ac- 
quainting ourselves with our own nature, and with the 
promises of Divine help and immortal life which abound 
in Revelation. 

Some are discouraged from proposing to themselves 
improvement, by the false notion, that the study of 
books, which their situation denies them, is tlie all-im- 
portant, and only sufficient means. Let such consider, 
that the grand volumes, of which all our books are 
transcripts, I mean nature, revelation, the human soul, 
and human life, are freely unfolded to every eye. The 
great sources of wisdom are experience and observa- 
tion ; and these are denied to none. To open and fix 
our eyes upon what passes witijout and witlun us, is 
the most fruitful study. Books are chiefly useful, as 
they help us to interpret what we see and experience. 
When they absorb men, as they sometimes do, and turn 
them from observation of nature and life, they generate 
a learned folly, for wliich the plain sense of the laborer 
could not be exchanged but at great loss. It deserves 
attention that the greatest men have been formed with- 
out the studies, which at present are thought, by many 
most needful to improvement. Homer, Plato, Demos- 
thenes, never heard the name of chemistry, and knew 
less of the solar system than a boy in our common 
' ^qjlpols. Not that these sciences are unimportant ; but 
the lesson is, that human improvement never wmits ilie 
where the purpose of it is deep and earnest m 











Tiio ijurpose of self-ciilmrej this is tlie life and 
slrcn[j;lli of all the methods we use for our own eleva- 
tion. [ reiterate this principle on Account of its great 
unportance ; and I would add a remark to prevent its 
misapprehension. When 1 speak of the purpose of self- 
culture^ I mean, that it should be sincere. In oilier 
words, we must make self-culture really and truly our 
end, or choose it for its own sake, and not merely os 
a means or instrument of something else. And here 1 
touch a common and very pernicious error. Not a few 
persons desire to improve themselves only* to get prop- 
erty and to rise in the world ; but such do not properly 
choose improvement, but something outward and foreign 
to themselves ; and so low an impulse can produce only 
a stinted, partial, uncertain growth. A man, as I have 
said, is to cultivate himself because he is a man. Ho 
is to start with the conviction, that there is something 
greater within him than in the whole material creation, 
than in all the worlds which press on the eye and ear ; 
and that inward improvements have a worth and dignity 
in themselves, quite distinct from the power they give 
over outward things. Undoubtedly a man is to labor 
to better his condition, but first to better himself. If 
he knows no higher use of his mind than to invent 
and drudge for his body, his case is desperate as far 
as culture is concerned. 

In these remarks, I do not mean to recommend to 
the laborer indifference to his outward lot. I hold it 
important, that every man in every class should possess 
the means of conffort, of health, of neatness in food 
•arid apparel, and of occasional retirernenl and leisure. 
Tliese are good in themselves, to he sought for their 
own sakes, and still more, they are impoilarit iiieuns of 
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tlie scir“Culture for wluch I sni ploticlin^. iV clctin^ 
comfortable dwelling, with wholesome meals, is no small 
aid to intellectual and moral progress. A man living 
in a damp cellar or a garret open to rain and snow, 
breathing the foul air of a filthy room, and striving with- 
out success to appease hunger on scanty or unsavory 
food, is.in danger of abandoning himself to -a desperate, 
selfish recklessness. Improve then your lot. Multiply 
comforts, and still more get wealth if you can by honor- 
able means, and if it do not cost too much. A true 
cultivation of the mind is fitted to forward you in your 
worldly concerns, and you ought to use it for this end. 
Only, beware, lest this end master you ; lest your mo- 
tives sink as your condition improves; lest you fall 
victims to the miserable passion of vying witli those 
thksUnd 'Jrou in show, luxury, and expense. Cherish a 
true respect for yourselves. Feel that your nature is 
worth more than every thing which is foreign to you. 
He who has not caught a glimpse of his own rational 
and spiritual being, of something within himself superior 
to the world and allied to the divinity, w'ants the true 
spring of that purpose of self-culture, on which I have 
insisted as the first of all tlie means of improvement. 

I proceed to another important means of self-culture, 
and this is the control of the animal appetites. To 
raise die moral and intellectual nature, we must put 
down the animal. Sensuality is the abyss in which 
very many souls are plunged and lost. Among the 
rtost prosperous classes, what a vast amount of intel- 
teeioal life is drowned in luxurious excesses ! It is 
^reat curse of wealth, that it i.s used to pamper the 
and among the poorer classes, though luxury 
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is wanting, yet a gross feeding often prevails, under 
which the spirit is whelmed. It is a- sad sight to walk 
through our streets, and to see how many countenances 
bear marks of a lethargy and brutal coarseness, in- 
duced by unrestrained indulgence. Whoever would 
cultivate the soul, must restrain the appetites. I am 
not an advocate for the doctrine, that animal food was 
not meant for man ; but that this is used among us to 
excess, that as a people we should gain much in cheer- 
fulness, activity, and buoyancy of mind, by less gross 
and stimulating food, I am strongly inclined to believe. 
Above all, let me urge on those, who would bring out 
and elevate their higher nature, to abstain from the use 
of spirituous liquors. This bad habit is distinguished 
from all others by the ravages it makes on the reason, 
the intellect ; and this effect is produced to a, mournful 
extent, even when drunkenness is escaped. Not a few 
men, called temperate, and who have thought them- 
selves such, have learned, on abstaining from the use 
of ardent spirits, that for years their minds had been 
clouded, impaired by moderate drinking, without their 
suspecting the injury. Multitudes in this city are bereft 
of half their intellectual energy, by a degree of indul- 
gence which passes for innocent. Of all the foes of the 
working class, this is the deadliest. Nothing has done 
more to keep down this class, to destroy their self- 
respect, to rob them of their just influence in the eoin- 
munity, to render profitless the means of improvement 
within their reach, than the use of ardent spirits as a 
drink. They are called onto withstand* this practice, 
as they regard their honor, and would take tlielr just 
place in society. They are under solemn obligations 
to give their sanction to every effort for its suppression. 



Tliey ought to regard as their woi‘st 'enemies (ihougli 
aninteniionalij such), as the enemies of their rights, 
dignity, and influence, the men who desire to flood city 
and country with distilled J^oison. I lately visited a 
flourishing village, and Oh expressing to one of tlte re- 
spected inhabitants the pleasure I felt in witnessing so 
many signs of progress, he replied, that one of tijc causes 
of’ tbo prosperity I witnessed, was the disuse of ardent 
spirits by the people. And this reforuiation we may 
be assured wrought something higher than outward pros- 
perity. In ahnost every family so improved, we can- 
not doubt that the capacities of the }>arent for intel- 
lectual and moral improvement were enlarged, and the 
means of education made more eftectiial to the child. 
'l^Ohl! on working men to lake hold of "the ‘ ctiisfe' bf 
loanee ’ as ' pecwliarly theit htule.' ‘ These' 
are the more needed, in consequence of tfie eflbrts made 
far and wide, to annul at the present moment a recent 
kw for the siip}U'ession of the sale of ar(k3nt spirits in 
such quantities as favor internperan<*e. I know, that 
tfsere ere intelligent tind good men, who hclitn'c, that, 
iti enacting this law, gnvenmienl transcended its limits, 
left its true path, nml esiablislicd a precedent for legis- 
lative interference with all our pursuits and pleasures. 
No one liere looks more jealously on goverrimctit than 
myself Bui 1 inaintain, that this is a ease wljich stands 
by itself which can be confounded with no othm*, and 
on which government from its very nature and etui is 
peculiarly i>ound lo act. Let It never be forgollen, that 
the great end of government, its liighesi function, is, 
not to make roads, graisf clmrte.rs, originate improve- 
ments, but to prevent or repress Crimes against indi- 
vidiiaf rights and ■social order. For this end it ordains 
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I pcfnal code, erects prisons, and Inflicts fearful pumsb- 
ments* Now if it be true, that a vast proportion of 
the crimes, which government is instituted to prevent 
and repress, have their origin in the use of ardent spir-^ 
its ; if our poor-houses, work-houses, jails, and peniten- 
tiaries, are tenanted in a great degree by those whose 
first and chief impulse to crime came from the distillery 
and dram-shop ; if murder and theft, the most fearful 
outrages on property and life, are most frequently the 
issues and consummation of intemperance, is not gov- 
ernment bound to restrain by legislation the vending of 
the stimulus to these terrible social wrongs ? Is gov- 
ernment never to act as a parent, never to remove the 
causes or occasions of wrong-doing ? Has ii but one 
instrument for repressing ci'ime, namely, public, infa- 
mous punishment, an evil only inferior to crime ? Is 
government a usurper, does it wander beyond its sphere, 
by imposing restraints on an article, which does no im- * 
aginable good, which can plead no benefit conferred on 
body or mind, which unfits the citizen for the discharge 
of his duty to his country, and which, above all, stirs 
up men to the perpetration of most of the crimes, from 
which it is the highest and most solemn office of gov- 
ernment to protect society ? 

I come now to another important measure of self- 
culture, and this is, intercourse with superior minds. 

I have insisted on our own activity as essential to our 
progress ; but we were not made to live or advance 
alone. Society is as needful to us as air or food. A 
child doomed to utter loneliness, growing up without 
sight or sound of human beings, would not put forth 
equal power with many brut^’i and a MUf never brought 





hio contafjt with minds superior to his owHj will proba- 
bly run one and the same dull, round of thotight and ac- 
tion to the end of life. 

It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse 
with superior minds, and these invaluable means of 
communication are in the reach of all. In the best 
books, great men talk to us, give us their most precious 
thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. God be 
thanked for books. They are the voices of the disUuit 
and the dead, and inake us heirs of the spiritual life 
of past ages. Books are tiie true levellers. They 
give to all, who will faithfully use them, the society, the 
spiritual presence, of the best and greatest of our race. 
No matter how poor I am. No matter though the 
prosperous of my own time tvill not enter my obscure 
IfJhe' Sacr# ^ and take 

up their abode tinder rny roof, if Milton will cross my 
tlireshold to sing . to me of Paradise, and Shakspeare 
to open to me the worlds of imagination and tlie work- 
ings of the liuman heart, and Franklin to enrich me 
with his practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of 
intelleetual companionship, and I may become a cul- 
lifaiecl man though excluded from oallfd tlie 

best society in the place where I live. 

. , , To make this means of culture a man must 

select good books, such as have beoutv^ifritien by right- 
minded and siroiig-roinded meiij re|| ^iMiikers, tvho in- 
^imd of diluting by Tapetitiem* wli|i;fot}iers say, have, 
.something to say for ihemselveit, ai|d. w'rite lo giv(^ re- 
|iif 10 full, earnest souls ; and these works iintsl not be 
';$kii|niied over for amusentent, but read tilih fixed auen- 
4 dli-iocia reverential of truth. In selecting books, 
llta| lie tWed timch’by those wlio have studied more 
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ihen uur.^elves. But, after all, it 13 best to be deter- 
mined in tins particular a good deal by our own tastes. 
The best books for a man are not always those which 
the wise recomraend, but oftener those which meet the 
peculiar wants, the natural thirst of his mind, and there- 
fore awaken interest and rivet thought. And here it 
may be well to observe, not only in regard to books but 
in other respects, that self-culture must vary with the 
individual /ill means do not equally suit us all. A 
man must unfold himself freely, and should respect the 
peculiar gifts or biases by which nature has distinguish- 
ed him from others. Seif-culture does not demand the 
sacrifice of individuality. It does not regularly apply 
an established machinery, for the sake of torturing every 
man into one rigid shape, called perfection. As the 
human countenance, with the same features in us all, is 
diversified without end in the race, and is never the 
same in any two individuals, so the human soul, with 
the same grand powers and laws, expands into an infi- 
nite variety of forms, and would be wofully stinted by 
modes of culture requiring all men to learn the same 
lesson or to bend to the same rules. 

I know^ how hard it is to some men, especially to 
those who spend much time in manual labor, to fix 
attention on books. Let them strive to overcome the 
difficulty, by choosing subjects of deep interest, or by 
reading in company with those whom they love. Noth- 
ing can supply the place of books. They are cheering 
or soothing companions in solitude, illness, affliction. 
The wealth of both continents would not compensate 
for the good they impart. Let every man, if possible, 
gather some good books under his roof, and obtain 
access for hlmseir and family to some social library. 
Almost any luxury should be sacrificed to this- 
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li0uce ilie spiritless lameness of oiir ciiaracters and lives. 
Our greatest danger, is not from the grossly wipked 
around us, but from the worldly, unreflecting multitude, 
who are borne along as a stream by foreign impulse, and 
bear us along with them. Even the influence of supe- 
rior minds may harm us, by bowing us to servile acqui- 
esceiice and damping our spiritual activity. The great 
use of intercourse with other minds, is to stir up our 
own, to whet our appetite for truth, to carry our thoughts 
beyond their old tracks. Wd need connexions with 
great tliiiikers to make us thinkers ^too. One of the 
chief arts of self-eulturc, is to. unite the childlike teach- 
ableness, wbicli gratefully welcomes light from every 
human being who can give it, with manly resistance of 
opinions however current, of influences however gener- 
ally revered, whicli do not approve themselves to our 
deliberate judgment. You ought indeed patiently and 
conscientiously to strengthen your, reason by other men^s 
intelligence, but you must not prostrate it before them. 
Especially if there springs up within you any \dew bf 
God’s word or universe, any sentiment or as])iration 
which seems to you of a higher order than what you 
meet abroad, give reverent heed to it ; inquire into it 
earnestly, solemnly. Do not trust it blindly, for it may 
be an illusion ; but it may be the Divinity moving within 
you, a new revelation, not supernatural but still most 
precious, of truth or duty ; and if, after inquiry^, it^so 
appear, then let no clamor, or scorn, or desertion turn 
you from it. trueJiD your own highest convictions, 

. Intimations from our own souls of something more per- 
fect than others teach, if faithfully followed, give m a 
consciousness of spiritual fored md' progress, mover Bt- 
perienced by the vulgar of high life or low life, who 
march, as they are drilled, to the step of their times. 
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Some, I know, will wonder, that I should think the 
mass of the people capable of such intimations and 
glimpses of truth, as I have just supposed. These are 
commonly thought to be the prerogative of men of ge- 
nius, who seem to be born to give law to the minds of 
the multitude. Undoubtedly nature has her nobility, 
and sends forth a few to- be eminently ^Mights of the 
world.’’ But it is also true that a portion of the same 
divine fire is given, to ail; for the many could not re- 
ceive with a loving reverence the quickening influences 
of the few, were there not essentially the same spiritual 
life in both. The minds of the multitude are not masses 
of passive matter, created to receive impressions unre- 
sistingly from abroad. They are not wholly shaped by 
fpreign instruction ; but have a native force, a spring of 
tMiightin tlietnseives. Even the^ 'imind outruns 
its lessons, and overflows in questionings which bring 
the wisest to a stand. Even the child starts the great 
problems, which philosophy has labored to solve for ages. 
But on this subject I cannot now enlarge. Let me only 
say, that the power of original thought is particularly 
manifested in those who thirst for progress, who are 
bent on unfolding their whole nature. A man who wakes 
up to the consciousness of having been created for pro- 
perfection, looks with new eyes on himself and 
m the -woriid ,in which he lives. This great truth stirs 
the soul from its depths, breaks up oM associations of 
ideas> and establishes new oim, ■‘just as a mighty agent 
pi I ©lennstry^ brought into eootact with riatoroi subsian- 
.stipe, , dissolves the old affinities whicli had bound iheic 
ptlriielis together, and arranges them anew. This triitli 
aids us to penetrate the mysteries of human 
Uy iwetling to us the end of our being, it helps 
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os to comprehend more and more the wonderful, the jn- 
firiite system, to which we belongs A man in the comji- 
mon walks of life, who has faith in perfection, in the 
unfolding of the human spirit, as the great purpose of 
God, possesses more the secret of the universe, per- 
ceives more the harmonies or mutual adaptations of the 
world without and the world within him, is a wiser inter- 
preter of Providence, and reads nobler lessons of doty 
in the events which pass before him, than the profound- 
est philosopher who wants this grand central truth. Thus 
illuminations, inw^ard suggestions, are not confined to a 
favored few, but visit all who devote themselves to a 
generous self-culture. * 

Another means of self-culture may be found by every 
man in his Condition or Occupation, be it what it may. 
Had I time, I might go through all conditions of life, 
from the most conspicuous to the most obscure, and 
might show how each furnishes continual aids to im- 
provement. But I will take one example, and that is, 
of a man living by manual labor. This may be made 
the means of self-culture. For instance, in almost all 
labor, a man exchanges his strength for an equivalent 
in the form of wages, purchase-money, or some other 
product. In other words, labor is a system of contracts, 
bargains, imposing mutual obligations. Now the man, 
who, in working, no matter in what way, strives perpet- 
ually to fulfil his obligations thoroughly, to do his whole 
work faithfully,' to be honest not because honesty is the 
best policy, but for the sake of justice, and that he may 
render to every man his due, such a laborer is continu- 
ally building up in himself one of the greatest principles 
of morality and religion. Every blmv on the anvil, on 






lii0 eartliy or wliatever material he .works upon, coiilnb* 
utes someihiiig to the perfection of his nature. 

Nor is this all. Labor is a school of benevolence as 
well as justice. A man to support himself must serve 
Olliers. He must do or produce something for their 
comfort or gratification. This is one of the beautiful 
ordinations of Providence, that, to get a living, a man 
must be useful. Now this, usefulness ought to be an end 
in his labor as truly as to earn his living. He ought to 
tliliik of the benefit of those he works for, as well as of 
his own ; and in so doing, in desiring amidst his sweat 
and toil to serve others as well as himself, he is exer- 
cising and growing in benevolence, as truly as if lie tvere 
distributing bounty with a large hand to the poor. Such 
|.i»diife^'.hallow3 and dignifies the ‘’purmh* 

man dtf' not'lhihk toore of the 
Vte '"hsefukess of their 'toils, and take a benevolent pleas- 
• tjpi'iti tlitiii"on this' account. This beautiful city, with 
'Ife bouses, fiimiture, martels," public walks, .and' numbar- 
iiss ftccominodations, has 'grown up under the hands of 
ikitens and other laborers^' and ought they not to take 
' # disinterested joy in their work ? One would tliink, 
"Carpenter or 'mason,' on passing a house which. I© 
would- sty to himself, “ Thk work of taifte’ 
domfoit and enjoyment ewy day 'and few to 
'i-fifc'ilf'f add. will eofttiniie to be a kindly ;'ahditor, 4 do- 
picstic gathering-place,’ tn abode of tlftction,- for-'t con- 
or more after I sleep in the dust 'aid' diight ifl'i 
satisfaction' to spring' tip tl the ilioiiglil f 

goodness with comnmii Itliors,- that 
we give it, strtogth and make ir a habit of -the soul 
' f;!4'.'‘|5A;^ibi , Labor may lie m performed m to bo a high 
‘ Bet vomicMi whit it may, 
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his role should be to do its duties perfectly, to do the 
best he can, and thus to make perpetual progress in his 
art. In other words, Perfection should be proposed ; 
and this I urge not only for its usefulness to society, nor 
for the sincere pleasure which a man takes in seeing a 
work well done. This is an important means of self- 
culture. In this way the idea of Perfection takes root 
in the mind, and spreads far^ beyond the man's trade. 
He gets a tendency towards completeness in whatever 
he undertakes. Slack, slovenly performance in any de- 
partment of life is more apt to odend him. His stand- 
ard of action rises, and every thing is better done for his 
thoroughness in his common vocation. 

There is one circumstance attending all conditions 
of life, which may and ought to be turned to the use 
of self-culture. Every condition, be it what it may, 
has hardships, hazards, pains. We try to escape them ; 
we pine for a sheltered lot, for a smooth path, for cheer- 
ing friends, and unbroken success. But Providence or- 
dains storms, disasters, hostilities, sufferings ; and the 
great question, whether we shall live to any purpose or 
not, whether we shall grow strong in mind and lieart, or 
be weak and pitiable, depends on nothing so much as on 
our use of these adverse circumstances. Outward evils 
are designed to school our passions, and to rouse our 
faculties and virtues into intenser action. Sometimes 
they seem to create new powers. Difficulty is the ele- 
ment, and resistance the true work of a man. Self- 
culture never goes on so fast, as when embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, the opposition of men or the elements, 
unexpected changes of the times,, or other forms of 
suffering, instead of disiieartening, throw us on our in- 
ward resources, turn us for strength to God, clear tip to 
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US tlie sreat purpose ot lite, ana inspue 
No greatness or goodness is worth much, unless tried 
in diese fires. Hardships are not on this account to be 
sought for. Tliey come fast enough of themselves, and 
we are in more danger of sinking under, than of needing 
them. But when. God sends them, they are noble means 
. of self-culture, and as such, let us meet and bear them 
cheerfully. Thus all parts of our condition may be 
pressed into the service of sulf-improveinent. 

I have time to consider but one more means of self- 
culture. We find it in our Free Government, m our 
Political relations and duties. It is a great benefit o 
free institutions, that they do much to awaken and keep 
in action a nation’s mind. We are told, that the edypa- 
do* of the multitude is necessary to the suppwt df a 
republic ; hut it is equally true, ihm a republic is u pow- 
erful means of educating tlio multitude. U « the peo- 
ple’s Hnivcrsily. In a free state, solemn rc.sponsibihties 
are imposed on every citizen ; great subjocts are to be 
discussed ; great interests to be decided. The individ- 
ual is called to determine measqi^s allecting the well- 
being of millions and the destinies of posterity.^ He 
must consider not only the internal relations of his na- 
sdte lead, but its connexion with foreign stales, and 
tUdge of a i»licy which touches the whole civilized 
world. He is called by his participation in th ' nuiioiml 
sovereignty, to cherish public spirit, a regard to liie gen- 
era! weal. A. man who purposes to discharge faiiliiully 
d»s« obligations, is carrying on a genorons ^sclf-cnlturo. 
The great' public, questions, wliicli divide opiniun around 
him and provoke earnest discussion, of necessity nivig- 
his intellect, and accustom him to look beyond 
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himself. Ho grows up to a robustness, force, enlarge- 
ment of mind, unknown under despotic rule. 

It may be said that I am describing what free insti- 
tutions ought to do for the character of the individual, 
not their actual efiects ; and the objection, I must own, 
is toCt true. * Our institutions do not cultivate us, as 
they might and should ; and the chief cause of the fail- 
ure is plain. It is the strength of party-spirit ; and so 
blighting is its influence, so fatal to self-culture, that I 
feel myself bound to warn every man against it, who 
has any desire of improvement. I do not tell you it 
will destroy your country. It wages a worse war against 
yourselves. Truth, justice, candor, fair dealing, sound 
judgment, self-control, and kind affections, are its natu- 
ral and perpetual prey. 

I do not say, that you must take no side in politics. 
The parties wliich prevail around you differ in charac- 
ter, principles, and spirit, though far less than the ex- 
aggeration of passion affirms ; and, as far as conscience 
allows, a man should support that which he thinks best. 
In one respect, however, all parties agree. They all 
foster that pestilent spirit, which I now condemn. In 
all of them, party-spirit rages. Associate men togeth- 
er for a common cause, be it good or bad, and array 
against them a body resolutely pledged to an opposite 
interest, and a new passion, quite distinct from the ori- 
ginal sentiment which brought them together, a fierce, 
fiery zeal, consisting chiefly of aversion to those who 
differ from them, is roused within them into fearful ac- 
tivity. Human nature seems incapable of a stronger, 
more unrelenting passion. It is hard enough for an 
individual, when contending all alone for mi interest or 
an opinion, to keep down his pride, wilfulness, love of 
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victory, an!?or, and other personal feelings. But let 

shiglr sell-comrol, be receives iolo bis single b‘ea«, 
the vehemence, obstinacy, and vindictiveness 
The triumph of his party becomes immeasurably dea ei 
to him than the principle, true or false, which was the 
original ground of division. The conflict becomes a 
strigle, not for principle, but for power, or victo y, 
and the dcsperatoncss, the wickedness of such stiugglcs, 
is the great burden of historj'. In truth, it matteis little 
what men divide about, whether it be a foot of land or 
precedence in a procession. Let them ut egin o 
fight for It, and self-will, ill-will, the rage for victory, le 
dread of mortification and defeat, ^ 

weighty as a matter of life and death, pe Greek . or 
ijptfirp empire, .was shakea to its.,fouHdatioe , y parties, 
which differed only about the merits of charioteers at 
the arnphidieatre. Party spirit is singularly hostile to 
moral independence. A man, in proporuon as he drinks 
into it, secs, hears, judges by the senses and under- 
standings of bis party. He surrenders the freedom of a 
man, tte right of using and speaking his own mind, and 
echoes die applauses or maledictions, with which the 
leaders or passionate partisans see fit tliat Ow country 
should rmg. On all points, parties are to be distrusted ; 
but , on no one so much as on tlie dmmm oppo- 
nents. These, if you may trust wl^t , you ' hear, are 
.always men without principle and truth, devoured by 
selfishness, and thirsting for their own elevation, diougli 
on tlieir country’s ruin. When I nas joung, t'as 
customed to hear pronounced with abhorrence, almost 
'Wfith execration, die names of men, who me now lai e 
to farmer foes as the champions of grand priiici- 
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pies, and as worthy of the highest public trusts. This 
lesson of early experience, which later years have cor- 
roborated, will never be forgotten. 

Of our present political divisions I have of course 
nothing to say. But among the current topics of party, 
there are certain accusations and recriminations, ground- 
ed on differences of social condition, which seem to me 
so unfriendly to the improvement of individuals and the 
community, that I ask the privilege of giving them a 
moment’s notice. On one side we are told, that the 
rich are disposed to trample on the poor ; and on the 
other, that the poor look with evil eye and hostile pur- 
pose on the possessions of the rich. These outcries 
seem to me alike devoid of truth and alike demoralizing. 
As for the rich, who constitute but a handful of our 
population, who possess not one peculiar privilege, and, 
what is more, who possess comparatively little of the 
property of the country, it is wonderful, that they should 
be objects of alarm. The vast and ever-growing prop- 
erty of this country, where is it ? Locked up in a few 
hands ? hoarded in a few strong boxes ? It is diffused 
like the atmosphere, and almost as variable, changing 
hands with the seasons, shifting from rich to poor, not 
by the violence but by the industry and skill of the lat- 
ter class. The wealth of the rich is as a drop in the 
ocean ; and it is a well-known fact, that those men among 
us, who are noted for their opulence, exert hardly any 
political power on the community. That the rich do 
their whole duty ; that they adopt, as they should, the 
great object of the social state, which is the elevation 
of the people in intelligence, character, and condition, 
cannot be pretended ; but that they feel for the physical 
sufferings of their brethren, that they stretch out liberal 
33 * ■ 
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hands for the succour of the poor, and for the support 
of useful public institutions, cannot be denied. Among 
them are admirable specimens of humanity. There is 
no warrant for holding them up to suspicion as the peo- 
ple’s foes. 

Nor do I regard as less calumnious the outcry against 
the working classes, as if they were aiming at the sub- 
version of property. When we think of the general 
condition and character of this part of our population, 
when we recollect, that they were born and have lived 
amidst schools and churches, that they have been brouglit 
up to profitable industry, that they enjoy many of the 
accommodations of life, that most of them hold a meas- 
ure of property and are hoping for more, that they pos- 
sess ui*iprecedented means of bettering their lot,' that 
Wa 'B cmod eowmfoitaMe domes- 
tic affections, that thpy are able to give their children an 
education which places within their reach the prizes of 
the social state, that tliey are trained to the habits, and 
familiarized to the advantages of a high civilization ; 
when we recollect these tilings, can we imagine that 
they are so insanely blind to their interests, sd' deaf Ho 
tlie claims of justice and religion, so profligauily tliought- 
less of the peace and safety of their famllils, as tb' -be 
preptod to make a wreck of social ’ order, for the sake 
of' cii’rlding among themselves the spoils of the rich, 
whitdi wmold not support the community for a month ? 
Undoubtedly there is inseoiirity in all stages of society, 
,tttd so there must be, imtil eommunlties shall bcj ragen 
wiled by a higher culture, reaching and f|uickening all 
Asses of the people ; but there is not, 1 believe, a 
'ilpdt cm earth, where property is safer than here, be- 
' nowhere else is it so equally and rigliteouslv dif- 
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fiised. In aristocracies, where wealth exists in enormous 
masses, which have been entailed for ages by a partial 
legislation on a favored few, and where the niultittide, 
after the sleep of ages, are waking up to Inteiligence, 
to self-respect, and to a knowledge of their rights, prop- 
erty ih exposed to shocks which are not to be dreaded 
among ourselves. Here indeed as elsewhere, among . 
the less prosperous members of the community, there 
are disappointed, desperate men, ripe for tumult and 
civil strife ; but it is also true, that the most striking 
and honorable distinction of this country is to be found 
in the intelligence, character, and condition of the great 
working class. To me it seems, that the great danger 
to property here is not from the laborer, but from those 
who are making haste to be rich. For example, in this 
commonwealth, no act has been thought by the alarmists 
or the conservatives so subversive of the rights of prop- 
erty, as a recent law, authorizing a company to con- 
struct a free bridge, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
another, which had been chartered by a former legisla- 
ture, and wiiich had been erected in the expectation of 
an exclusive right. And with whom did this alleged 
assault on property originate ? With levellers ? with 
needy laborers ? with men bent on the prostration of the 
rich ^ No ; but with men of business, who are anxious 
to push a more lucrative trade, xigain, what occur- 
rence among us has been so suited to destroy confi- 
dence, and to stir up the people against die moneyed 
class, as the late criminal mismanagement of some of 
our banking institutions ? And whence came this ? from 
the rich, or the poor ? From the agrarian, or the man 
of business ? Who, let me ask, carry on the work of 
^poIiation most extensively in society ? Is not more 





pro])6rl7 wrested from its owners by rash or disbonesf 
failures, than by professed highwaymen and thieves ? 
Have not a few unprincipled speculators sometimes h>- 
fficted wider wrongs and sufterings, than all the tenants 
of a state prison ? Thus property is in more danger 
from those who are aspiring after wealth, than from 
# those who live by the stveat of their brow. I do not 
"believe, however, that the institution is in serious danger 
from either. All the advances of society in industryy 
iiseful arts, commerce, knowledge, jurisprudence, fra- 
ternal union, and practical Christianity, are so many 
hedges around honestly acquired wealth, so many bar- 
riers against revolutionary violence and rapacity. Let 
us not torture ourselves with idle alarms, and still more 
let us not inflame ourselves against one another by mu 
tual cakmnies. Let not chs$ 'array itself against ekss 
where all have a comnion interest. One way of pro 
yoking men to crime, is to suspect them of criming 
designs. We do not secure our property against th' 
poor, by accusing them of schemes of tiniversal rob- 
bery ; nor render the rich better friends of com 
'mMity,’by fixing on them th© brand of l«ifcy'to llr 
people. Of all parties, those founded on different sociir' 
ehiiditions are the most pernicimrs ; and in no country 
on ©trtfi are they so groundless as in our own. 

rAmon^ th© best people, espeeially among tlie more 
religious, there are some, who, through disgust widi tlie 
violence and frauds of ptriies, withdraw themselves from 
ill political action. Such, I conceive, do wrong, Ood 
t»s pket^d them in the relations, and imposed on them 
tbi duties of citizens; and they are no more nuthorlzcci 
'.to- 'tiiriiik froiTi these duties than from those of sons, 
btlibattifi, or fadiers. They owe a great debt to tlmf 
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country, and must discharge it by giving support to what 
they deem the best men and the best measures. Nor 
let them say, that they can do nothing. Every good 
man, if faithful to his convictions, benefits his country. 
Ail parties are kept in check by the spirit of the better 
portion of people whom they contain. Leaders arc al« 
ways compelled to ask what their party will bear, and to 
modify their measures, so as not to shock the men of 
})rinci])le within their ranks. A good man, not tamely 
subservient to the body with which he acts, but judging it 
impartially, criticizing it freely, bearing testimony against 
Its evils, and withholding liis support from wrong, does 
good to those around him, and is cultivating generously 
his own mind. 

I respectfully counsel those whom I address, to take 
part in the politics of their country. Tliese are the 
true discipline of a people, and do much for their edur 
cation. I counsel you to labor for a clear understand- 
ing of the subjects which agitate the conununity, to 
make them your study, instead of wasting your leisure 
in vague, passionate talk about them. The lime thrown 
away by the mass of the people on the rumors of the 
day, might, if better spent, give them a good acquaint- 
ance with the constitution, laws, history, and interests 
of their country, and thus establish them in those great 
principles by which particular measures are to be de- 
termined. In proportion as the people thus improve 
themselves, they will cease to be the tools of designing 
lyoliticians. Their intelligence, not their passions and 
jealousies, will be addressed by those who seek their 
votes. They will exert, not a nominal, but a real in- 
fluence on the government and the destinies of the coun- 
try, and at the same time wdll forward their own growth' 
in truth and virtue. , ' ' 
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I ouglit not to quit thl^ subject of poliiics, oortbioereiiJ 
as a means of self-culturej without speaking of news- 
papers ; because these form the chief reading of the 
bulk of tlie people. They are the literature of multi- 
tudes. Unhappily, their importance is not understood ; 
their bearing on the intellectual and inoral cultivation 
of the community little thought of. A newspaper ought 
to be conducted by one of our most gifted men, and its 
income should be such as to enable him to secure the 
contributions of men as gifted as himself* But we must 
take newspapers as they are ; and a man, anxious for 
self-culture, may turn them to account, if he wdll select 
the best within his reach* He should exclude from his 
house such as are venomous or scurrilous, as he would 
a pestilence. He stould be swayed in his choice, not 
merely by the ability with which a paper is conducted, 
but still more by its spirit, by its justice, fairness, and 
steady adherence to great principles. Especially, if he 
would know the truth, let him hear both sides. Let 
him read the defence as well as the attack. Let him 
not give his ear to one party exclusively. We con- 
demn ourselves, when we listen to mprmthm thrown 
on’ an individiial and turn away fronl'^bii exculpation ; 
and is it just to read .continual, imspriring invective 
against large masses of men, and refose them the oppor- 
tunfiy of justifying themselves ^ 

A new class of dally papers .has sprung up in ouf 
country, sometimes "Called cent papers, and designed 
for circulation among those who cannot iifTorcl costlier 
publications* My interest in the working class induced 
m© some time ago to take one of thesCj' and I was grad- 
’ &d to find it not tvanting in useful matter. Two things 
ilowwor gave we iiaim- 'fhe advertising columns \mm 
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devoted very much to patent medicines,-; and when i 
considered that a laboring man’s whole fortune is his 
health, I could not but lament, that so much was done 
to seduce him to the use of articles', more fitted, I fear, 
to undermine than to restore his constitution. I was 
also shocked by accounts of trials in the police court. 
These were written in a style adapted to the most un- 
cultivated minds, and intended to turn into matters of 
sport the most painful and humiliating events of life. ' 
Were the newspapers of the rich to attempt to extract 
amusement from the vices and miseries of the poor, 
a cry would be raised against them, and very justly. 
But is it not something worse, that the poorer classes 
themselves should seek occasions of laughter and mer- 
riment in the degradation, the crimes,, the woes, the 
punishments of their brethren, of those who arc doomed 
to bear like themselves the heaviest ,burdeBs of life, 
and who have sunk under the temptations of poverty ? 
Better go to the hospital, and laugh over the wounds 
and wriihlngs of the sick or the ravings of the insane, 
than amuse ourselves with brutal e^tcesses and infernal 
passions, whicli not only expose the criminal to the 
crushing penalties of human laws, but incur the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven, and, if not repented of, will be 
followed by the fearful retribution of the life to come. , 
One important topic remains. That great means of 
self-improvement, Christianity, is yet untouched, and 
its greatness forbids me now to approach it. I will 
only say, that if you study .Christianity in its original 
records, and not in human creeds,; J’f you consider ,its 
clear revelations of God, its life-giving promises of par- 
don and spiritual strength, its, correspondence to man's 
reason^ consciefflice, and best affections, and ' its adapw 
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fion to his wants, sorrows, anxieties, and fears ; if joo 
consider the strength of its proofs, the purity of its pre 
cepts, the divine greatness of the character of its author, 
and the immortality which it opens before ns, you will 
feel yourselves bound to welcome it joyfully, gratefully, 
as affording aids and incitements to seif-culture, whicli 
would vainly be sought in all other means. 

I have thus presented a few of the means of seif- 
culture. The topics, now discussed, will I hope sug- 
gest others to those who have honored me with their 
attention, and create an interest which will extend 
beyond the present hour. I owe it however to truth 
to make one remark. I wish to raise no unreasonable 
hopes* I must say, then, that the means now recom- 
ite'itided 't&: you, thoit^ they will richly' reward every 
man of every age who will faithfully use them, will yet 
not produce their full and happiest effect, except in 
cases where early education has prepared the mind for 
future improvement. They, whoso ciiildhood has been 
neglected, though they may make* progress in future 
life, can hardly repair the loss of their first years ; 
and I say this, that we may all be excited to save our 
children from this loss, that %ve may prepare them, to 
. the extent of our power, for an effectual use of till the 
mMns of self-culture, which adult age may bring with it. 
With these views, I ask you to look with favor on tlio 
recent exertions of our legislature ant! of private citizens^ 
in behalf of our public schools, the chief hope of otir 
Country. The iegislatiire has of late appointed a board 
of ediieatlmi, with a secretary, wlio is lo devote his 
whole time lo the improvement of public schools. An 
Individual more fitted to this responsible office, than 
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the gentleman who now fills cannot, I believe, be 
found in our community ; and if his labors shail be 
crowned wdth success, he will earn a title to the grati- 
tude of the good people of this State, unsurpassed by 
ihat of any other living citizen. Let me also recall to 
your minds a munificent individual, f who, by a generous 
donation, has encouraged the legislature to resolve on 
the establishment of one or more institutions called 
Normal Schools, the object of which is, to prepare ac- 
complished teachers of youth, a work, on which the 
progress of education depends more than on any other 
measure. The efficient friends of education km the 
true benefactors of their country, and their names 
deserve to be handed down to that posterity, for whose 
highest wants they are generously providing. 

There is another mode of advancing education m our 
whole country, to which I ask your particular attendoc. 
You are aware of the vast extent and value of the pub- 
lic lands of the Union. By annual sales of .these, large 
amounts of money are brought into the national treasury^ 
which are applied to the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, For this application tliere is no need. In 
truth, the country has received detriment from the ex- 
cess of its revenues. Now, I ask, why shall not the 
public lands be consecrated (in whole or in part, as the 
case may require) to the educalion of liie people ? 
This measure would secure at once what the country 
most ' needs, that is, able, aecompILW., quickening 
teachers of the whole rising generation, Tiie present 
poor remuneration of instructors is a dark omen, and the 
only real obstacle which the cause of education has to 
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cO'Bieiid witli. We need for :ou-r schools ^gifted mm an'd 
women, worthy, by their intelligence and their moral 
power, to be intrusted with u nation’s youth ; and, to gain 
these, we must pay them liberally, as well as afford other 
proofs of the consideration in, which hold them. In 
the present state of the country, when so many paths of 
wealth and promotion are opened, superior men cannot 
be won to an oflice so responsible and laborious as (hat 
of teaching, without stronger inducements than are now 
offered, except in some of our large cities. The office 
of instructor ought to rank and be recompensed as one 
of the 'most honorable in society; and I see not hovw 
this is to be done, at least in our day, without appro pri*- 
ating to it the public domain. This is the people^s 
property, and the only part of their property which is 
likely to be soon devoted to the support of a high order 
of institutions for ])iibllc cdiicatlom This object, ijjter** 
asting to all classes of society, has peculiar claims on 
those whose moans of improvement are restricted by 
narrow circumstances. The mass of the people should 
devote themselves to it as one man, should toil for H 
#ith one soiiL Meclmnics, Farmers, Laborers ! let the 
country echo with your united cry, The Public Lands 
for Education.*^ Send to the public coiineik mm who 
will plead this cause witli potver. No parly /uiiitnplis, 
no no associations, can so coifilbtita tti 

elevate you as tibe ttieasura now propoi##*' NoihiHg 
but a higher education c® ^aise you in ^iiicnre and tnm 
dignity* The resources of the public domain, wisely 
lipjilkd 'for successive 'generations to the culture of 
iOcfoly and of the individim!, would create a netr jieo- 
|ii«^ would ■ awaken through/ this community iritelleefual 
«iergies, such as the records of no coiiiitiy 
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display, and as would command, the respect and emula- 
tion of the civilized world. In this grand object, the 
working men of all parties, and in all divisions of the 
land, should join with an enthusiasm not to be with- 
stood. They should separate it from all narrow and 
local strifes. They should not suffer it to be mixed up 
with the schemes of politicians. In it, they and their 
children have an infinite stake. May they be ’true to 
themselves, to posterity, to their country, to freedom, to 
ilie cause of mankind. 

III. I am aware, that the wliolet doctrine of this dis- 
course will meet with opposition. There are not a few 
who will say to me, What you tell us sounds well; 
but it is impracticable. Mon, who dream in their closets, 
spin beautiful theories ; but actual life scatters them, as 
the wind snaps the cobweb. You would have all men 
to be cultivated ; but necessity w^Ills that most men siiall 
work ; and wliicb of the two is likely to prevail ? A 
weak sentimentality may shrink from the truth ; still it is 
true, that most men were made, not for self-culture, but 
for toil.’’ 

I have put the objection into strong language, that 
w^e may all look it fairly in the face. For one I deny 
its validity. Eeason, as well as sentiment, rises up 
against it. The presumption is certainly very strong, 
that the All-wise Father, wdio has given to every human 
being reason and conscience and affection, intended 
that these should be unfolded ; and it is Imrd to believe, 
that He, who, by conferring this nature on all men, has 
made all his children, has destined the great orajority m . 
wear out a life of drudgery and unimproving toil, for 
the benefit of a few. God cannot have made spiriuial 
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beings to be dwarfed. In tha body we see no organs 
created to shrivel by disuse ; much less are the powers 
of the soul given to be locked up in perpetual letimrgy. 

Perhaps it will be replied^ that the purpose of the 
Creator is to be gathered, mt from theory, but from 
facts ; and tliat it is a plaih fact, that the order and pros- 
perity of society, which God must he supposed to 
iirtend/recjuire from the mullitinje die action of their 
hands, and not the improvement of their minds. 1 re- 
ply, tliat a social order, demanding the sacrifice of the 
mind, is very suspicious, that it cannot indeed be sanc- 
tioned by the Creator. Were 1, on visiting a strange 
country, to see the vast majority of the people maimed,, 
crippled, and bereft of sight, and were I told that social 
order required this miuilation, 1 should say, Perish this 
order. Who would not think his understanding as well 
as best feelings insulted, by licaring this spoken of as the 
intention of God ? Nor ouglit we to look with less 
aversion on a scadal system, which can only be uplield 
by crippling and blinding the Minds of the people. 

Bill to come nearer to the point. Are labor and self- 
eultiirc irreconcilable to each other ? In the first 
place, wo have seen that a man, in the midst of labor, 
may and ought to give himself to the most irnportani 
improvements, that he may cultivate his sense of justice, 
his benevolence, and the desire of perfection. Toil is 
the school for these high principles ; and we have iiere 
a strong presumption, that, in other respects, it does not 
necessarily blight the soul. Next we have seen, that 
the iTios! fruitful sources of truth ami wisdom arc not 
books, precious as they are, but experience ami obser- 
vation ; and these belong to all conditions. It is another 
important consideration, dial almost all labor demands 
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mtellectual activity, and is best carried on by those who 
invigorate their minds ; so that the two interests, toil and 
self-culture, are friends to each other. It is iMind, after 
all, which does the work of the world, so that the more 
there is of mind, the more work will be accomplished, 
A. man, in proportion as he is intelligent, makes a given 
force accomplish a greater task, makes skill take the 
place of muscles, and, with less labor, gives a better 
product. Make men intelligent, and they become in- 
ventive. They find shorter processes. Their knowl- 
edge of nature helps them to turn its laws to ac- 
count, to understand the substances on which they 
work, and to seize on useful hints, which experience 
continually famishes. It is among workmen, that some 
of the most useful machines have been contrived. 
Spread education, and, as the history of this country 
shows, there will be no bounds to useful inventions. 
You think, that a man without culture will do all the 
better what you call the drudgery of life. Go then to 
the Southern plantation. There the slave is brought up 
to be a mere drudge. He is robbed of the rights of a 
man, his whole spiritual nature is starved, that he may 
work, and do nothing but work ; and in dial slovenly 
agriculture, in that worn-out soil, iii (he riide state of the 
mechanic arts, you may find a comment on your doc- 
trine, that, by degrading men, you make them more 
productive laborers. 

But it is said, that any considerable education lifts 
men above their work, makes them look with disgust on 
their trades as mean and low, makes drudgery intolera- 
ble. I reply, that a man becomes interested in labor, 
pist in proportion as the mind works with the liaad;.. 
kn enlightened farmer, who • understands agriciiltiira! 






clieoiistry, tlie laws of v'egetatio^ the structure of planlsy 
the properties of manures^ the influences of climatey 
who looks intelligently on his worky and brings his knowh 
edge to bear on exigencies^ is a much more cheerful, as 
well as more dignified kborer, than the peasant, whose 
mind is akin to the clod on which he treads, and whose 
whole life is the same dull, unthinking, unirnproving toil. 
But this is not all. Why is it, I ask, that we cal! manual 
labor low, that we associate with it the idea of meanness, 
and think tiiat an intelligent jieople must scorn it ? 'rhe 
great reason is, that, in most countries, so few intelligent 
people Irave been engaged in it. Once let cultivated 
men plougii, and dig, and follow the commonest labors, 
and ploughing, digging, and trades, will cease to be 
mean, it is the man who determines the dignity of the 
d^cupttion, not the occupatioii which measures the dig- 
nity of the man. Physicians and surgeons perform 
operations less cleanly than fall to tlie lot of most me- 
chanics. I have seen a distinguished chemist covered 
with dust like a laborer. Still these men were not de- 
graded. Their intelligence gave dignity to their work, 
and 90 oiir laborers, once educated, will give dignity to 
their toils. — Lei me add, that I see littie dillerance in 
point of <!ign!ty, between the various vocations of men. 
When I sec n clerk, spending Ins days in adding figures, 
perhaps merely copying, or a teller of a bank counting 
money, or a rnercliani selling shoes and hides, 1 cannot 
see ifi tfiese occupations greater respectableness iliaii in 
making leather, shoes, or furniture. 1 do not see in 
them greater intellectual activity than in several trades. 
A roan in the fields seems to have more chances of im- 
ptoveiiieui in his work, than a man behind die couiuer, 
or i mzn driving the quill. It is the sign of a narrow 
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mind, to imaglnej as many seem to do, that there is a 
repugnance between the plain, coarse exterior of a la- 
borer, and iTiental culture, especially the more refining 
culture. The laborer, under his dust and sweat, carries 
the grand elements of humanity, and he may put forth 
ts highest powers. I doubt not, there is as genuine 
enthusiasm in the contemplation of nature, and in the 
perusal of works of genius, under a homespun garb as 
under finery. We have heard of a distinguished author, 
who never wrote so well, as when he was full dressed 
for company. But profound thought, and poetical in- 
spiration, have most generally visited men, when, from 
narrow circumstances or negligent habits, the rent coat 
and shaggy face have made them quite unfit for polished 
saloons. A man may see truth, and may be thrilled 
with beauty, in one costume or dwelling as well as an- 
other ; and he should respect himself the more, for the 
hardships under which his intellectual force has been 
developed. 

But it will be asked, how can the laboring classes 
find time for self-culture ? I answer, as I have already 
intimated, that an earnest purpose finds time or makes 
time. It seizes on spare moments, and turns larger 
fragments of leisure to golden account, A man, who 
follows his calling with industry and spirit, and uses his 
earnings economically, wdll always have some portion of 
the day at command ; and it is astonishing, how fruitful 
of improvement a short season becomes, when eagerly 
seized and faithfully used. It has often been observed, 
that they, who have most time at their disposal, profit by 
it least, A single hour in the day, steadily given to the 
study of an interesting subject, brings unexpected accti’- 
mulations of knowledge. The improvam«ts made by 
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well-disposed pupils, in many of our country schools, 
which are open but three months in the year, and in our 
Sunday-schools, which are kept but one or two hours in 
the week, show what can be brought to pass by slender 
means. The affections, it is said, sometimes crowd 
years into moments, and the intellect has something 
of the same power. Volumes have not only been read, 
but written, in flying journeys. I have known a man of 
vigorous intellect, who had enjoyed few advantages of 
early education, and whose mind was almost engrossed 
by the details of an extensive business, but who composed 
a book of much original thought, in steam-boats and on 
horseback, while visiting distant customers. The suc- 
cession of the seasons gives to many of the working 
class opportunities for intellectual improvement. The 
winter brings leisure to the husbandman, and winter even- 
ings to many laborers in the city. Above all, in Chris- 
tian countries, the seventh day is released from toil. 
The seventh part of tlie? year, no small portion of exist- 
ence, may be given by almost every one to intelieciual 
and moral culture. Why is it that Sunday is not made 
a more, effectual means of improvement? Undoubtedly 
the seventh day is to have a religious character ; but re- 
ligion connects itself with all the great subjects of human 
thotiglit, and leads to and aids the study of all Ood Is 
in nature. God is in history. Instriictlon in the tvorks 
of the Creator, so as to reveal his perfection in their 
harmony, beneficence, and grandeur ; instruction in the 
histories of the church and the world, so as to show in 
all events his moral government, and to bring out the 
great moral lessons in wfaieli human life abounds ; in- 
ili^Ctipn in the lives of philanthropists, of saints, of men 
mkmt for paety and virtue ; all these branches of taich- 
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ing enter into religion, and are appropriate to Sunday ; 
and, through these, a vast amount of knowledge may be 
given to the people. Sunday ought not to remain the 
dull and fruitless season that it now is to multitudes. It 
may be clothed with a new interest and a new sanctity, 
may give a new impulse to the nation’s soul, 
that time may be found for 
and the fact is, that, among our most im 
a considerable part consists of 
portion of every day at the 
room, or in some other sphere, chained to tasks 
have very little tendency to expand the mind. In 
of society, with the increase of machinery, 
er aids which intelligence and 
multiply, we may expect that more and more unie 
be redeemed from manual labor, for inlcilcctual and 
social occupations. 

some will say, Be it granted that the 
may find some leisure ; should they not be 
lowed to spend it in relaxation ? Is it not cruel, to 
n them from toils of the hand to toils of the 
They have earned pleasure by the day’s loll, 
ought to partake it.” Yes, let them have pleasure. 
Far be it from me to dry up the fountains, to blight the 
spots of verdure, where they refresh themselves after 
But I maintain, that self-culture multiplies 
their pleasures, that it creates new capaci- 
enjoyment, that it saves their leisure from being, 
what it too often is, dull and wearisome, that it saves 
them from rushing for excitement to indulgences de- 
strucilve to body and soul. It is one of the great bene- 
fits of self-improvement, that it raises a people above 
the gratifications of the brute, and gives them pleasures 
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worlby of men. In consequence of the present Intel- 
lectual culture of our country, imperfect as it is, a vast 
amount of eojoyinenl is communicated to men, wmmen, 
and children, of all conditions, by books, an enjoyment 
unknown to ruder times. At this- moment, a number 
of gifted writers are employed in rniiltiplying entertain- 
ing works. Walter Scott, a name conspicuous among 
the brightest of bis day, poured out bis in0:shaustible 
mind in fictions, at once so sportive and thrilling, that 
llujy hare taken their pltiec among the dcliglits of all civi- 
liv^ed nations. How many millions iiavc been cliained to 
iiis pages ! How many melancholy spirits iias be steeped 
in forgtfulness of their cares and sorrows ! What mul- 
titudes, wearied by their day’s work, have owed some 
bright evening hours and balmier sleep to his magical 
creations ! And not only do fictions give pleasure. In 
proportion ns tlio mind is cultivated, it takes delight in 
history and biography, in descriptions of nature, in trav- 
els, in poetry, and even graver works. Is the laborer 
thcjn clefj’auded of pleasure by improvement ? There 
is auotiier class of gratifications to which self-culture 
introduces the mass of the people. I refer to lectures, 
discussions, meetings of associations for benevolent and 
literary purposes, and to other lilm methods of passing 
tliO; evening, which every year is multiplying among ns. 
A. popular address from an enlightened man, who has 
llic tact to reach the minds of the people, is a high 
graiifiCMtion, as well as a source of knowledge. The 
profound silence in onr public halls, where these lectures 
are delivered to crowds, shows that ciiitivation is no foe 
to enjoyment. ^ — I have a strong hope, that by the pro- 
cess of intelligence, taste, and morals among all por- 
tUm of society, a class of public amusements will grow 
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up among US, bearing some resemblance to the lliciiU'e, 
but purified from the gross evils which degrade our 
present stage, and which, I trust, will seal its ruin. 
Dramatic performances and recitations are means of 
bringing the mass of the people into a quicker sympathy 
with a writer of genius, to a profounder coinprelionsion 
of his grand, beautiful, touching conceptions, than can 
be effected by the reading of the closet. No commen- 
tary throws such a light on a great poem or any im- 
passioned work of literature, as the voice of a reader 
or speaker, who brings to the task a deep feeling of his 
author and rich and various powers of expression. A 
crowd, electrified by a sublime thougbt, or softened into 
a humanizing sorrow, under such a voice, partake a 
pleasure at once exquisite and refined ; and I cannot but 
believe, that this and other amusements, at which the 
delicacy of woman and the purity of the Christian can 
take no offence, are to grow up under a higlier social 
culture. — Let me only add, that, in proportion as cid- 
ture spreads among a people, the cheapest and com- 
monest of all pleasures, conversation, increases in de- 
light. This, after all, is the great amusement of life, 
cheering us round our hearths, often cheering our work, 
stirring our hearts gently, acting on us like the balmy 
air or" the bright light of heaven, so silently and con- 
tinually, that we hardly think of its influence. This 
source of happiness is too often lost to men of all classes, 
for want of knowledge, mental activity, and refinement 
of feeling ; and do we defraud the laborer of his pleas- 
ure, by recommending to him improvements which will 
place the daily, hourly, blessings of conversation within 

his reach ? , ^ 

1 have thus considered some of the common objec- 
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tions which slarl up when the culture of the mass of 
men is insisted on, as the great end of society. Foi 
myself, tliese objections seem worthy little notice. TJie 
doctrine is too shocking to need refutation, that the 
great majority of human beings, endowed as they are 
with rational and immortal powers, are placed on jeanh, 
simply to toil for their own animal subsistence, and to 
minister to the luxury and elevation of the few. It is 
monstrous, it approaches impiety, to suppose that God 
has placed insuperable barriers to tlie expansion of the 
free, illimitable soul. True, there are obsti-uctions in 
the way of improvement. But in this country, the 
chief obstructions lie, not in our lot, but in ourselves, 
not in outward hardships, but in our worldly and sensual 
propensities ; and one proof of this is, that a true self- 
culture is as little thought of on exchange, as in die 
workshop, as little among the prosperous as among those 
of narrower conditions. The path to perfection is diffi- 
cult to men in every lot ; there is no royal road for rich 
or poor. But difficulties are meant to rouse, not dis- 
courage. The human spirit is to grow strong by con- 
flict. And how much has it already overcome ! Un- 
der what burdens of oppression has it made its way for 
«ges! What mountains of difficulty has it cleared J 
And with all this experience, shall we say,, t^t the 
progress of tlte mass of men is to he despaired of, that 
the chains of bodily necessity are too, strong and pon- 
derous to he broken by the mind, that servile, iiniin- 
piovipg drudgery is the unalterable condition of the 
multitude of tlie human race 

I conclude with recalling to you the Imppiost feature 
of our age, and tiiat is, the progress of the mass of the 
^i»le in intelligence, self-respect, and all the comforts 
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of life. What a contrast does the present form with 
past times ! Not many ages ago, the nation was the 
property of one man, and all its interests were staked 
in perpetiral games of war, for no end but to build up 
his family, or to bring new territories under his yoke. 
Society was divided into two classes, the high-born and 
the vulgar, separated from one another by a great gulf, 
as impassable as that between the saved and the lost. 
The people had no significance as individuals, but 
formed a mass, a machine, to be wielded at pleasure 
by their lords. In war, which was the great sport of 
the limes, those brave knights, of whose prowess we 
hear, cased themselves and their horses in armour, so 
as to be almost invulnerable, whilst the common people 
on foot were left, without protection, to be hewn in 
pieces or trampled down by their betters. Wlio, that 
compares the condition of Europe a few years ago, with 
the present state of the world, but must bless God for 
the change. The grand distinction of modem times is, 
the emerging of the people from brutal degradation, the 
gradual recognition of their rights, the gradual diffusion 
among them of the means of improvement and happi 
ness, the creation of a new power in the state, the 
power of the people. And it is worthy remark, that 
this revolution is due in a great degree to religion, 
which, in the hands of the crafty and aspiring, bad 
bowed the multitude to the dust, but which, in the ful- 
ness of time, began to fulfil its mission of freedom. It 
was religion, which by teaching men their near rela- 
tion to God, awakened in tliem the consciousness of 
their importance as individuals. It was the struggle 
for religious rights, which opened men’s eyes to all 
their rights. It was resistance to religious usurpation, 
von. ii. 35 


which led men to withstand politieal oppression* , • It 
was religious discussion, whioh roused the minds of all 
classes to free and vigorous thought. It was religion 
wdiich armed the martyr and patriot ia England against 
arbitrary power, which braced the spirits of our fiuhers 
against the perils of the ocean and wilderness, and sent 
them to found here the freest and most equal state on 
earth. 

Let us thank God for what has been gained. But 
let us not think every thing gained. Let the people 
feel that they have only started in the race. How much 
remains to be done ! What a vast amount of igno- 
rance, intemperance, coarseness, sensuality, may still 
be found in our community ! What a vast amount of 
mind is palsied and lost ! When we think, that every 
house might be cheered by intelligence, disinterested- 
ness, and refiriement, and then remember, in how many 
houses the higher powers and aflections of human nai 
ture are buried as in tombs, what a darkness gathers ; 
over society ! And how few of us are moved by this 
moral desolation ? How few understand, that to raise 
the depressed, by a wise culture, to the dignity of men, 
is the highest end of the social stale ? Shame on us, 
that the worth of a fellow-creature is so little felt. 

I would, that I could speak with an awakening voice 
to the people, of their wants, their privileges, their re- 
sponsibilities. I would say to them, You cannot, with- 
out guilt and disgrace, stop where you are* The past 
and^the present call on you to advance. Let what you 
have gained be an -impulse to something higher. Your 
nature' is too great to be crushed. You were not ere- 
jilii wltat you are, merely to toil, eat, drink, and sleep, 
l&i lha,, inferior animtisw If you will, you ' can rise. 



No power in society, no hardship in your condition can 
depress you, keep you down, in knowledge, power, 
virtue, influence, but by your own consent. Do not be 
lulled to sleep by the flatteries which you hear, as if 
your participation in the national sovereignty made you 
equal to the noblest of your race. You have many 
and great deficiencies to be remedied ; and the remedy 
lies, not in the ballot-box, not in the exercise of your 
political powers, but in the faithful education of your- 
selves and your children. These truths you have often 
heard and slept over. Awake ! Resolve earnestly on 
Self-culture. Make yourselves worthy of your free 
institutions, and strengthen and perpetuate them by youi 
intelligence and your virtues. 
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